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PREFACE 


IN conformity with her democratic ideals India his decided to expand her 
eduational faeilmcs so that all her atiiens may enjoy equality of opportunity 
Simulaneomly, she has ondertalcea a vast reamstruction of her educational 
system to mate it a more suitable mimimcnt for her new needs and new aspira- 
tions A bnef— but it is hoped not too inadequate — account of the steps she has 
taken towards these ends will be found in die succe e ding pages 
After a rapid fursty of the sttuacton as tt existed on the eve of independence 
and the progress achieved since then these studies are devoted mainly to a dis- 
cussion of the experiments India hii undertaken or ti undertaking in various 
fields of education At the elementary Icvd she u evolvmg a pattern m Basic 
education which u full of exatuig pouihihtio and is likely to interest edua- 
tionuts throughout the world. Siimlarly her essays in a new type of adult 
education may be of significance to other countries as well In the field of tech- 
nical eduation, on the other hand she is in the tnaie rcpeatuig what other 
countries have already achieved. In spite of an almost phenomenal expansion m 
technical education 1 have therefore included no separate study in ^s field 
My obi gallons m wntmg this book ate too many to permit individual 
acknowledgement to all whn have helped I am indebted to my colleagues m 
the Ministry and the State Directorates of Education for both data and many 
valuable siiggesuons I am also thankfu] to editors of joumab and secreunes 
of organisations whose pressure forced me to place on record some of thrse 
thoughts All opinions expressed in this book arc, however, mmc and I alone 
must take responsibility for them tnparneuLir they do not in any way com- 
mit the Government of India or the Umvcni y Grants Commio on 
1 have drawn extensively upon articles I have writtai from tunc to lime on 
different aspects of Indian cduauon for jouroab and other publications m 
India, Europe and the United States In every case 1 have revised and in some 
cases largely rcwrincn them so that it would be true to lay that not one essay 
included m this volume has been published before in its present form Besides 
bringuig them together may give to each a support and frame of rcfirence 
whi^ could never be secured by isolated publication I shall consider my 
labour rewarded if these studies can give the reader — and more panicularly 
the reader from other countries— some idea of the vigour vitality and variety 
of bidia s educational effort 

London iiomayun XAsn 

4jdyi955 



chapter One 


EDUCATION IN INDIA 

A bird's-eye view 

OF the many tasks which faced India immediately after the attain- 
ment of independence, one of the most stupendous was the re- 
construction and expansion ofher system of education Steps had 
to be taken to provide free elementary education for all children 
of school-going age and ensure that they were nor denied facilities 
that their parents had lacked An immense programme of educa- 
tion for illiterate adults had to be taken m hand simultaneously 
Steps had also to be taken to reorganize secondary and higher 
education and promote rapid expansion of saentjfic and technical 
education necessary for the development of industry and agri- 
culture Nor could the cask of enriching the cultural life of the 
nation be ignored This involved increasing patronage by the 
Stare of the vanous forms ofzrt It was also necesaar)’ to revive 
relations with neighbouring countnes m East and Wot and 
establish contacts where none had existed before For almost two 
hundred years, India’s cultural contacts had been confined almost 
solely to Great Bnum An mdependent India could not remain 
insular or isolated m a contmually contracting world 
The Constitution of India lays down that universal, compulsory 
and free education must be provided for children up to the age of 
fourteen withm ten years of lO promulgation. When we re- 
member that on the eve of independence, existing facilincs did not 
extend to even 25 per cent of them, this directive must be recog- 
nized as revolutionary m import The accomplishment ofan intrin- 
sically difficult task was made more difficult by the senes of events 
tliat have shaken India since the attainment of mdependence 
Freedom was achieved at the cost of partition of the country 
which was unfortunately followed by the disruption of the life of 
imlhons There was a movement of population on an unpre- 
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ccdcntcd scale. An exchange of some ten million people took 
place betsveen only the two Punjabs. A major portion of the entire 
resources in men, money and material of India had to be diverted 
to the gigantic task of tchabiliution of mUlions of displaced 
people. Before this problem coaid be fully solved, world forces 
led to the devaluation of the Indian currency with attendant in- 
flation and scarcity of goods. The first five years of freedom were 
also a period of great difficulty on account of the fliilure of the 
momoon or the onset of floods in different parts of the country. 
Food had to be imported from abroad on a scale unknown in 
Indian history. With these inescapable demands upon the re- 
sources of ffie country, it is notsnrprising that educational develop- 
ment, whJenot inconsiderable, fell short of the people’s cxpecta- 


As against these political, economic and natural difficulties, 
fficn: was one fka which helped, and will increasingly help the 
P^^ogress of eduanon in the country. This was the integratiL of 
the former pmcely States mto the Indian Union. The country has 
of^n^l cwDdsince 

draww'' ^“'“l Provinces had been a 

from Ohly politicly and economically, but even more 

Ac eo^^^W odueational progress of 

Sutes wm -.1 '*■ Exceptions, Acse princely 

followed bv “ h whole. The process of merger 

S wt "rchgd. of a chain is measured by its wXt 

■hov J defideneies Le been re- 

cqSfgl' “ *e chain of Indian education will be of 

ofml^ tSiria for'^fc° is the provision 

The CoSriS, ba,^ community, 

“d oppoitunity for aU ciriLm'^df T cquahty of status 

to promote svith soecial ^ “ obligation 

from social cconoS^ -d' interests of those who suffer 
socui, economic or educauonal handicaps. The extensive 
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programmes of social education whidi seek to remove the handi- 
caps from which the ilhtcratt adult is liable to suffer are part of 
this move towards democratnation of opportunity Special efforts 
have also been made to inacasc the faciliaes avadablc to guls and 
women The number of girl pupils on the role of various types of 
educational institutions was doubled, rising from 3 5 million 
in 1947-48 to over 7 million in 1954 
Scholarships have been used as another mstrument for equalizing 
educational opportumty Apart from a large number of scholar- 
ships granted on considerations of merit alone, special schemes 
have been introduced to help poorer or more backward sections 
of the commumty to take advantage of available educational 
facihtics At the school level. State Governments have offered free 
education and scholarships on an increasing scale to pupils of the 
Scheduled Castes, Scheduled Tnbes and other backward classes 
These groups, as the name indicates, constitute that section of the 
Indian people who for hutotic reasons have suffered most from 
lack of oppofcumey At the oollcgute level, the Government of 
India has sought to help by instituting a scheme of post^matn- 
culatioft scholarships for them Between 1947 and 1954, this 
scheme has expanded more than thirtyfold^As against 0 3 million 
rupees spent on such scholarships m 1947-48, the amount spent m 
1953-54 was Rs d 3 million In 1954-55. it is proposed to spend 
over ten milhons for the benefit of students from these commum- 
tics 

There has also been growing realization that all educational 
progress depends ultimately on the quality of teachers Over the 
last fifty years or so, there was steady dctcrioranon in their social 
and economic status The nadir was reached during the years of 
the war and its immediate aftermath A situation was created 
where the teaching profession was often the resort of those who 
had faded everywhere else Educational leaders of the cotmtry 
rca/ized that the future ofa nation depends on the qtuhey of the 
younger generations and this qtuhty depends on the qiulity of 
teachers, but before 1947, they were often powerless to do what 
was needed 
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After I947» tilings have started to change. Scales of salat}' have 
been improved, in some cases more than four- or five-fold, but 
they are still short of what is needed to attract the right type of 
men and women to the teaching profession. Some steps have also 
been lien to raise the morale and social status of teachers. Special 
tKepttons have been held for primary-school teachers in the 
P^htmpati Bhmm which have been attended by the President, 
the Prune Minister and the Education Minister of India. Seminar- 
^-SummK Camps have been held in beauty spots in the hills 
tor selected headmasten of secondary schools. Conferences have 
een on m all-India basis where professors of universities 
have met to discuss problems of reorganizing syllabuses and 
rounes of studies. In a word, attempts are being made to associate 
^hcK at aU leveh in the framing of the educational, and in some 
eoM« policy of the community. It must however be 

-U be done before we 

on build up a odre of really competent and devoted teachers. 

dir^t^nl”; been a provincial subject under the 

State levislan 7”^ Education Minister responsible to the 
Lm Su '■ ^b' Constitution of Free India hi not deviated 

q^trior;.:? two important 

of ^-bjcct. These qualifications are 

view ofle LTr'”‘'^ "'bnieal education. In 

wia ofs^r/ of ficiliues and the mainten- 

on the '“Sbo kveb, the Constitution has placed 

The ho^exueS”™ .*= responsibility in these regards, 
require St ‘".J'^bfie and technical eduLon 

fields. The promotion oft,' of any duplication in these 

hfi-efrrelho:ru1rjX“‘^”''"’^ 

GovenS'o“h“„" '“bjea and the Central 

or constitutional rights tfcidSJd 1=8“! 

Pellcd it to uke an *= situation have corn- 

education. It is education “Prrt of 

generations and it is Lme "irntality of the future 

u tmperanvc to ensure national uniformity in 
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Its aims objects and standards Three facton have helped the 
Central Government to extend m functions as an advisory and co- 
ordmatmg agency The fmancial resources of almost all the States 
are madequate to support their eduanonal programmes and they 
look to the Central Government for grants and subsidies for short- 
as well as long term projects The Central Government is also 
a repository of information from all the States and often functions 
as a clearing house for all of them The fact that the State Govern- 
ments are controlled by the same political party which wields 
power at the Centre has also helped parucularly m view of the 
dommatmg position m national life enjoyed by Pandit Nehru 
Legally, however, the Central Government can only persuade 
and cannot compel Ifa State Government is prepared to do with- 
out central financial aid it can exercise its consntuuonal nght to 
Ignore its advice This has led to the deveJopmen t of certain special 
mstcuments to secure uniformity and ensure co-ordmaiion. The 
most important of tliese is the Central Advisory Board offiduca- 
Don Itisanadvuorybodyasiesnameindicatcsbutsmcc maddt- 
tion to a number of experts it also includes all State Education 
Ministers as members and has the Centra! Education Minister as 
Its chairman its dchbcrations have an almost binding force on 
both the Central and the State Governments The fact that its 
recommendations arc almost mvanably unammous— <Iunng the 
last seven years only one question was deaded by vote — gives it 
still greater authonty 

The All India Council for Technical Educauon and the recently 
constituted University Grants Commission perform the same 
functions m the fields of technical and umvcrsity education As 
already mentioned the Central Government has a legal and con- 
stitutional status m these two spheres In addition large grants and 
subsidies arc dubursed by or on the advice of these two bodies 
They therefore exercise a more direct and speafic influence and act 
as a strong cementing force m the educational structure of 
India 

The factors working for uniformity m educational standards 
and policies received a powerful impetus with the establishment 
S 
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of the Planning Commission by the Government of India. The 
appointment of the Commission was based on the recognition 
that a co-ordinated effort of the Central and Sute Governments 
necessary if the standard of life of the people was to be rabed 
and the dbective principles of the Constimtion realized. Since the 
Commission's role was to assess the material, capital and human 
resources of tile country and formulate a plan for their most 
effective and balanced use, the Commission had to lay down the 
broad lines of policy in every field of national activity. The 
pauaty of resources in comparbon to needs demanded on the one 
hand a proper deteri^ation of priorities to ensure that the most 
c fiEtive use was made of available resources and the most urgent 
needs first met, and on the other, a proper coordination of pro- 
^ l duplication and waste. 

rrot,r,m' ° drew up an integrated 

fraiilv tequbements of a demoeratic state. It 

closelv im Stages of education were 

ctnt aTth "d ; •''= '’iff'"'" “f ‘'t' 

de^Sment “ ** B'"'tal and educational 

SS'r^’ I *= determination of 
S « Sd ulT' "--.heless necessary to determine 

Ev^c^ 'a? ™ if 'vas to be 

b Ebo^d Tht Five Year Plan 

formity in auns obbn”' ™ “rtrasing factor m ensuring uni- 
out the co™™: “f 'Juration through- 

variomfieUstfedu“o?:-''''T^^^^ 

At the elcmentarv level h ”1"* “"“intnent of mdcpcndence. 
'gu group six :Xen wem - *e 

>947. Within five years the n “ 

rent, and therehas been furthE"“®'' P" 

■•t'huniherofpdmaryschoolsinXhriSiLwM^^^ 
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consNtutc Pjfl A StJia of tJjc Indun Union ivas abouc 140 000 
Onji March ipjj th- number had incrcaicd to almost j8o 000 
The number of pupiU m ihoc States alone had increased b> oxer 
4 6 million Tlioucjh accurate figures for other States arc nor a\ail- 
able—somc of them did not ha\ c any organized sptem of educa- 
tion and s lU 1-ss an) educational statutics before 1947— one can 
safely assume tliat tiie increase ssnthm their territories was pro- 
portionate!) much greater In India as a whole, the number of 
elcmentar) schools was o\*cr aaoooo and the number of pupils 
well over 19 rrulhon on 31 March 1953 
Not only has there iliui been an enormous quantitative ex- 
pansion but there has also been a rcmarJrablc cfTort at qualitative 
improserntmt The old tjpe of mam!) literary and academic in- 
struction at the elemcntaf) Icscl is being gradually replaced by a 
sjTtem of natiorul Dane education The essenua! pomt in the con- 
ception of Sasic cduotion u that education should be integrated 
svith life and built up round some socuUy useful activic) like ai 
craft Instead of treating the difTcrem subjects m the school cur-l/ 
nculum as distinct and isolated items, every attempt must be made 
to bring out their correlation and unit) TIic schools must also 
from the earliest childhood teach children to live as memben ofa 
coKjperativc community The Government of/ndia as well as the 
State Governments have accepted the principle ofBasic education 
and a process of change-over to the system has begun Pro- 
grammes of training of teachen and the implcmcnution of pilot 
projects have been taken in hand to faalitate further expansion 
The number of Basic schools has also increased but the progress 
lus not been as rapid as one would wish on account of dearth of 
adequately trained teachen 

In 1947 of the jdi 000 teachers in primary schools only 2 
per cent were trained The enrolment in the tninuig schools was 
less than 40 000 per year By ipjl the cnrolmcm had macased to 
over 70 000 a ) car A large number of existing trauung schools 
have been converted to Basic training schools In many cases the 
period of training has been shortened with the addmon of in- 
scrvicc courses at regular intervals Nevertheless it has (o be 
7 
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admitted that the number of institutions and trainees is still 
madequate to the country's needs. 

Wholesale conversion of existing primary schools into Basic 
schools must from the nature of the case be a long-term process. 

enm measures have therefore been taken to improve the con- 
tent oi pnimry education in various ways. They have all been 
lattr conversion into Basic educa- 

innoT"'’ “'P' to enrich the curriculum by 
mtroduemg crafts and other forms of creative activitv 

an ind'iotTo“'f“l*' «penditure on elementary edumtion is abo 

Simrimlr 

direT«uend> the total 

woddben“*erei*:„^e?„* f ' 1 '"’'"“^ 'duration in India 
were not mentioned w c "If "V^''''°°d'ar important factors 
■odav ealra!^'i?"'c 'dvent of freedom, people are 

•mow to be a rivKt '"*'“'*'' 5 ' 

children. All over^the m "f'“c proper education for their 
money and physical labo”'^' ’J’''! *t"'y contributed land, 

onedistriaajTe!totho“,'f ’’"‘''‘”8 ."f "“age schools. In 
themselves. This eaBemrs e ^"^t hy the local people 

ntatked in am« wTem '"™ 

non.exment before 1947 h ,hc Trib't tneagre or 

Frontier Agency a teSL™ ^ Tnhal Areas of the North-East 
tingle school eS^^ted 3 °'“° n°' “ 

intheAgeneyw^ *= "umber of schools 

tnurces“Sdrt“wc 7 er™ e '“'“"’t re- 

t.me evenn wiU not wait. iIHq,, A "P i" the mean- 

Antonomy a„a the spread "f Url’franX^tr ra'r “ 
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great and direct impetus to the education of the adidr TIus cam- 
paign for adult education led to a considerable increase m literacy’, 
but even then taking die populauon above $ literacy m ip+i 
stood at only 14 6 per cent By 1951 the figure Iiad risen to 18 3 
pec cent These figures do not however tell the whole story The 
great spurt of activity m adult cducaaon that started m 1937 was 
mterrupted by the outbreak of World War 11 though its full 
impact was felt m India only after 1941 During the war years 
there was instead ofanyincreaic alarge-scalereductionin educa- 
tional facilities Many schools dosed dosvn and adult education 
activities were almost at a standstil] It was not till 1946 that pro- 
grammes of adult education were agam imtiatcd The years 1946 
and 1947 were howes cr marked by tension and uncertamty which 
hmdered all construcuve work and finally led to the partinon of 
the country It is therefore almost certain that on the eve of m- 
dependcnce the literacy figures were lower tlian they were in 
1941 The increase of hicracy from 14 6 to 18 3 per ctair may 
therefore be regarded as an entirely post-independence achieve* 
ment. 

Apart from a vast expansion in facilmes— the enrolment has 
mereased more than five-fold — there has also been a noteworthy 
qualitanve improvement m theprogrammes of adult educauon in 
India Before independence, programmes of adult educationaimed 
only at teaching to read and write but experience showed that 
after the first flush of enthusiasm adults exhibited a flaggmg m- 
terest m mere literacy The new programmes had to devise 
methods which would sustain their mtcrest and at the same time 
make the education significant for the tasb they have to face. 

The new concept of adult cducaaon formulae^ by the Govern- 
ment of fndia seeks to meet both these demands It recognizes the 
importance ofhrcracy but also recognizes that the diverse mtercsts 
of the adult must be sustained if an cducaoonal programme 1$ to 
succeed A new five-pointed programme of social cducaaon has 
therefore been formulated which seeks to place appropriate 
emphasis on (a) literacy (6) knowledge of rules of health and 
hygiene (c) training for improvement of economic conditions 
9 
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M civic caucarion and training in citizenship and (e) the rcaca- 
oonal aspects of education. 

In order to bring out the distinction from tlic older programmes 
ot mere literacy and also to emphasize that education for the adult 
must be social in its content, the name Social Eduattion has been 
given to these new programmes. 

Experience of the adult education drive of 1937-30 had also 
shown that htera^ cannot be sustained in the absence of an 
equate supply of literature suited to the needs and tastes of the 
M ^ series of 

Cdfr the common man. A 

^dred and sutty pamphlet have alreadybcen published in Hindi 

them into any other Indian 
anv annrn^'.t“A“‘’‘^7 ““t'tuted by which 

wXeT “tStJts in any Indian 

Gov^^ "'■! 'Very year. The Central 

volume volume of a five- 

literary worbhotfwT‘'n ” ^ 

ing in the produSon ‘tv° give special train- 

State Governments have iuT^cfco"'°’'^TKr' 

production of ^®”^^**dable action m the 
Indian effort for thTsprrad of '“S-^gee- 

confined to her own nr«M // not however been 

in raising the standard „f'pf 9 “"^°“r°fthe role of education 
todia organized the fust U N E S countries 

Adult Educfflim for r„„„ •.'V.t.S.C.O. seminar m Asia on Rural 
for an has also provided facil- 

"'-talEdumri^St 'raining workers in Funda- 

of audio-visual aids in social ed^ • ''v ^'velop the use 

vvorkers have been omSZ‘r'‘’'“''"‘^Bcomse^ 
Som- - - -• to meet this need. 


Some measure ofTe“l. 

obtained from the fket thafmo''^l,“ “•“cation may be 
been nude literate betw^'' niilhon illiterate adults 

“g ro note that ^ ^ gratify- 

esponded enthusiastically to 
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these programmes snd account for a fair proportion of the nco- 
literates 

m 

Reconstruction of elementary or expansion of adult education 
IS however impossible without a comparable expansion and re- 
construction of secondary education Teachers for both arc pro- 
vided mainly by the secondary schools It is again secondary 
schools which prepare students who wish to go up for higher 
studies Secondary education has thus a vital role to play in the 
programme of educauon of the community It is however com- 
mon knowledge that secondary education has till now been the 
weakest link in the Indian educational chain Quantitatively, it 
provides facilities for barely lo per cent of the young persons in 
the age group of 11--17 This number is patently inadequate to 
satisfy the needs of a growing democracy Besides, even this 10 
percent aresclccted not on the basisofabJity, but on that of the 
capacity of tlie family to pay the necessary schooling fees 
Qualitatively, it has no specific charaaet of its own Nor can it 
be r^atded as a definite stage marking the end of formal educa- 
tion of a specified standard Treated as merely preparatory to 
higher education, almost all who pursue it dnfc into the stream of 
umversity education Again, it is Far too literary and does not cater 
for the wide vancty of needs of pupils with diHcrcnt aptitudes 
The reconstruction of secondary education both quantitatively 
and qualitatively IS therefore an urgent necessity On the one hand, 
facilities liavc to be extended to provide schooling to far larger 
numbers that went fo school before 1947 On the other hand it is 
necessary to provide for a wider vancty of subjects for children 
with different aptitudes Itis alsoncccssarytodevclopncwrypesof 
vocauonal schools to meet the diflerent needs of rural and urban 
areas 

The quantitative expansion m the field of secondary eduation 
smcc 1947 has at ames been desenbed. not wnhoutjustification, as 
staggermg In 1948 the total number of sccontWy schools m- 
cludmg middle and high schools was a little over 12,500 m what 
zi 
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are now the a! States. Five years later in 1953, their number had 
mciracd to 18, SOT. The progress is even more striking if we 
confute our attention to high and higher secondary schools. From 
less than 4,000 in 1948, the number of such schools rose to almost 
10,000 in 1954. 

The fi^es of enrolment are equally arresting. In 1948 the 
Z. was a little over a mUlion in 

A 1. had risen, to 1-5 million. For 

pupils m all typ of secondary schools was over 6 million in 

vcalh.rh7 ^condary education is also rc- 

thcvl States was’ETm-S^Slr'? secondary education in 
10 Rs 286-8 Tiillm c In 1953. the figure had risen 

improvement orsKo° 4"" Persistent efforts for the qualiutive 
poLed theholTn of the States ap- 

purpose It was how "lake recommendations for the 

Prublem,™ “ed^Tf A 'orvey of the 

‘ively the needs of of.““tion was to serve effec- 

•>y Dr. IJuhmanaswami ’ Foi^ission headed 

wcw the problems of s-ro A “ appomted m 1932 to re- 
“^^kmitted its report mi^ "cation for India as a whole 

can be'^indi^ted he'rrl°hl'”"™™'^‘'°“ “f*' Commission 
“rra year to *e seTondt^ r^o^ended the addition of one 

-on^ edumdrn™^s;,t;r' "> “«■ 

pected to raise the standartl nf * ■ ^ complete stage. This is cx- 

fpr entry into various vocations ^^”4*™' Pmpare the pupils 

Onn is for (he reconstruction r” ',?'P°rsant recommenda- 
greater diversity of courses witho I ' to provide for a 

P^pds. This is sought to be don K* burden on the 

S ‘^‘^‘^d^nebyorganiringthesyllabusround 
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a nunibrr of carcfuny sciccied core subjects. A third important 
recommendation is for the cscabfuhment of a iarge number of 
multi-purpose schools. Large-scale reforms in the system of 
examination have also been recommended. 

Some of the recommcnd-itions of the Commission have been 
anticipated by the States during the last seven years. Others arc 
being actively pursued, fn many secondary schools, the curriculum 
has been improved by the introduction of subjects like civics, 
music, crafts and agriculture. New t}‘pcs of high schools devoted 
to agricultural, tcchmcal and vocadoi^ education have also been 
established. Still more significant is the evolution of a new type of 
secondary school in the shape of the post-Basic school. 

Mention must also be made of the cflbrt to improve the quality 
of teachers inserondary schoob. Etoliries for training ss'crc greatly 
expanded and new courses of in-service training introduced. 
Within four months of its accession to power, the national Govern- 
ment established the Coitral Institute of Education at Delhi to 
give a new orientation to the training of teachers and initiate 
programmes of educational research. The Insrimtc is seeking to 
devise a type of Basic eduadon suited to urban areas, developing 
cheap and functional furniture for use in schoob and preparing 
new and economical types of audio-vbual media. In the short 
space of seven yean, the progress it has attained has attracted the 
attention ofdisccming cducatiomscs both inside and outside India. 

rv 

In the field of university education, the primary need of the 
country is consolidation and improvement of cxbdng facilities. 
There has however been a considerable quantitative expansion. 
Before 19+7, there were 21 universities in undivided India. In 
spite of the partition, the number has risen to 31 in the Indian 
Union alone. The number of students reccivmg higher cduation 
rose from less than 225,000 in 1948 » over 465,000 in 1953 - In 
1948, the number of graduates fom part A Sutes of the Indian 
Union was 27,000. In I 953 . 52,000. 

13 
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Expenditure on universities and other institutions of higher 
education (exclusive of technical education) rose from Rs.yd-a 
million in 1948 to Rs.164 million in 1953 in the A Sutes. The 
figute for India as a whole was Rs.211.6 milhon in 1953. 

The main problem in the field of university education is how- 
ever one of quality. Even before 1947 there were complaints of 
cterioratog s^dards. Overcrowdmg and preoccupation with 
”^4^^ subjects attracted the criticism of educationists 

ind puhhc men. It was also pointed out that universities catered 
only lor the towm and had nothing to offer for rural needs. After 
^47 It was c t that the whole question of university education 
mmt be examined afresh. The Indian University Education Com- 
^sion was accotdmgly appointed in 1948 under the Chairman- 

^p of Professor Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan and submitted its 
Keport m 1949. 

leadcnhin'rl”!^*'?'' ™®“'lnincd that universities must provide 
v^om^nrof “ sJininistration. but aUo in the 

Thoy must also meet 
education. liter. 
P'of^mnal. Recogniaii^g the 
nTrS“ 'I’o ComSSon has 

India exSauienS Fotacounttylike 

opinio^one of the is, in the CommUsion's 

cultural colleges should a! [“ggested that agri- 
areas. This bo located in rural 

and acquireTcm W P”“ipa'c directly in rural Ufe 

'^al.Lee.Le environment. It 

education that it tends of the existing system of 

Before the attab" "“- 1 ^ of rural arL. 

mstruction in aU Indian univeStim'Aul'^ ff'' '^4 
es’er held that this imnosM •^Hlfadmg educationists how- 

students and Enghsh must in “"‘*“0 burden on a majority of 
laugmge. The demand for 

much stronger after in., a, ^ cement of English became 
' 947 . A, a corollary to this demand, many 
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regional umvenides were established and it can be said that by 
1952 no major linguistic area of India was without its own univer- 
sity. At the same time educationists have insisted, and the country 
has generally agreed, that the pace of change must be governed 
by cduational needs and not extraneous considerations. The 
Commission’s recommendations in this regard have helped to 
steady opinion and maintain educational standards. 

One of the most important of the Commission's recommenda- 
dom was for the establishment of a Umstrsity Grants Commis- 
sion on the lines of the Univentty Grants Committee in Great 
Britain. In pursuanceofthis recommendation, the Central Govern- 
ment at first established a University Grants Committee. It has 
been pointed out earlier that the maintenance of standards and 
co-ordination of facilities at the level of univeriity education is a 
Central responsibility. It ^V3S generally agreed that this responsi- 
bility could be most effectively discharged by strengthening the 
University Grants Commictee, The Committee has recently been 
replaced by the University Grants Commission with enlarged 
powers and functions. Large fundshave been pbeed at its disposal 
for distribution among Indian universities. It b e.xpectcd that the 
Commbsion, by cxcrcbing a healthy if indirect influence will 
bring about a better co-ordination among universities and create 
conditions for effective and economical expansion of higher 
education. Progress in research at universities has been greatly 
stimulated by the policy pursued since the attainment of in- 
dependence. The University Grants Commbsion is expected to 
sustain and strengthen thb progress. 

According to another important recommendation of the Com- 
mission, research scholarships for sdcncc and the humanities have 
been instituted to enable young men and women of prombe to 
carry on higher study and research. Facilities for advanced work 
have been greatly expanded in universities and a chain of national 
laboratories. The establishment of these laboratories is a post- 
independence achievement of enormous significance. Strictly 
speaking, they arc not educational institutions but, as important 
centres ofhighcr learning and research, they can make an immense 

15 
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contribution to the improvement of standards in scientific educa- 
tion. 


World War 11 had revealed glaring deficicnces in the Indian 
national economy. Some industrial and technological progress 
was no doubt achieved under the stress of war, but this was more 
m the nature of an improvisation to meet immediate needs than a 
we -planned programme designed to sustain all-round national 
development. With the conclusion of hostilities, large-scale in- 
dustnahaation was taken in hand but this could not be carried out 
wi out a t orough overhaul of the structure of engineering and 
^ country. It was to cope with this situa- 
on att 0 All-India Council for Technical Education was set up 
‘"'Pavement of standards and the cx- 
pansion of facihtics for technical education at all levels. 

The achievement of independence gave added urgency to this 
deomfltTIi* uicrc^gly recognized that all material progress 
farilities techmeal and sciOTtific manpower. The existing 
hand far fh technical education were on the other 

rivrlv 1 ^ requirements both qualitatively and quantita- 

STLTh feilitfa fo^Tdv^ced .r.in- 

level were meagre in en- 
was therefore the Sd Technical education 

engmec^fa ^ ^ of graduates in both 

E-nts toTmX *LTndt 

Steps have been taken m t?’ ^^°''atorics and equipment, 
fito been a t'.™S*en their teaching staff. There has 

students of promise O "r l, ' number of scholarships to poor 
« the past lasT'lfr °r '^“'“esses of technical education 
P wss tltc Uck of proper practical training faeilitie. , In 
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co-opcration with industry a scheme of industrial training 
scholarships has been introduced to overcome this shortcoming 
One of the most important events m Indian technical education 
was the csubhshmcntm 1951 of the Indian Institute ofTecImology 
at Kharagpur near Calcutta Intended to develop primarily as a 
post-graduate and research institution it will offer facilities for 
technological cducaaon and research at die highest level If will 
ultimately provide fanhues in all imponant fields of engweerwg 
and technology Spcaal mention may however be made of the 
work already begun m the fields of combustion engineering pro- 
duction technology luval architecture mechanical handling and 
mdustnal cngmccring 

The Indian Institute of Science Bangalore has had old faculacs 
strengthened and new faculties added Even before 1947 the 
Institute had established itself as a well known centre of research 
in the pure and fuii<Umcnta] sciences With the formulation and 
ncar-compleaon of plans for the technological development of 
the Institute between 1947 and 1952 it has now become a post 
graduate and research msotuBon of the highest quality m techno- 
logy as well 

A few figures may be quoted to give some idea of the progress 
achieved Enrolment at the school level went up from about 
200 000 m 1947 to over r is million by ipjj while expenditure 
rose from about 22 S milhon to 65 s rmlbon rupees The ex- 
pansion was equally marked at the collegiate level Here the 
enrolment rose from less than in 1947 to about 115 000 
m 1953 Expenditure rose from 20 million m 1947 to almost 60 
million in 1953 

VI 

This rough and overall picture of the educational programme 
of the Indian Republic would however remam incomplete if 
some reference is not made to the steps taken for developing e 
cultural life of the people Educanon not only m India but else 
where m the modem world tends to emphasize the inteUecr at 
the cost of imagmauon and feelings Senous problems arise Irom 
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this neglect of some of the vital elements in man’s nature and 
educationists in Europe and America are today seeking to devise 
means to correct the resulting unbalance. 

India has escaped some of these problems because of her long 
tradition of people’s culture which has fostered the harmonious 
development of intellect, will and feelings. The colourful rituals 
have given scope to the play of imagination. The stories of the 
Epics have provided moral education to the people. Oral dis- 
counes on philosophy and religion have helped to train the intel- 
lect. Customs and folk lore, proverbs and fables, mythology and 
texture have been passed from generation to generation through 
o songs, folk drama and folk art at various levels. The tradition 
^ ingrained even in illiterate persons as may be seen in 
tea panas and decorations done by village women and in the 
dramas, dances and ka/fcats performed by village men. 

or er to maintain this tradition and encourage the develop- 
ment of art, the Government of India has instituted Presidential 
Aw^ds to outstanding musicians and scholarships, monetary 
^uance and/or recognition to artists of merit. Exhibitions of the 
or^:,^ md performances by troupes of dancers have been 
exhihirio dountry and sent abroad. Similar troupes and 

NmoTl dddouraged to vish India, 

the culture of * promote 

tnent of lit “^'ttaging the study and develop- 

dr™a& TJ’ sculpture, painting, mJc, 

adgnTatcdinl”^ dancing. The Smgeet Nalak Aka Jem: was in- 
dance P'^^tvo mtd enrich our heritage in 

March rota to .tiiedemi was inaugurated in 

TheLbKtL X^^d ” *= field of letters. 

and promote Studvand'r in August 1954, will encourage 
architecture and appliedtS mtheficlds ofpainting, sculpture. 

publication imd^iirr'' ?'''™ y“rs under review was the 
aHistaQ.„rp; ■; 1 ^“'“'’tafijP of the Government of India of 

*Gro.gc Allen jtUnsvi„,W<,a. 
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a unique work In its broad sweep it surve)’s tlie philosophical 
development of mankind as a common hentage and makes a 
comparative study of the philosophies of East and West The 
imtiativc in this project came from Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, 
the first Education Munster of free India He pleaded for such a 
history of Eastern and Western philosophy by pointing out that 
most of the current histones written by Europeans either alto- 
gether Ignore or make merely a passmg reference to the contnbu- 
tion jof India, while most books by Indians deal exclusively wim 
Indian philosophy The result is that people fail to resize the 
continuity m the development of human thought Nor do many 
people outside India have any idea of the value of die Indian con- 
tribution to the evolution of modem philosophy A true evalua- 
tion of Inda’s place m the world of philosophy is necc«ar>. not 
only from the pomt of view of knowledge but ^so m order to ac- 
quire a proper appteaation of the meaning o n , 

Md culture in the context of the modem world The book ap- 
peared m 1953 and has been cxcecdmgly wcU . 

An evidence of the growing mtcrest m India of 
foreign countries and of the interest ofsuch coun 
seen m the large number of schobrships 
crams that have been instituted m the seven years of freedom The 
lo™. onnL .oo*b.lup, 3 ^- ,0 n 3 .,o„ 3 l, 

of34co„n«,«..dcr3,ch™cc^lS» 

separate scheme, reciprocal scholanmp r„j„n nanonals 

of cou„m« which h 3 vc Offered ^hotohipr 
A special scheme of scholaishjps ha, aho 
to Lourage Indian nanonals to 

Atabic, Ctoesc. Ftench, Gettnan, otXan^aTen^ 

Russian Sparash and , ^j“Rd,nons was esubitshed m 

titled the Indian Counal of jndia 

1950 to revive and strengthen cul t^ovvlcdcc and ap- 

and other countnes by promoung rtubUshmg 

ptccianon of .belt languapa 

closer contnets betvv cen umv ^ P 5 ^ q India cstablislicd 

One oftlic founder membetsofU NJ: :> 
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an interim National Commission in 1949 and a permanent 
Commission in 1952. Various important conferences have been 
held under its auspices. An Intcniathnal Seminar on Rural Adult 
Education for Community Action held in 1949 was the first attempt 
to survey the needs and frame programmes of action for the cradi* 
cation of illiteracy and ignorance throughout Asia. In 1951 a 
Round Table Conference on the Concept of Man and the Philosophy 
of Education in East and West was held. In 1953 an International 
Seminar was organized to discuss the application ofGandhian 
tcchmques to the solution of tensions within and among nations. 
At the first Conference of the permanent Indian National Com- 
mission held in Janu^ 1954, fraternal delegates were invited 
from Asian and African countries and important recommen- 
dation rnadc on the possible utilization of atomic energy, the 
conrtbution of GandWan ideas to the solution of international 
tensions, the need for wider dissemination of Asian and African 
culture and the peaceful co-cxistcncc of different ideas and 
systems. 


VII 


and 


Vll 

Seven ye^ of freedom have thus been seven years of cndcavoui 
^ ei^ansion in Indian education. Achievement of independener 
^ ^ f new objectives and imposed on them nevj 

the brief account given abovi 
that many of the existing u.,.- u 


tlnf TTi ^ ^ the brief account given al 

the ° ^ ^^-^8 shortcomings have been overcome an' 

i of education for resut 

liehts^mr^ expOTditure on education during these years higli 
^'i“=vem=n, and tha magnitude of wL .tiU « 
on education u *°tal Government expenditui 

comideX o The Contra! budget w. 

provision show that the total budgi 
'wcteRs.741 Rs'sa'e" J^Centtalmd the State GovemmeW 
national exDen<1;/ ^ ^-934 million respectively. The tot 
tsona! eapendtture on education from aU roLer. government: 
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and oilienvisc also sKows a sharp nsc For the year 1946-47, it 
stood at Rs 451 milhon By 1952-53, it had risen to Rs 1,350 
million The estimated expenditure for 1953-54 was almost Rs 
1,500 imUion Governmental expenditure on education has thus 
mereased more than fourfold but expenditure from other sources 
has not kept pace wth this mcreasc 

There is however no ground for complacence The achieve- 
ment IS still far short of the aspirations and perhaps even short of 
the capacity of the Indian people Judged against the record of 
other countries m comparable circumstances and witlim a com- 
parable period India has no cause for sham* but she cannot forget 
that she must multiply her present expenditure almost threefold m 
order to provide Rs 4 000 milhon a year needed to finance a truly 
national system of education worthy of her traditions and her 
hopes 

Septemler 1954 



chapter Two 


THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
BASIC EDUCATION 

A NATIONAL System of education is always the reflection of a 
national system of ideals. One can in fact go further and say that 
education is shaped by and in turn shapes the life-purposes of 
individuals and groups. This applies not only to human beings but 
also to what we tend to regard as the lower orders of creation. 
Thm the young of animals prepare themselves for future life by 
iratating the actions of the adults. In the ease of man such imita- 
tion is a conscious process of training for fulfilling the responsi- 
bilitiw of adult life. It is this consciousness of purpose that distin- 
guishes human systems of education from the unrcflcctivc acquisi- 
tion of habits and skills in animal life. 

Changes in the environment require changes in the response of 
the individual if the species is to survive. Wherever members of a 
spea« to modify their reactions in response to variations in 
the smnuh that species is set on the way to uttinction. The story 
evo ution is a record of the continuous effort at improving 
adaptaaon to the environment. Human beings have however 
t 'whcrc they arc no longer content merely to 
,o ^ they now seek to adapt the environ- 

tinuallv ^ needs. Since conscious purposes govern a con- 
Srii I “““f human activit^. ly change in social 

ouVIrfotT; Gandhi knew that with- 

The a' his social objectives. 

Sprefn^nfofth”? *= lual.ty of tts mimbers. 

means to achieve an” education is thus the only 

fcuhe ci A ^ The recognition 

and he test m .he fust 

years of his life led Gandhi to formulate his con- 
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ccptton of Djdc cducHion is the mans lo ichicvc a co-operative 
commonwealth of men In his own words. The principal idea is 
to impart the ss hole educanon of the body and the mmd and the 
soul through the handicraft that a ought to the children You 
have to draw out all that a m the child through teaching all the 
processes of the liandicraft and all )Our lessom m hiitotj, geo- 
graphy and arithmetic will be related to ihc craft 
The human mdividual a eascnnally a social being and must live 
m a comroumts . Basic educanon trcaa the child as a member ol a 
ctvoperatise group The school nan epitome of societj, and m 
Hct ach claa a a mmiaiurc soacty Tlie tecogralion of the school 
as a commumty thus offers the most smtablc atmosphere fo 
trainmg m cilitcmhip The chddrcn arc taught to feel a members 

ofonecommumti.anda.uch.rcspom.bletoandforoneanofc 

Dunes to others arc as important a one s osvn nghts Bane ed a 

non therefore seeks to correct the modem tendency o loosen 
family and social tia in the name of indaidual hbert) Over 
emplLis on tights leads to a datornon of the 
Tlie effect of such dutotnon a seen m maladjusted 
and dwded societies -.rsxrratr the in* 

Gandhi felt strongly that educan^ Ta iwmXcts As a 
dividual and develop lum a a member o 
unit of a co-operatise Poup, 

soaa! content Basic education is based ^ nuke-up 

and aims to make such “f-"' ™"“i™,gan^ 


and aims to XT^«»1I school acnvmes organ- 

of the growing childrm Not on y ^ ,„m,dutc social 

tied m groups but they arc such ij _,o,fitofco-opcration 
unhlyT^earmalomeulmiem^^ 


Utility The aim IS to incuicavc UMTinnmc! 

and a sense of responsibility from I , ] [j learn 

All educational ptccss than by 

more quickly through P““XT.«eher A child loves 

passive reception ^ rcstlasuBS « oiJy an 

to do things By nature he ^ .mposiuon on him to 

expression of his abundant energy j periods as 

mJ^kcbmsitulentlyandwithout^mo^^^^^^ 

so often happens in a traditional school tx cp 
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engrossed in what he is told, for example when he listens to a fairy 
tale or a story of adventure, he likes to talker do things- himself. 

In a very real sense, this is no new discovery. Even without the 
explicit formulation of a theory of activity, activity has in fact 
formed part of children's education from time immemorial. The 
youngest of mothers very soon discovers that the only way of 
dealing with children is to give them something to do, for this 
develops their skill while keeping them happy. The extension of 
this maternal wisdom to the field of formal education may have 
been tardy, but nevertheless such extension has taken pi ace. Since 
aMeast the latter half of the last century, education has tended to 
become more and more activity-centred in both Europe and 
America, Some fifty years ago. Tagore began his great experi- 
ment m education by stressing the importance of freedom and 
activity for the child. If emphasis on activity is regarded as the 
essena of Basic education, it has to be admitted that its basic 
prmaple is not new even to India. 

Nevertheless, B«ic education introduced one new element in 
e concept of activity as related to schools. In Basic education, 
me activity chosm for the training of the child is a purposive, 
riiiU ™ sociaUy useful activity. When a mother engages her 
npM activity, she no doubt has a purpose, but the child 

m^notbecon^omofit.Noristhechad-sac^^^ 

schooirnf^p'^'^ ' *bc activities emphasized in the 

whether ^crica do not take into consideration 

addition of 1 purpose or not. It is the 

difFcrentiat(^ R of social utility to the child’s activity that 

of activity-citred 

fortuitous^P^ on soc^ utility and purpose is not accidental or 

its members The^lcvd Soods needed for 

««perad« the 

socudly useful arM'tnV. education m its emphasis on 

munity from the vmr ^ ^ member of the com- 

^ trom the ^cry begmmng of his educational life. 
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While educanonal thinkers m India and outside mcreasingly 
stressed the ^ 3 Iuc of activity and freedom the system prevalent m 
India tended to become more and more book-centred Evtm m 
the ease of children it became more and more an exercise of the 
memory than a development of mtellect emanons md eharaeter 
0 \ ermuch concern with books tended to divorce edueanon from 
the realities of Indian hfe It often drew the child away ftom his 
social and cultural nulieu and encouraged m him a distaste il not 

contempt for manual labour The result is that the chdd named 

up in the traditional way tends to become dependent upon a 

particular type of employment If opportunity does not offer m 

that particular direction he often becomes helpless and hopelB 
As a result an average educated man in India oft Ji lacb sel - 
confidence and imtiative and flounders hopelessly uhen con- 
fronted with a new and changing situauon 
Apart from Its failure as prtyaranon for life *e ^stem u not 
satisfactory even from a purely ^ucatiotial ^ 
stead of mming at the balanced ’’^."l^rand 

tends to place L undue emphasu o„ 

though he was himself its pro uct because of the 

educational inadequacy but alternative he had helped 

economic and soaal impliMtions ^ 

toevolve Itwould m^Ps a departure 

important aspccB m , ^ prevalent in India in 

from the form of education , of the tradinonal system is 
recent umes One fundamental , , location on a well- 

tbat instead of basmg secondary tmd tagher m 
planned and comprclicnstvc ‘l'|“^^^oon subsidiary and sub- 
bas made secondary and PUJ"”^ ^ ,vas perhaps incviablc. 

servient to higher edueanon In a sense this wasp 
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It is only in the last hundred years or so that the State has recog- 
nized that the provision of a system of universal education is one 
of its obligations. If this was so with national governments, one 
could hardly expea an alien government to provide such facilities 
for its subjects. The East India Company, and later the British 
CroviTi Were interested in introducing western education prim- 
arily for utilitarian ends. It was a means of training a sufficient 
number of Indians in English to make the task of administering 
the country easier. It is true that a band of Christian missionaries 
and cnhghtened Indian leaders had different aims. There also were 
in tile Government itself men like Macaulay who held that con- 
taa with western sciences and political thought would benefit the 
Indian people. The main emphasis on education however re- 
mained utilitarian. In consequence elementary and secondary 
regarded mainly as stages preparing the pupils 
needed at the higher stage. It was also inevitable that in suti a 
rontext the needs of the rural areas, where the vast majority of the 
d^ people live, should be largely ignored. Basic education is 
scckii^ to remedy the situation in both respects. It places a fk 
greater mphasis on rural needs and seeks to serve as a completed 
stage of education for the average citizen. 

defca from which the system which the British intro- 
su er "■'as that it was essentially an individualistic system, 
or a omtu^ or more, it emphasized the theme of competi- 
on ra cr than ai-opcration howcen individ ual and societies. 

educational philosophy w’hich 
mistind the nineteenth century, it was based on a 

^^^sundmg of the theory of evolution. Though cd- 
was a “Stas important for survival as competition there 

existence am? cvoIution in terms of the struggle for 

of the dav rrfl ^y^duah and groups. The educational system 

a desire to tendency and encouraged in the individual 

of this 

»mchorS?f *= E^cral mtetest wonM be 

Bssic osvn ends. 

liTcts from the prevalent sjntcm in its 
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emphasis on thi. performance of concrete tashs and thejoy which 
IS irs accompaniment Traditional cduanon patticnlatly in the 
hands of unsatisfactory teachers tends to reduce all instruction to 
an mteUcctual drill Because of ns abstract nature the contenB are 
often unmtclhgiblc and therefore unmtctcsnng to the pupils They 
do not undetsund what they are taught and fall back on mc^- 
anical memonzmg Information remains so much dead imttcr 
and does not become part of the textmc of hvmg 
the child does not see the purpose of .he educanon ^e 

remams a passive and m many c^ an unwjling 

submits to rather *an receives educanon As opposed to t^m 

education centred round a craft a chJd has .mm^ute «pcnm^ 

of the results of hn labour The product of the “f' “ “ 
physical symbol of success and gives lum a 
Artists and scientists know that there is no ^ , P p jp. 

than that which foUows dte successful “f °™P““^^,/«h„„ls 
imposed usk Though m a lower duet of 

have a sense of simdat exlularatton when they see tne pr 

their own labour educanon n helping to 

brel down' another i“®d ,o die need for 

society In origin the caste system y ^ 

the aivision of labour It is This was however 

functional and had a large degtw division bc- 

soon lost and the ossificauon of ^te 

tween mrclleernal and manual labonj ° 

labour aequned an element " ce to manual 

British did not help to brea , Rntish was added to the 

labour The class consaousn» of ih situation wheie 

caste consciousness of die Indums and ng,d 

die gap between pohueal condinons 

than before Simultaneously, econom P" 

were creating a situation ^ so-aUed inicllcctual 

Nevertheless the preslige such a eonlct. .he 

classes persisted It wai “J" si, oJd become essentially 

syilem of educanon pievading m India 
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bookish and literary. By its close corrclatioii of instruction with 
manual labour and physical activities, Basie education is helping 
to break down the repugnance to manual work and inculcating 
m the minds of children a recognition of the dignity of labour. 

The concentration on sociaUy useful svork lias yielded good 
dividends m other respects as well. The children are engaged in 
fc which lead to the production of material goods. The result 
ol their labour is thus seen by them almost immediately. By 
givmg t cm the satisfaction of tangible achievement, it serves to 
metease their self-confidence. It is common knowledge that con- 
idmK leads to enhancement of ability. Besides, the performance 
a with their feBows develops in the children 

ofdisrinl:*^ ^“P^tuibili^. RcsponsibUity brings with it a scme 
of their^woric"TI,™^l?lj'^ evolved in the pursuit 

hrolsl r aheipline than children m mdinary 

theret “■ qt^Jities go, 

children in there should be any difference between 

rv IT*’” “■"= fro™ th* 

The onlv dilT background. 

ciplinc imooqprl r children are subject to dis- 

of activity within°t?/r°'-'' ^ freedom 

that children in the traditi ’’y schools. The fact 

and not contribnt schools arc all the time recipients 

«0 ptoducm LT r“' 

one of thJmoTvd-d^T '"f''"* ’8^' the traditional system, 
-a often W '’“J 

child may studv hi*. ^ delation to one another. Thus a 

svithout any idea cymT ^I, ’"“^““05 and a classical language 
particular subiects ha 'cacher as to why these 

correct this defect bv huT- Basic education seeb to 

the different school subiecia hi “ ."t^attc correlation between 
J y drawing out their implications in 
28 
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relation to a selected craft In a sense, the idea of correlation is also 
not new Educauonists belonging to the most divergent schools 
have stressed the need of co-ordination in studies in order to 
de\ clop the unity of mental hfc Life of the indi% idual is a constant 
adjustment benveen dificrcnt functions and claims Such adjust- 
ments cannot be made unless the different activities can be cor- 
related to one another It is essennal that the child should be 
tramed to correlate and co-ordmatc his mtercsts from early days 
Basic education thus follows a sound educational prmaplc in 
emphasizing tlie correlation between different school activities 
One word of caution must, however, be added here While 
there IS everything to say for the basic principle of Basic cducaaon 
—the correlation of mtcUectual subjects with the environment 
through the medium of a craft — we must not push the principle 
to absurd lengths A pioneer m any field is apt to be earned away 
by his enthusiasm There have been advocates of Basic education 
who claim that every subject Irom simple counting to thermo- 
dynamics can be taught through the medium of a craft Such 
claims are obviously exaggerated and a little reflection makes ic 
clear that corrclauoa has its limits One cannot teach algebra — 
to cJcc a subject at the school level— through a craft eveepr by 
rcsortmg to unnatural and far-fcichcd devices As for theoretical 
studies at a higher level— whether it be physics or metaphysics, 
chemistry or logic — they are still less amenable to the method of 
correlation Everything is related to everything else, says Hegel, 
but It IS surely a caricanuc of the Hegelian posiuon to hold that 
the character of the Absolute changes every time an mdividual 
sneezes Unless one is careful, one can lead Basic education to 
equally absurd lengths 

The principle of correlation must extend also to the community 
which the school seeks to serve Smcc the school seeb to reflect 
the life of the community, it mttstchoose a craft in relation to the 
local environment It may seem like labouring the obvious but 
still It has to be stressed that if a crjfc without local roots is chosen, 
one of the mam educational advantages of Basic education is lost 
Basic education aims at developing tlw children’s faculties through 
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bookish and Uterary. By its dose correlation of instruction with 
manual labour and physical activities, Basic education is helping 
to break down the repugnance to manual work and inculcating 
m the minds of cMdren a recognition of the dignity of labour. 
j.Tj “"““Station on socially useful work has yielded good 
dividend m other respects as weD. The children are engaged in 
cra& which lead to the production of material goods. The result 
oi Aeir labour is thus seen by them almost immediately. By 
gtvmg them the satis&ction of tangible achievement, it serves to 
maease thm sclfrantidence. It is common knowledge that con- 
fidmre leads to enhancement of ability. Besides, the performance 
aLm!^f f'Uows develops in the children 

ordkrink tcsponsibity. Respomibility brings svith it a sense 

of dnaphne not imposed from above but evolved in the puisuit 
of dmn work. That children in Basic schools often display greater 

„n,. • of schools. Thw aU come from the 

?hc'o“ns™^ soci^ 

children in the -to 

•''' ‘“fcscncc in their deporlent. ““ 

one of the most vSd^to '^=‘^'i°nnl system, 

end often have no intelliviM I ■ chosen at random 

child may study one another. Thus a 

svithout any idea cven^n th end a classical language 

particular subjects have bee^ tom^B 
cotiea this defect by establishing? “^"““on seeks to 

the different school subierts organic correlation between 

ent school subjeco by drawing out their implications in 
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relation to a selected craft In a sense, the idea of correhuon 2S sJso 
not new Educationuts belonging to the most divergent schools 
have stressed the need of co-ordination in studies m order to 
develop the unity of mental life Life of the individual is a constant 
adjustment benveen difiercni functions and chims Such adjust- 
ments cannot be made unless the different actmucs can be cor- 
related to one another It is essential that die child should be 
trained to correlate and co-ordmatc bu interests from early days 
Basic education thus follows a sound educational pnnciplc in 
cmplusiEing the correlation between different school activities 
One uofd of caution must however, be added here While 
there IS everything to say for the basic principle of Basic education 
—the corrclanon of intellectual subjects with the environmcnc 
through the medium of a craft— we must not push the prmciple 
to absurd Icngdu A pioneer in any field is apt to be earned away 
by his enthusiasm There have been advocates of Basic education 
who claim that every subject fiem simple counting to ihermo- 
dynamtes can be taught through the medium of a craft Such 
claims are ob\'iousiy exaggerated and a little rcHcction makes le 
clear that correlation has its limits One cannot teach algebra — 
to Take a subject at the school level— through a aafe except by 
rcsomng to unnatural and far-fcichcd devices As for theoretical 
studies at a higher level— whether it be physics or metaphysics 
chemistry or logic— they are soil less amenable to the method of 
correlation Everything is related to everything else says Hegel 
but It IS surely a cancaturc of the Hegelian position to liold that 
tlic character of the Absolute changes every tunc an individual 
sneezes Unless one is careful one can lead Basic education to 
equally absurd lengths 

The principle of correlation must extend also to the community 
which the school seeks to serve Since the school seeks to reUccc 
the life of the community, it must choose a craft in relation to the 
local environment It may seem like labourmg the obvious but 
still it has to be stressed that ifa craft without local roots is chosen, 
one of the mam cducanonal advantages ofBanc education is lost 
Baste education aims at developing the children s faculties through 
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s)'stenuric and graded perfornunt^ of activities connected v/ith 
some familiar oafe. If the aaft is not one that is fanuliar, it may 
impose an undue strain on the diildrcn’s energy and interest. The 
aaft chosoi for the school must thetefose be one wMch. has a 
natural rcladon to the environment. If this is not so the emphasis 
on a craft may, instead of helping to integrate the personaKty of 
the child, lead to the aeation of a new hiatus. 

The choice of a familiaf craft is important for another reason. 
Succeeding generations show signs of mental and spiritual distance 
in all countries. Novelists and dramatists have often brought out 
\’ividly the conflict hetrvecn fathers and sons. The risk of distance 
and conflia is greater in a country where the older generation is 
unlettered and the younger literate. The danger becomes still 
greater if the country is undergoing a process of rapid modemiza- 
tiem. In such a situation, the children may dev’dop an attitude of 
superiority to their ciders. The elders on their part may develop 
an ambivalent attitude which on the one hand is suspicious of the 
new ways and on the other full of admiration for things they do 
not understand. They may also expect too much from literacy. 
The basic idea of Basic education — to build up the educative pro- 
cess round a famibar craft — can go a long way in obviating the 
danger and ensuring that the hiatus bcn^’ccn fathers and sons does 
not become too great. 

It is necessary to consider fortiicr tiic question of tiie selection 
of a craft for a Banc school. Since the eduation is essentially craft 
centred, the ^osce of the craft may make all the difference be- 
tween success and &ilure. We have already pointed out that the 
educational signifleanu of a craft would depend largely on the 
place it occupies in the life of the community. Now we have to go 
a step further and indicate limitations which follow from over- 
emphasis of any one craft. Baric education seeks not only to train 
the future citizen but to do so under conditions which are as close 
to life as possible. It is therefore essential that the Baric school must 
reflect the life of the community. No community survive, 
let alone flourish on any single enfr. If therefore a Baric school is 
engrossed in only one craft, it would to that extent fril to reflect 
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tlic man) >$1(10(1110$$ of life Spiniiuig and weaving have often been 
regarded as the only crafts suitable for Basic schook While the 
importance of spinning and weaving cannot be ignored it has to 
be remembered that concentration on them to the ctclusion of 
other crafts would \iolate a fundamental pnnaplc of Basic educa- 
tion 

Concentration on one aaft is inconsistent with the spint of 
Basic education m another way In formal and academic teaching 
a prescribed syllabus is binding on the pupil as well as the teacher 
Schools arc more concerned with completing the syllabus before 
the date of the examination than with preparing future abzens of 
the State Basic education claims that learning through activity 
gives a wider freedom to both the teacher and the tauglit Thu 
cannot however be ensured m the absence of altemstive cufis 
Resmebon to one craft means that teachers and children with 
different tastes and abilibes have no freedom of choice Alter- 
native crafts are thus necessary for three reasons Multiple aafts 
tend to reflect something of manj-sidcncss ofhfc DifTercnt crafu 
meet the requirements of children and teachers ivith di/?efeoc 
abilities StiU more important the presence of alternative crafts 
gives to die child a sense of freedom of choice 

The above discussion should make it clear that on cducabonal 
considerations alone there is an unimstakablc case for the gradual 
convcnioii of all existing elementary schook into Basic schook 
The cducanonal argument is given added strength by the econ- 
oxme situation in India Gandhi was attracted to the system as 
much by its educational value as by his feeling that its introduction 
may well be the only means to make cducabon accessible to all 
Our present economic backwardness cannot be denied Any 
system which is expensive would therefore have to be ruled out 
in our present context however desirable it ma) otherwise be 
Bairc education hy its emphaas on craft aims to make cducabon 
at least partly sclf^upporting The products of the children s 
labour have social utthty and can therefore be absorbed in the 
social economy For various reasons the best utihzanon of such 
products IS m the school itself If part of the food and clothing of 
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the teachers and the pupils can be met from the products of their 
labour one big item in die educational budget of the nation would 
automatically be met. Further, it would give both pupils and 
teachers an added incentive and a sense of fulfilment if they find 
the results of their labour coming back to diem. If after meeting 
these requirements of pupils and teachers there is still some surplus, 
it could be utilized for meeting some inescapable school expenses. 

The economics of Basic education has to be carefully worked 
out, not only to test its claim that it makes a system of national 
education feasible, but even more to ensure that its educational 
value is not impaired. Over-emphasis on production carries widi 
it the risk that the school may be turned into a factory exploiting 
child labour. The risk is made greater by the fart that Basic educa- 
tion makes far greater demands on the readier dun die traditional 
school. We have indicated how Basic education cases the burden 
on the pupil by bringing greater variety into school work and 
breaking the monotony of reading and writing by intervals of 
ptoduedve labour. Liberation of the pupils from a prescribed 
syllabus however places on the teacher the task of co-ordinating 
dl school activities. This imposes on him a constant strain, for he 
has continually to find solutions to problems as they arise. The 
traditional teacher can fall back on a set routine but the teacher in 
aBasic school has no such easy way out. So long as Basic education 
is carried out by a body of devoted pioneers, there is not much risk 
in this. When, however, the system expands ant^ the early mis- 
rionarics are replaced by profesaonal men, not all of whom can 
be expected to have a sense of dedication to the work, there will be 
a leal risk that the teachers may concentrate on those aspects of 
Basic education where success or failure can be easily measured, 
^hice the creative aspects of education art intangible and cannot 
be measured, the spread of Basic education involves a distinct 
risk that teachers may fall back on increase of production as the 
only mi^urc of thdr success. To find out if a school has produced 
a prescribed quantum of goods is simple- U is not so easy to judge 
whether it has developed the character of the pupils and given 
them an appreciation of the valiws of life. 
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It IS of course dear that m the fint two or three years, the gooth 
produced by the children can have little economic value As the 
children grow up and acquire greater skill, the goods they turn 
out should improve m quality Insistence on, standards \stveccss55y 
as a part of education If the childrm are properly trained and do 
their work with skill care and conscientiousness there is no reason 
why the products should be unsatisfactory or shoddy If a thing 1$ 
to be done at all it ought to be done well There is no virtue in 
amateurishness or lack of skill Production of goods of good 
quaht) IS therefore part of the training children must receive in 
schools 

It cannot however be stressed too strongly that the school 1$ a 
centre for training ati2cns of the future and not a factory for turn- 
ing out goods for current consumption The craft on which educa- 
tion is centred should draw out the abilities of the child and make 
him realize the organic nature of soaety through its correlation 
with other subjects Some of the goods produced by the child 
should and will be saleable, but there should be no attempt to 
make saleability the sole cnccnon of his work It ought to be 
remembered that even a child of fourteen or fifteen is at best an 
apprentice Any attempt to make him a skilled artisan at that age 
can be successful only if standards arc kept low From the pomt of 
view of the community, it is better that an adolcsccntshouJd bea 
half-trained tcchniaan of promise than a finished crafoman of a 
low order 

One other considcranon should be kept m mind m discussing 
this question The training itself will differ according to the end m 
view If the aim w to increase production, the trainer will con- 
centrate on mcreasmg the sfcdl of the trainee This can be done best 
by breaking up the process of produrtion into various stages and 
making each trainee specishzc m one particular item If the aim is 
the education of the child the teacher wUI, as soon as it has ac- 
quired a fair degree of skill in one, transfer it to a new item in the 
process of produenon If a school of carpentry seeks to produce a 
larger number of chairs every pupil m the school wU specialize 
on one parQcvilar item m the production of chairs If on the other 
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hand the aim is to turn out good and skilled carpenters, cv'cry pupil 
be made to go through every stage of carpentry. There is 
bound to be some loss in productive efficicnc)’ by such transfers 
but it would be more than compensated by the enlargement of 
the experience and the enrichment of the personality of the pupil. 
It cannot be emphasized too strongly that production in a Basic 
school is essentially a by-product. Wliile any income derived from 
the sale or utilization of such products is welcome, it cannpt and 
should not be expected to contribute more than a verj' small share 
towards the nation’s educational budget. 

The expansion of Basic education and the induction of large 
numbers of teachers Viithout the missionary spirit make it neces- 
sary to devise safeguards against the conscious or imconscious ex- 
ploitation of children by overzealous or pedestrian teachers. A 
teacher with vision and imagination can make the children do 
great deeds but there is a risk that the routine teacher may seek to 
emulate his example by forcing the children beyond their capa- 
city. Some kind of a limit may, therefore, be set to measure the 
volume of work expected of children. Careful and extensive ex- 
periment arc necessary before this can be done, and in any ease, 
such limits must be flexible and vary according to the nature of 
the institution and the craft. 

Some who have comiderablc experience of Basic schools hold 
that It would be enough if the cost of the raw material utilized for 
cratis IS recovered, but this docs not seem adequate. The longest 
ct^enenre of Basic education is available in Bihar. Some of the 
schooU Acte have terovered as much as fifty per cent, or more of 
dmiwA _^cnses of Ac school, but for various reasons, it is 
doiArfuI If Ac experience of these pioneer institutions can be rc- 
dnnhl Bihar schools have however earned 

^uble Ac amount spent on purchase of raw material for Ac 
mtt a„i dns seems a reasonable demand. One may perhaps say 

?o^ hv A .*'1!’“'’??' “ *'= ^=covcred &om the work 

refleetton on Ac efficiency of Ae teaAer. Similar y, an upper 
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limit might be fixed at about twenty to thirty per cent of the ex- 
penses of the school There would be a strong presumption that if 
this limit IS exceeded, the teacher is placing greater emphasis on 
the productive than on the educational aspects of the craft 
The Central Advisory Board ofEducation has considered this 
problem in some detail It has heard the views of some who 
started svith the claim that the school should and can be com- 
pletely self-supporting, but on bang pressed conceded that it 
would be enough if the children learnt to be scif-rehant m all 
things The Board after careful comtdccatton declined to pccsctibe 
any fixed proportions of recovery and contented itself by recom- 
mending that equal attention should be paid to the academic and 
the productiveaspcctsofBasiccducanonif thcsystcmis tosuccccd 
Over-emphasis on the productive aspect ofaaft is thus a danger 
which Basic educanon must avoid This docs not however imply 
any criticism agamst the system as such, for there is no system m 
the world wluch cannot be abused The provision of multiple 
crafts has a spcaal importance from this point of view as well 
Many crafts will mean greater divcnity for boih pupils and 
teachers and help to emphasize the cducauvc rather tlian the 
economic aspects of Basic education At the same nmc, it would 
m the long run contribute to the economic bctrcmicnc of the 
Country Multiplication of crafts is parncularly needed in a 
country like India which suffers from widaprcad poverty Basic 
schools with multiple crafts would create the foundation for the 
expansion of industry and trade The cxpcneiicc of Soviet Russia 
m tile early days justifies such a hope The progress of universal 
education rccavcd a great impetus when education was bmlc 
round different crafts Children as well as adolescents were of> 
fered the prospect of improving their skill and earning capacity 
This was the fint step towards polytcchnization of schools, and 
polytcchnization supplied the foundation on wluch industnaiua- 
tion and development of Soviet Ru^ has been built The spread 
of Basic education may well be the beginning of sucli polj- 
tcchnization for India 

Freedom and organization arc the two principles tint ensure nor 
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only the progress but the very survival of society. A spirit of 
freedom and of loyalty to the organization must therefore be 
inculcated in the child from the beginning of his conscious life. 
That is why the Baric school has as one of its foremost aims the 
development of spontaneity and social sense in the child. Spon- 
taneity leads to the flowering of all the faculties of the child. 
Social sense gives him a sense of responsibility and makes him 
aware of himself as a productive agent in society. The system of 
class ministers and executives develops initiative and the sense of 
responsibility. Corporate activities emphasize the value of co- 
operadom Together, they make cducadon real to the childrai, 
for they feel t^t they arc members of a community. In our pre- 
valent types of education, the child is /a/d about society and what 
he ought to do. In Baric education, the child is made to live as a 
member of the community. One is verbal instruction and there- 
fore twice removed from life. The other is actual participation in 
the life of the community and therefore direct training in citizen- 
ship, 

A Baric school should therefore be an example of democracy in 
action. Whether this idea is achieved depends largely on the 
quality of the teacher, like all dcmoctacics, the school com- 
munity can function effectively only if there is intelligent and 
adequate leadership. 1 have already indicated that with its freedom 
from textbooks and a prescribed syDabus, Basic schools make great 
demands upon the teacher. I have seen Basic schools where there 
Were attempts to correlate the teaching of physics or chemistry 
to the craft of spinning, but the children had no idea of the area 
or size of the classroom, or even of their own weight and height. 
1 have seen other Baric schools where learning wk one continuous 
and exciting adventure of discovery of the environment by the 
children. In any system, it is ultimately the teacher who matters, 
and in the Baric school he matters even more than in the ordinary 
school. 

Happiness is in a sense tiic end of all human activity. In fact 
some psychologist have deflned happiness as tile satisfactory per- 
formance of a function. The imposiUon of books and dead routine 
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lias caused much misery to childrai by enforcing prolonged 
periods of inactivity Basic education seeks ro remove this by 
offenng the child an opportunity of free and spontaneous but 
purposive and useful activity The introduction of crafts makes 
the school more vital and interesting to the child and breaks the 
monotony of merely academic or hterary work If, however, too 
great an empliasis is placed on making Ae schools economically 
self-suffiaent, the craft may become for the children a weansomc 
burden rather than a pleasurable creative activity 
National programmes of education m almost all countnes seek 
to make learning ajoyful process ffforts arc constantly made to 
lessen the fatigue and monotony and to increase the interest of 
pupils This healthy tendency must be encouraged by every means 
m India It is the mote necessary to emphasize this point m the 
Indian context, as we often have a tendency to exalt suffering for 
Its own sake Asccasm has always had a strong appeal to many 
Indians Persons with a strong sense of idealism f(^ that to give 
up pleasure for the sake of their cause is the test of their sincerity 
Suffering for the sake of an ideal may ennoble a person, but we 
must remember that suffenng in itsdf has no \alue and can be 
justified only as a means to an end Among some teachers m Basic 
schools there is a tendency to exalt suffering or austerity for its 
own sake Unless such tendencies arc checked, there is a danger 
that Basic education, instead of bemg a great release of the creative 
urges of the younger generation, may become a check and a 
deterrent 

Basic education truly understood liberates the child from mono- 
tony and boredom by combining mental and physical work and 
making academic subjects grow out of the activities of a craft It 
seeks to create an atmosphere of freedom and jo) m the school 
Basic education is therefore good for the child, for it helps him to 
develop his personality through freely chosen and sclf-iiutiatcd 
activities W'hac is good foe the chihi a good for soacty as « eJJ 
One advantage to soacty has already bc«j pointed ou* By meet- 
ing at least in part the expenses for a national s^-stem of univcnal 
education, Basic cducauon helps to make educauon accesnbk to 
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all. It also hdps to overcome the objections of those who seek to 
judge all human activities in tcmis of social utility. All agree that 
education is productive in the long run, but the short-term diffi- 
culties often prc\'ent the realization of the long-term gains. Judic- 
ious investment no doubt yields profit but what is one to do if 
there is no capita! to invcsti It is to this question that Basic educa- 
tion attempts an answer, Basic schools seek to prove that educa- 
tion need not be an investment yielding only indirect and 
distant profits, but one in which the returns can be direct and 
immediate. 

One final word of caudon is necessary' before this study is 
concluded. From the nature of the case, the change-over fiom the 
traditional to the Basic pattern of education must be gradual 
The conversion of over two hundred thousand schools and re- 
training of almost a million tcachen must necessarily be spread 
over many years. Since the two systems will have to continue 
side by side during this transitional period, it is necessary' to 
ensure that there is no antagonbm berween them. We should 
not therefore encourage the idea that the convenion means a 
violent break with the past. We should rather look upon it as a 
rcassertion of certain old values which for various reasons had 
been forgotten or ignored. That young children should be trained 
through activity, that all school subjects should be taught in an 
integrated manner and that education should be purposive are 
self-evident truths, AU good educationists have recognized these 
principles in practice even though they may not have alwa^’S 
formulated them as explicit theories. Nevertheless, the conscious 
acceptance of these principles is of sufficient importance to make 
the Indian dedsion to convert elementary cducadon to the Basle 
pattern one of revolutionary significance. 

Scpictnber 1953. 
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Chapter Three 


THE RECONSTRUCTION OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 

Jt js sometimes said that the most important problems of educa- 
tion from a nanona] pouit of view Are those which rchtc to do 
mentary or adult educanon. These arc certainly important but 
nevertheless the statement cannot be given unqualified acceptance 
For one thing it is not possible to draw a rigid Ime between tlic 
different stages of education which imperceptibly merge into one 
another For another all teachers at the elementary level arc 
products of the secondary schook Teachers engag^ in adult 
eduation wiU also be drawn mainly from the same source Re- 
construction of elementary or expansion of adult education 
would therefore be impossible without a corresponding extension 
andrcconstructionofsecondarycducation Again the determina- 
tion of national policy depends largely on the decisions of the 
national leaders They arc in the mam derived from tliosc who 
have received higher education The full benefit from such t dua- 
uon cannot however be denved if the preparanon at the secondary 
stage has been mcomplctc or dcfccuvc 
Secondary education has therefore a vital role to play in any 
programme of education for the community It provides teachers 
for both elementary and adult education. It also prepares pupth 
for the universities and other mstituuom ofhighcr learning Be- 
sides Jt IS tlic stage which in all counincs marks the completion 
of education for the vast niajonty Even the mmoricy which goes 
for higher education cannot taJee full advantage of the wider 
opportumtics offered by the univcnities unless thay have received 
their groundmg m a system of soumd secondary eJaaCfon If for 
no other reasons these considerations alone demand that second- 
ary education must be of the highest quality if it u to satisfy the 
needs of the modem age 
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There is another reason why the quality ofsccondar)* education 
must be adequate. In any communit)', the vast majority give up 
schooling at the close of the elementary' stage. Tlic small minority 
■which goes beyond the secondary stage may provide the higher 
leadership but if the purposes of that leadership arc to be translated 
into cfTcciivc programmes of work, there must be a large number 
of persons who have the requisite knowledge, training and 
character to carry them out. A few top leaders may initiate policy, 
but the execution of the policies will depend upon intermediate 
grades which have the knowledge and imagination to understand 
the objectives of the leadership. 

Secondary education can and ought to train this large body of 
intermediaries. They svill be the executants of policy dcdslons 
tak^ at the highest level. Those who complete their education 
at this stap must therefore acquire knowledge and competence 
and also develop qualities of Icadcnhip and character. Some of 
them wiU go further and constitute the higher leadership, but the 
others must at least be able to perform the duties of middlemen 
who will interpret the purposes of the Icadcnhip to the rank and 


It IS generally agreed that one of the main objectives of second- 

n VS tHc pupils qualities of Icadcr- 

needed m dj^erent walks oflifc. Elementary education seeks 
to provide the basic ^ormarion and skilb needed for sur^'ival. 
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alwajs carries with it a nsk of detcnoration m quality Without 
improvement m the quality of education there is a danger that 
increase in its spread may only increase the destrucuvcncss of man 
Wars in, the past have often been the result of parochial prejudices 
With limited scientific knowledge and restricted mcam of com- 
munication, the effects of such wars were a\so limited "Wsem the 
modem world means almost certain destruction of all that man 
stands for We have therefore to ensure that extension of facilities 
will not lead to a lowering m the standard of education We have 
further to ensure that education will develop m man a free and 
creative spirit, while picscrvmg the social values of divergent 
cultures In the past these have been preserved by a small minor- 
ity which had access to knowledge and the higher values With 
the spread of education they become accessible to all but this 
carries with it a nsk that the values may degenerate 
We have to guard againsc another nsk Expansion m the facili 
tics of education may also lead to regimentation Whenever we 
arc dealing with large numbers, there is a temptaoon to take the 
line of least resistance and find solutions which will apply by and 
large to the masses The highest values arc howocr attained m 
isolation and each individual must himself work out his salvation 
Mulnphcation may blind us to this fact. We may confuse the 
extension of facdiucs with the enrichment of personality The 
problem of regimentation is not so senous at the elementary Icvtl 
There arc at least three reasons why this is so Children at the 
elementary age arc no doubt highly impressionable but they arc 
also lughly resilient and individualistic Thar individualism and 
rcsihcncc would m any ease largely protect them against bemg set 
m too rigid patterns but their best safeguard against the danger of 
tcgimcntauon is the shortness of the duration of the junior ele- 
mentary course If is not long enough either to give them the 
body of knowledge needed for their later life nor to cstabhsli 
habits on a permanent and unchangeable basis Smee it seeb to 
impart only basic mformaaon and skills it must from the nature 
of the ease be the same for all When however we go beyond the 
elementary stage any attempt at such umformiiy may degenerate 
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into regimentation. If this happens, there is a risk not only of 
obliterating qualitative differences but also of making it more 
difficult to decide about die choice of a future career. Worse still, 
it may create a temper in society where all existing values arc 
accepted blindly or equally blindly denied. 

II 

While the importance of secondary education in a democratic 
society is thus beyond question, it has to be admitted that it has 
generally been considered as the weakest link in the Indian educa- 
tional <duin. Univenittes complain that the products of the 
secondary schools do not come up to their expected standards. 
Educational administrators question their competence to serve as 
teachers in elementary or social education. The public feel tliat 
secondary education docs not serve its main purpose in developing 
among the pupils qualities of leadership needed in different walks 
of life. Because of the unsatisfactory quality of secondary educa- 
tion, both elementary and higher education have suffered 
Reference to any section of public life or the industrial field 
brings out the weakness of the Indian secondary s)'stcm. In public 
life the disparity between the leadership and the following was 
shown up tragically in the upheavals which followed the partition 
of the country. In the fields of knowledge and industry we have 
a small number of saentists, en^ncers and technologists of great 
competence. We have large numbers of "workers who in poten- 
tial skill and efficiency arc not inferior to their fellows elsewhere. 
Nevertheless the productivity of an Indian worker is generally 
less than that of his American or European counterpart. This is 
imt due only to a difference in the degree of mechanization. Even 
the same types of machines show a poorer return in India. The 
® y reasonable explanation of the difference is the absence of a 
ca fC of v.’cll-traincd and efficient intermedbry leaders corre- 
sponding to foremen or chargemen in a workshop. 

One of the main defects in our system of secondary education 
, lacks a dear definition of its olyectives and scope, 

t generally b^n treated as a mere continuation of primary 
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education or only as a preparation for higher education m colleges 
and universities Because it is regarded as only a contmuation of 
elementary education children tend to go to the secondary 
schools not because they have any specul competence but because 
they liave the economic means of continuing their studies For 
similar reasons adolescents continue beyond secondary education 
not because they have th'* necessary abilit) but only because they 
have the necessary finanaal resources Since secondary education 
has not been thought of as a definite stage with special characreri> 
tics of Its o%vn the whole stt ucturc of secondary educauon in the 

country IS amorphous and vague 

There arc histoncal reasons why the scope and f^cuons of 
secondary education arc generaUy less clearly defined than those 
ofclcmentaryorhighereducation Inthepast educauon was the 

praogative of only a minonty who sought to acqmm as mu A 
knowledge as possible We arc someumes astonished at the 
cncyclopied.c iLmng not only of but alto 
men of Lure tn catber tunea They had no oeewon to dtRiten 
tiate between different subjects or levels and took all >^'>'“■'^6 
to be their provmce Smee educanon was i^arded as he teareh 
for truth without much thought for 

explains «'’y uXTstates a debate tt ragmg today 

r*e3pe3funct.ons ofs^n^^— ^ 

.“s g^tctal educanon wh,a svth 

ScuTt m Inr^Thc pr«ent system of educanon m the country 
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was established in the early decades of the ninctcentli century 
with two main ends in view. There was a number of British 
educationists and reformers who thought that contact with 
western science and political thought will bring about an Indian 
renaissance. There was a larger number of administrators who 
sought to create an educated class who w’ould help in carr^’ing out 
the administration of the country according to British ideas. It 
was obvious that officers could not be brought over wholesale 
fiom Britain. The top positions were reserved for the British, but 
the administration required a large number of functionaries at 
secondary and tertiary levels. The administrators wanted to train 
Indians to fill up such posts. The objects of the two groups 
were thus different but they worked towards the same end which 
was the introduction and extension of the western modes of educa- 
tion m India. They were greatly helped by the interest shown in 
western cduation by Indian leaders who hoped that this would 
lead to the regeneration and liberation of the country. 

However different their motives, all these groups worked for 
the same end. They also believed in what may be called a ‘Per- 
meation Theop^ of education. Ucy held that if there is a small 
minonty of highly educated people, their example will inspire 
argec numbers to adopt the new educational ideals. The modem 
Ter Predate from higher levels till 

community. Following Macaula/s famous 

,ha, -.he great object of the Britith 
and sci™ 't of European literature 

on *'P”P°'= of educarion would be best employed 

collcecswbrr ■ d ' oontinuance of schools and 

soXlm ,b ™ '’™S imparted, but this 

Endii Xo We. As education in the 

increased In fact som 'r'l.'” P°‘=Pad to them continually 
fact, some of these newly educated Indians acquired 
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some of Macaulay’s contempt for the ancient learning of the East 
It may be said that the modem system of education m India, so 
far as the State is concerned, began widi the establishment of the 
umversitics m 1857 Since uiuvcrsities could not function unless 
students came up from secondary schools, secondary schools were 
also established on an mcreasmg scale They m their turn W to 
an expansion of primary education It thus seemed as if the Per- 
meation’ theory was leading to the expected results 
The upshot \vas that the universities dominated the entire field 
of education Secondary schools concentrated on preparing 
students for the universities The mother-tongue was neglected 
even as a medium of instruction Very htile was done to tram 
teachers for the elementary or the secondary schools The courses 
of study became academic and unrcbied to life, m there was no 
provision for vocational or techmeal councs in the univcmtics 
In fact, umversities, through the immculation exarmnaaon. began 
to dominate not only secondary education but even the education 
.mparted m primary rchooU The fact rhar, m 
university aegree was almost a guarantee for 
ment maL the aommat.on of the univemnB even 
The dominance of the universines has aho led the 
schools to place a duptopotuonatc emphasu o" 

awhXbut'oWt^'^^^ff®^ 

“of m,tu”S=«£m 

p!::.ttht S‘<^trut“o M advantage of even 

the limited opportumti« whi « o co ^ 

Because secondary When they pass 

r^fXot S-SusJ'and^ cannot talcc their place 
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confidently and competently in the community. This divorce of 
education from the realities of life has led to a dangerous estrange- 
ment of the individual from his social milieu. It has created an 
artificial barrier that divides its products from the rest of society. 
It results in a break-up of the sense of community and leads to a 
fragmentation of society into disjointed segments. The sense of 
community is necessary for the sunnval of both the group and the 
individual. Obviously, the group cannot last unless the members 
feel that they belong. This sense of ‘belonging’ is essential also for 
the well-being of the individual. An individual who lacks the 
support of the group has to live under constant strain and soon 
becomes dispirited and lost. In the end such loss of social support 
leads to a fragmentation within the individual himself. 

It is not necessary to give a detailed account of the defects of the 
existing system of secondary education in India. Many of these 
arc well known and have been repeated from a hundred platforms. 
It is however necessary to point out that in spite of these defects, 
me existing system has also produced many splendid teachers and 
fine students. In any case wholesale condemnation of the existing 
system of education is of Uttle use. Reform and improvement of 
any system require careful study to discover defects and suggest 
remc ies. It must also be remembered that a system of education 
“nnot be o^ged overnight. One cannot write on a clean slate 
but only add a little here and rub out a little there and continue 
■wt sue small modifications, though in the end their cumulative 
ettect may be to transform the old system beyond recognition. 


^^oiuidcr cenain special problems which sccond- 
ty ucation m India has to face. They make reconstruction 
'll' «nie time more difficult. The first is a 
^defimtton of the relation of secondary education to elementary 

It F°W cm anysvhere: 
secon,^r'd ‘"sT ‘’''= yet ended as to s^ether 

edueaZ ■^-lieryears should overlap elementary 

edueanon or move along a separate stream. At one time there was 
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a pathetic faith in the magic of clcven-pIus. Educationists, rein- 
forced by a group of psychologists, held that at eleven-plus 
children could be divided hccwccn those who were siu'tcd for 
higher academic courses and those who were not. Experience has 
not confirmed the faith of optimists. The i.Q. is no longer 
regarded as infallible. There is, therefore, greater readiness 
today to rccogmze the need of dexibility in the uncertain years 
whicli divide elementary from secondary education. 

In India a correct demarcation has become important because 
of the decision to provide Basic education at the elementary stage. 
Basic education seeks to impart instruction through the medium 
of a craft. However appropriate such a technique may be at the 
elementary level, it is bound to raise difficult problems of correla- 
tion between the academic and the practical subjects at the second- 
ary stage. In addition, Basic cducaoon overlaps with the earlier 
stages of secondary education where diversification and differen- 
tiation begin to introduce a principle of abstraction in education. 

A broad and imaginative conception of Basic education would of 
course largely help in resolving these difficulrics. Basic education 
seeks to be a reffeetjon of life. In life diverse elements retain their 
differences and arc yet correlated in the unity of experience. Basic 
education, so far as it is a true reflection of life, would therefore 
exhibit the diversity of reality and make the transition to second- 
ary education easier and not more difficulr. 

TJierc is one school of thought which insists that the first eight 
years of schooling muse follow the Basic principle, and be uni- 
form in character. This may be followed by three or four years 
of secondary education. A second school holds that only the first 
five years need be of a common type* Thereafter the students may 
be divided into two broad groups. Those who intend to go for 
higher education would for three years read in what may be called 
the Junior Secondary School. Those whose education is to end at 
the elementary stage, would follow a three years Senior Basic 
course. A third school holds that there must, in addition, be pre^ 
vision for a third category of pupils. They will not complete their 
education at fourteen, but instead ofgouig for a higher academic 
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course, thev will take up a vocational course of two or three years 
duration. 

The only safe prinriplc one can lay down in such matters is to 
insist that there must be no rigid or watertight revision between 
these alternatives. To iruist that every one must follow exactly 
the same wsunc till fourteen seems unjustified. There is evidence 
that difierentiation of aptitudes and interests docs in some eases 
begin to show at eleven-plus or even earlier. On the other hand, 
it would be unjustified to insist that the separation of the sheep and 
the goats must take place at eleven-plus. There must therefore be 
provision for different types of courses after eleven-plus. Parallel 
courses with an academic, technical or vocational bias should there- 
fore be provided in these latter yean of elementary education. 
There must also be perfect freedom of moving from one stream 
to another at any time between the ages of eleven to fourtcciv. 
One may indeed go further and say that if a child develops 
any new aptitudes or interests after fourteen, there should be no bar 
to his or her being divened from one type of course to another. 

Once the relation of Basic and secondary education has been 
determined, the relation of secondary to university education will 
be comparatively easy to settle. Secondary education must be a 
complete stage in itself. It must be recognized as preparation 
for life for all vocations excepting those which require high scien- 
tific, tccluucalot ptofessionaj training. There must also be equiva- 
lence betw'cen different types of secondary education, so that 
given the competence and the will, pupils fiom any one of the 
courses may shift to .any other course or move up to the 
appropriate stage of higher education. 

Another problem which faces secondary education in Intha 
arises out of the diversity of languages. Till recently one of the 
main weaknesses in the system of secondary education was the use 
ofEnglish as the medium of instruction. This imposed an undue 
burden on the majority of the pupils and hampered their full 
development. Further, it widened the gulf between the educated 
minority and the vast majority who were denied the benefits of 
sriiool education. 
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Beginning from the thirties of the present century the change 
over to an Indian language as the medium of instruction has taken 
place on an increasing scale Independence has accelerated the 
process and today the medium ofmstniction in secondary schools 
is almost mvariably the mother-tongue This has however 
created two fresh problems The first is the hiatus between tiic 
medium of mstruction m the schools and the universities Pupils 


who study through an Indian language m a secondary school arc 
suddenly confronted with English as the nitdium of instruction 
in the colleges and umversttics In many eases they arc unable to 
follow the lectures and denve full benefit from the education they 
receive Standards of umvcrsitics have also been forced down m 
consequence It has been suggested that one reason of indisciplmc 
among young college students is their inability to follow t ic 
lectures they arc compelled to attend 
The other difficulty arucs out of the multiplicity of Indian 
languages The Constitution has recognized fourteen languages 
Thirteen among them are spoken by milhons and have a long 
and splendid tradition of literature Their claim to be used as 
mcdii of mstruction is therefore irrefutable The advantage of 
usmg the mother tongue as the medium of tns.tucuon is however 
balanced by the duadvantage of many media SMthm the same 

country Mulliphcityoflanguagcs may weaken the sense of Indian 

national unity It Jea make the movement of Mchere 
students from one region to another more t icu t 
drawbacks of an ahen language Engluh has ™ 8'“ 

services m India It has served to umfy « 'oS 

them a common national consciousness It has o , ^ 

for teachers and pupils to move from one end of Indta to another 

Without any feeling of difficulty or strangeness j^red by 

The problem of languages has 
Indian educationalists The Secondary uca ^ 

Ins also patd a great deal of atrennon to tt " “ 

debates which have been held a “PP r „„„„„ that the 

on the foUowmg lines There is no "^.“o'^ghout 

mother-tongue must be the medium of instruct, on g 
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the elementary and the secondary stage. Opinion is divided about 
tile medium at the university stage, but gradually the claim 
of the regional language is gaming in support. In order to main- 
tain the imit)' of India, Hindi which is the official language of the 
Union should be introduced at the end of the junior Basic stage 
and continue as a compulsory language for at least three years. 
Facilities and in fact encouragement should be offered for its con- 
tinued study beyond this stage. In view of the importance of 
English, as a vehicle of modem scientific thought and a medium 
of communication in the international field, its study should also 
be encouraged by providing facilities after the junior Basic stage, 
subject to tile principle that two languages should not be intro- 
duced in the same year. For students who wish to go beyond the 
secondary stage, Hindi and English should for all practical pur- 
poses be compulsory subjects of study. In addition, facilities for 
the study of a classical language should be offered to all who Iiavc 
special interest in or aptitude for languages. 

It may be an advantage to indicate the pattern which would 
follow from such an arrangement. Those who do not propose to 
go beyond the elementary stage would study only the mother- 
tongue. For those who wish to go to the secondary stage or be- 
yond, at least two other languages, Hindi or another modem 
Indian language if the mother tongue is Hindi and English, 
would be necessary subjects of study. Pupils wth a special apti- 
tu e would study additional languages at their own option. It 
may c argued that it would be placing an imdue burden on the 
majority of secondary pupils to insist that they should read three 
anguages. If they were required to study the Utcraturc of these 
languages the objection would be almost unanswerable. For the 
majority however the study would be confined to only a working 
taowlcdgc of two of the languages. Besides, in the special 
Altrt India there seems no escape from this solution. 

U^a’ j of countries like Belgium, France, Switzer- 

tW 1 suitable methods are used. 

A are not an undue burden, 

no cr special problem of Indian secondary education is to 
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determine the place of teclmical and vocational subitcts m the 
school curriculum Tradinonally Indu has given a higher place 
to intellectual and abstract subjects than to practical courses The 
stratification of caste — m which the highest position \\ as given to 
the Drahniui — is ample evidence of this The honour and dignity 
of manual labour has not always been fully recognized in India 
The impact of the British class system on Indian castt did nothing 
to correct this attitude A gentleman was at one time desenbed 
as a person who did not work with his hands The academic 
courses introduced under British rule guaranteed whitc-coDar 
appointment to the educated and gave added strength to their 
aversion to manual labour This has made it the more necessary 
to ensure that teclimcal and vocational courses do not suffer m a 


reconstruction of secondary education m India 
The pnnciples governing the sciccuon of pupils for a higher 
stage of education deserve serious and amoous thought ot aU 
educationists Reference has already been made to the concern 
expressed m the United Kingdom m diverting groups « children 
into different courses at eleven plus In a coimtrj “ 

where educational facilities arc still grievously ina equate o 
needs the question of scleaion acquires a special significiuicc 
Every pupd m a secondary school is sn a sense pnvilrgcd and we 
have to be careful that this privdegc is based on tn™ With s 
fesv places available we must ensure that children w ith the reqm- 
site ability are not demrd the opportunity they deserv'l and otii 
ohviousK unsmted do not fill up the few 
It has to be admitted that tdl now there has been iio p ope 
selection of pupils in India They have entered tecou^ty 

and eoutmued beyond only because then fann ies 

non ro meet theuLssary expenses India haslim ^ 

ofsomeof her potential -nU^^orse isthat 

have taken their place Wliat males the posi largely 

the number of good schools is so f«v an ye capicuy "^f 

confined to the well-off classes without Talent 

thepupil The result t$ national wastage m a j-^sources have 

has Lt had the scope to dcvJop while the meagre resources 
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been eaten up by those who could not fully utilize what was 
offered to them. It is only recently that a beginning has been 
made to relate educational opportunity to ability. 


IV 

It has become increasingly dear that a thorough reconstruction 
of secondary education is necessary if it is to fulfil its purpose. 
Efforts at improving its quality have therefore been persistent for 
at least the last fifty years. The most important attempt at build- 
ing up a creative and new type of secondary education suited to 
the needs of resurgent India was made by Rabindranath Tagore. 
In his school at Santiniketan, he sought to give duldrcn the 
opportumty of the fullest development by providing them wth 
creative activities of different typa. In a reaction from the pre- 
dominantly bookish teaching of the day, he sought to develop the 
faculties of childtcn through dose and constant association with 
nature. Routine and curriculum were reduced to a minimum and 
the widest possible scope was gjvcn to the exercise of the diildren*s 
ingenuity. While deeply embedded in the Indian tradition, the 
school Was alive to the spirit of the modem age. Tagore conceived 
Santiniketan, and later Visva-Bharati, as a true meeting place of 
East mdWest. He has given a wonderful description of the 
experiment in The Poet’s School. It is enough to mention here that 
pramcally every new development in Indian education since the 
^ egmning of the century owes something to the work which was 
uiitiated at Santiniketan. 

experiment of Basic education initiated under 
Mahatma Gandlu* s leadership has also led to re-thinking on educa- 
tion.^ It Iws transformed Indian ideas about elementary education 
now being felt at the secondary level. Gandhi 
detmed education as ‘that which gives true freedom’. The basic 
rcc omin is viewis freedom from fcarand this cannot bcatiained 
free from want. Basic education seeks to secure 
oa m ivi nals this freedom by making them capable of meeting 
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their urgent life needs whde at the same time developing m tlicm 
the vision of a new soaal order where these needs can be met by 
truly human means The completion of the Basic stage should 
enable pupils to achieve a reasonable competence and sclf-rebancc 
m the management of their own lives and tram them m habits of 
co-operation Smee Basic education is completed at the age of 
fourteen, it is obvious that much that is of great imporunce in hfc 
cannot be included m the programme of a Basic school For one 
thmg, children of fourteen arc not yet mentally and physically 
prepared to assimilate some of the most important lessons of hfc 
For another^ knowledge and skills acquired by that age are yet too 
new to become an essential ingredient of the personahty. 

The aim of post-Basic education has been defined as the pre- 
paration of the adolescent for ‘wise parenthood and creative 
anzenship’, It seeks to extend the use of a craft to secondary 
educaaon and thus on the one hand break down the distmction 
between work and knowledge, and on the other, make education 
economicaUy more self-sufficient The emphasis is throughout on 
soaal relations and the object is to develop m the individuals 
habits of co-operauve action to meet all the phys.cal, mtcUcctual, 
aesthetic and moral needs of the members throug eir own 


The programmes of educational reconstruction at all levels 
received a fresh impetus with the mtroducuon of Provincij 
Autonomy m 1937 Since then and particularly since 1947. he 
State Governments have also been actively mterested m 
reforms of vanous types Many State appointe t p 

mittccs which suggested measures ofreforrn and improvcmen 
secondary cducaSon While there were thm many rcgio^ or 
sectional surveys, no comprehensive survey for the 
whole was attempted nU the Lakshnianaswanu Commission on 
Secondary Education submitted its report m i953 
Among the many important rccommencUnom of 
mission, pndc of place may be given to Irtancc of this 

of a number of multi-purpose schools secondary 

recommendanon for the rccomtnicuon of Indian second ry 
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education cannot be too strongly stressed. Unless we have schools 
which offer a variety of courses, secondary education cannot fulfil 
its main objectives. As we have seen, one of the main defects of 
the existing system is that it is unilinear. All pupils in secondary 
schools have at present to follow more or less the same pattern. 
This retards their growth, for it is obvious that the same pattern 
cannot suit all. A broad division can be made of pupils into those 
who have a practical bent of mind, those who are fond of mathe- 
matics and sciences, those who arc scmiiivc to one of the fine arts 
and those who have an aptitude for the humanities. The problem 
of secondary education in India — ^and perhaps in other countries 
as well— is to provide diversified courses for diem while main- 
taining a core of common subjects for all. 

Secondary education deals with boys and girls just when the)' 
are changing fi^om childhood into early youth. The whole period 
of adolescence is thus covered by secondary education. The 
characteristics of childhood arc on the whole wcU marked and 
uniform. One is therefore on relatively safe ground in dealing 
with children. They have to be ^ven a certain amount of infor- 
mation and trained to certain habits of thought and action. We 
may abo adopt a more definite attitude in dealing with grown- 
ups since their habits and attitudes are already comparatively set. 
Adolescents arc neither children nor adults. What is more disturb- 
ing, they pass fiom one phase to the other with bewildering speed. 
They are then passing tiirough ph)’sical, psychological and emo- 
tional elmges of profound significance to the individual and the 
coi^unity. They must therefore be treated with spc^l sym- 
1 ^’ iniagination. Any attempt to continue the 
rnct ods of elementary or to anticipate those of university educa- 
tion at the secondary stage is therefore attended with grave risks, 
mce the^ onset of adolescence is marked by the emergence of 
crenccs in taste and aptitude, secondary schools must cater to 
e ivcrse needs of the adolescent. There may be some justifica- 
tion for a fairly imiform s)*stcm of elementary education. Children 
must op a 1 the necessary basic skills. Besides, their aptitudes 

arc generally undifferentiated at this early stage of life. As children 
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grow into adolescents, the situation is radically changed With 
gro\ving differences in taste and aptitude, the case for a uniform 
type of education is gone Each adolescent must find m the school 
something whicli calls out its latent qualities The only way of 
doing so 1 $ to offer a more diversified course which will ensure 
that every pupil in the school an find something to suit his or her 


taste 

The establishment of multi-purpose schools is intended to meet 
this special need Reform of secondary schools would have been 
necessary m any case, but the need has become greater on account 
of the adoption of Basic cduation as the pattern of elementary 
cduation throughout the country Pupils of Basic schools will 
receive training m aademic skills only m the context of other 
soaaUy useful activities A purely literary type of sccondapr 
cducanon v,dl not suit them They have a tight to expect that the 
prmaplcs they have leomt at the elemcmaty tuge tviU be p«n 
wider scope during their period m the secondary schools Wider 
ch=i« o *e pupds wiU also mean pea.cr d^clopmen. a eng 
selected Imes Such an arrangement alone con lay a 
for the specializanon we expect m umveisiucs, and other msutu 

“.nsl^:tl‘Sr:L need to provide divetsiMco^^^^^^ 

been met by esubhshmg dilTcrent ty|^s f 

cannot be Li that the expenmen. te b«. a 

even m a country so conscious of the J 

United States There is at nmes a 

leehniealorolhervcealionalcoOTVided^^^^^^^ 

In a country like India, "'here „ different 

cost of manual labour, P™”™ I „„s,o„ to manual 

schools would have ,^,p.culraral or other profes- 

work The provision of iceto ■ condinons 

sional courses in the same sc ^ j 

as purely academic courses will be a visi j 
worth of these disaphncs ,«,,1 m 1 to serve a three-fold 

pu^jr Z; wrpt:lt^«> courses ro pupils vvi.h 
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different aptitudes and interests. They will also help to provide 
trained and efficient personnel for the agricultural, industrial and 
technological programmes of the nation. More important still, 
they will help to bring about a diange in the social outlook in 
which dignity of labour will receive adequate recognition. 

Muld-purpose schools are expected to make secondary educa- 
tion significant and creative for pupils with diverse tastes and 
aptitudes. Another necessary measure to achieve the same pur- 
pose is to extend the provision of co-curricular activities in the 
school. Such co-curricular activities have a direct bearing on 
education as they offer creative outlets to the surplus energy of 
young pupils. They are also instruments for training young per- 
sons in special skills and crafts. It is well known that a person will 
in punmt of his hobbies undergo hardslup of a type which he 
would never stand in his normal avocations. Co-curricular 
activities also provide excellent opportunities for developing 
qualities of character and leadership. They thus have a many- 
sided impact on the discipline of schools. Problems of discipline 
arise only when the pupils find no interest in their work and arc 
not fully occupied. Various types of co-curricular activities will 
keep them busy, offer them channels of creative self-expression 
and at the same time contribute to the improvement of the school 
services. 

The tolc of the multi-purpose sdiool in bringing about a change 
in theoutlook towards manual bbour has already been mentioned. 
The inclusion ofa craft as a compulsory subject in the curriculum 
is also intended to serve the same end. Emphasis on craft is 
intended to be a corrective to the general aversion to manual 
bbour and develop in the pupils a new respect for its dignity. 
Training in a craft is valuable both for its educative implications 
as well as the comtibution it can make in preparing a pupil for 
life. At the elementary stage, training in craft is intended prim- 
arily to develop and establish sensory skills in the child. The pro- 
ducts of his labour have at this stage hardly any economic value, 
but the work of secondary school pupils should be able to meet 
many of their outi needs and also be generally socially acceptable. 
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The inclusion of a craft m the secondary school curriculum will 
thus serve 3 double purpose It will help the pupil to develop his 
personality It will also macase his sclf-confidcncc as he may, if 
the need arise, be able to earn his livelihood by the practice of the 
craft he has learnt 

Among other important recommendations of the Commisuon 
arc those for the improvement of school hbrarics, the use of audio- 
visual aids, the reform of examinations and the adoption of the 
activity method on a far larger scale than has been the ease tdl 
now The library must be regarded as an essential instrument for 
the development of secondary education and be so organized as 
to encourage m pupils the habit of general reading Audio-\BuaI 
aids will make mstruction more viMd and inrercscing and also 
develop the irutuavc of botli ttachen and pupils Nor need such 
aids be confined to expensive matenaJ imported from abroad 
Audto-'> isua/ methods have been used on a ^arge rca/e m the rfach* 
tional teaching of the countryside All that need be done is to 
adapt them for use m the more formal mstruction imparted m 
schools As a step towards the radical reconstruction of the present 
fj'pc of examinations, the Commisnon has suggested that selected 
schools may be given the freedom to work out their osvn sylla- 
buses and methods of teaching and examination The introduc- 
tion of co-cumcular programmes ivill itself increase the quantum 
of school acrivjucs In addmon, pupils must be given a greater 
share m the actual class work by assigning them set tasks and 
allowing them to initiate programmes of study themselves The 
use of pupils of higher classes to help m teaching in the lower 
classes will have a double benefit by improvmg the teacher- 
taught rauo and making the school work more interesting to all 
classes ofpupib 

It IS not possible to discuss m detail the various important 
recommendations made by the Lakshmanaswami Commission 
Those who arc interested wiU find sufficient material m cIk Com- 
mission’s Report, but one other recommendation may m p^smg 
be spcaally mentioned Thu u the one foe the addition of one 
extra year to tiic course to round off secondary education and 
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mark it as a complete stage. This is intended to raise the standard 
of atuinment at the end of the secondary stage. Since this is the 
stage which marks the completion of education for the large 
majority, it need hardly be stressed that no effort must be spared 
to make secondary education a definite stage with special charac- 
teristics of its own. The addition of one extra year will give the 
adolescents an opportunity of attaining greater physical, mental 
and emotional maturity. It will also add to their attainment so 
that secondary education may become a sufficient qualification for 
entry into various vocations. 

V 

It is obvious that the reconstruction of secondary education in 
India cannot be carried out overnight. With the best of inten- 
tions, it is not possible to provide immediately a better and more 
diversified type of secondary school. There arc about 18,000 
such schools in India of whom some 10,000 ate high or higher 
secondary schools. Almost without exception they suffer from 
lack of accommodation, equipment and playing fields. Their 
teachers are ill-paid and often ill-equipped and untrained. The 
cost of raising them to the requisite standard is stupendous and 
pethaps beyond the present capacity of the country. Even if there 
were no financial considerations, sufficient teachers of the requisite 
quality arc simply not available. Nor can they be recruited and 
trained except through a programme extending over many years. 

Since all schools cannot be improved simultaneously, it is 
necessary to develop at least some schools of a belter type in each 
State. In a community pledged to democracy and the equaliza- 
tion of opportunity for all, such a step can be justified only if 
access to belter schools is based on merit alone. From the nature 
of the ease a vast majority of die people in any country must end 
their formal schooling at the dcraentary stage. Even in countries 
like thc'U.S.A., the U.K., Japan or the U.S.S.R., universal free 
education is available only up to the age of i S or so, while sccond- 
ary education proper begins only at that stage. In India, the target 
aid down in the Constitution is to provide universal and free 
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education only up to the age of 14 Even that target has not ) et 
been reached Secondary location is therefore the prerogative 
of only a minority In such a context, the attempt to provide a 
superior type of secondary schools can be justified only if they 
serve as pilot projects which will ultimately raise the quality of 
secondary education for the country as a whole 

The Government of India has recently recognized the nwd of 
takmg a more direct mterest m the improvement of selected 
schools It has been decided that out of the 10,000 high schools m 
the country, at least 500 must be converted into muln-purposc 
schools by July 1956 This will mean additional tcaclicrs build- 
mgs and equipment New courses will be introduced and th- 
libraries of such schoob will be considerably improved It is also 
proposed to up-grade another 1,500 high schools by prosndmg 
Ihem with be^r libraries and laboratoncs and mlrodueing the 
tcaehmgs of saence and olhct ptacnca) , 

The Lblishment of post-Basic schools 
country is abo intended to raise the tone of seen ^ 
as a whole Post-Basie sehoob ine yet m an 
and arc run by pioneen who arcdediatcd .0 an ideal WiAiheu 

leaders for the majority who live in rural areas 

Another important "’"TAmcnci 

number of public schools in th», coun ^ special 

have often pointed out j ^ putbc schoob 

type of prrvate schoob .hat .bee 

cLrally founded by a Pf"' .'“'‘■jl”' °hcir pupib from the 
schoob are mvarubly -idenrnl and tow .hen p^ 

more fortunate sections of the p j.^-ioomcnt of qualities of 

freedom, they by great stress ™ ^"'^"for to.rp< 

leadership and ate able to ptovi gte valuable cenites of 

With rheie advantages they "“V 
experiment in the field of secondary educanon 
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The Government of India decided some time ago to maintain 
t\vo public schools, one in north and die other in south India. 
There was at that time considerable criticism from a sccuon of 
even the informed public. The critics said diat the objective of the 
Constitution is to create a classless society. Special support for 
schools of this type was, they held, against the spirit of the Consti- 
tution as children in such schools wotdd receive a start in the race 
of life. The Government did not agree with the critics and held 
that since the standard of all secondary schools cannot be im- 
mediately raised, at least some centres for a better type of second- 
ary education must be maintained. Their existence would serve 
as a challenge to the more orthodox schools and thus indirectly 
help to raise standards. 

In order, however, to meet the valid objection that better facili- 
ties can be justified only on the ground of higher aptitude, it was 
felt that entrance to such schools should be governed by consider- 
ations of ability of the child rather than the fmancial status of the 
parent. There can be no question that this is an unexceptionable 
principle. All public schools in India must aim at creating condi- 
greater facilities arc offered to children with higher 
abiliti«. There are no doubt some practical difficulties in giving 
tuU and immediate effect to such a principle. Apart from financial 
difficulties in judging the ability of young 
c cn, particularly in border-lmc eases. Nevertheless some 
method must be devised by which at least the best may be found 
a pla^ and the manifestly unfit rejected. The institution of a 
number of ment scholarships in public schools is intended to en- 
sure that able children are not denied the opportunity of studying 
m them only because of lack of means. 

against the public school is that it is more expen- 
ve than an ordinary school. It is aUo said that the public scliool 
to cr^te a new class of socially privileged groups. In an 
under-developed country, the higLr cost of a 
« « established that its contri- 

P M to that of the ordmiry school. Steps must howcv- o- 
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taken to ensure that public schook do not create a pnvdcgcd class 
No one can object to a competition in excellence but there would 
be Jeginmarc ground for complainc if puhhc schook arc merely 
the nursing grounds of the saons of wealthy families 

The higher cost of a public school u perliaps mescapablc The 
ordinary secondary school m India is m any case very short of 
what a secondary school ought to be A place where young 
people spend their most impressionable years should not be 
narrow, restricted and overcrowded It should offer them not 
only formal instruction but the opportunity to practuc the art of 
co-operative and creative bvmg This means that there must be 
facibties for extra-curncular actmnes which arc in some respects 
even more important than the purely academic side of school life 
Games, sports, dramatics debating societies and other social 
activities tram young persons m the art of cmzcmhip Such 
services mean larger accommodation and better and more numer- 
ous staff Improvement would therefore lead to a nsc m costs of 
even ordinary schools 

Pubhc schools are bound to cost still more for one essential 
feature of such schook is rJiat they arc largely residential This 
feature allows the pubhc school to develop all ancillary services 
on a much larger scale than is possible in a day school In addition 
If enables the chddrcn to come into much closer contact with their 
teachers Education is not a matter of mere impartmg of informa- 
tion but a hvmg contact between the mind of the teacher and the 
taught Residence is perhaps the decisive factor which makes 
education m a pubhc school supenor to education m the ordmary 
type of secondary school but that is also the reason why the 
pubhc school IS and must be more ta^>cnsive than the ordinary 
secondary school 

India has rcahzed the importance of residence as an cducaave 
pnnaple from the earliest times In the old Indian system pupils 
went to hve with the teacher Is this not an early form of what hM 

now developed into the residential school? In course of time re 

swtem was ducominucd but some of its values were maintain 
by the personal relations of readier and the taught Till recen y 
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the number of secondary schools was small and more important, 
the size of each school was limited. A majority of them were in 
small towns where the children came into constant contact wth 


their teachers. Practically every child in the school was known 
personally to practically every teacher of the school. Even in the 
larger to^vns — they were ncidier so many nor so large as they arc 
today — the size of the school made it possible for each teacher to 
know each child. Today all this has changed. The number of 
schools has increased enormously. Still more marked has been the 
increase in the size of the school and the tendency for schools to be 
concentrated in the larger towns. The secondary school today is 
often nothing better than a teadiing shop where there is liardly 
any penonal contact between the teacher and the taught. 

A thorough reorganization of secondary education is thus in- 
escapable, but with her existing resources, India cannot provide 
residential education to all her secondary pupils. A large propor- 
tion of schools must remain daysdiools but some of the attractive 
features of public schools can be introduced in them. The house 


system in a public school has obvious excellences. It ought to be 
possible to devise some adaptation of the system for the ordinary 
non-rcsidential school. There arc other features which arc today 
found only in public schools and could with advantage be incor- 
porated in ordinary day schools. Public schools could tlius serve 
as^ pilot institutions where interesting innovations could first be 
tried out in more favourable circumstances. 

The future of public schools in India would be assured if they 
semd this important educational need, and if in addition, the 
toUowing facton are given due consideration: 

(i) A ^hool is, and ought to be, a refleaion of the life of the 
rommumcy. The public school in India must, therefore, be 
brought nearer to the pattern of Indian life. This will mean 
^ges m both the form and the content of the public school, 
there must be considerable simplification of the standards and 
^tomso sc oollife. There must also be considerable reorienta- 
on of the courses to include the traditions and ideals which have 
become part of the Indian heritage. 
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(a) The public schools must also steadily draw closer to the 
general educational system of the country without losu^ tlieir 
special meats Each public school now tends to develop as an in- 
dependent domain While the autonomy of the school has great 
value and must be preserved it is necessary to devise measures to 
ensure greater contacts with one another and with the general 
cduational system of the country - , . it 

(3) Steps must be taken to bring down thccostofpubhcschoo $ 
while mamtaimng their special features and quality They will 
remam more expensive than ordinary schools but every effort 
must be made to reduce the disparity Simplification will lead to 
some economy but other avenues for reducing the gap between 
the expenditure end income must be explored This gxp annot 
be bndged by in mcreise m school fees for ibeidy the fees ire so 
high IS to mike public schools maccessihle >“ fbhe 

p«ple Thcremiybesomesubsidyfrompublicfundsbutpublo 

schools miy also consider the expenence of Basie chcol wte 
part of the school budget u sought to be met by he 
from the craft work of the pupds Pubhc f 

better positron to benefit by the appheanon 
They include a good deal of activity m their normal P«>S 
and with small adjustments much of the , 

to socially useful channels Bes.d« P" 

older than those m a Bmic school acnviiy but m 

children m a Basie school must P"^ ''P “ economic 

a pubhc school such work may and ought to give sum 

"rarAUschoolsgcnerany^a^.^^^^^^^^^^ 

be visible symbols of the prinap -rtmmunitv It is said that 

crjuahzation of oppommity wi “ q must be taken 

the children ate the greatest of the com- 

to see that these assets arc used offered to each child 

muniry This will require that recording to 

accordmg to its need and use of our human 

r.S''e madT te'n'S a step would no. lead to absolute 
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equality nor canic be a functiori of the State to acliicvc equality in 
such sense. There must be difTercnce in aptitude, taste and ability 
between difTercnt individuals. It is however the function of the 
Stateto ensure the equalizationof opportunity andth us create with- 
in the community a sense of democratic solidarity and well being. 


VI 

The shotuge of teachers of quality and the lack of funds make 
it the more necessary to plan carefully the reconstruction of Indian 
secondary education. The Central Advisory Board of Education 
after considering this problem for several years, passed the follow- 
ing resolution in January 1955: 

‘The Board after very careful consideration of the stage of 
termination of secondary education and the qualifications neces- 
sary for entry into univenmes has arrived at the following 
unanimous conclusions: 

(a) The first degree course should be of three years and 17-plus 
should be the nunimum age for entry into universities. 

(i) The end of secondary education at 37-plus should mark 
a terminal stage in education and prepare students for life. 
It should also be of a standard which would enable diem 
to participate with profit in the three years’ degree course, 
(c) The Government of India be requested to appoint a Com- 
nuttee to draw up an integrated syllabus for the School 
Final Examination to achieve the above objective. 

(<i) The last dass of the secondary stage should he called the 
Eleventh Class and may be reached after schooling of not 
less than ten years, the actual duration of the school s^’stem 
in the various States to be determined by the State Govern- 
ments concerned.’ 

A resolution in almost identical terms had been passed earlier 
by a Conference of Vice-Chancellors and Chairmen of Boards of 
Secondary Education held at New Delhi. Later, it was endorsed 
^ the Inter-University Board unanimously at its session held in 
Patna towards the end of January. There is thus agreement, per- 
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haps for tlic first time m almost forty years, on the general pattern 
of secondary education and the structure of the first degree course 
among all the authorities concerned 
It will be noticed that the pattern which has fmally found 
acceptance with State Governments, Universities and Boards of 
Secondary Education is slightly different from the pattern recom- 
mended either by the Radhaknshnan Commission on umvcrsity 
education or the Lakshmanaswami Commission on secondary 
educanon The Radhaknshnan Commission recommended a 
three-) car degree course after the present Intermediate examuu- 
uon The Lakshmanaswami Commission recommended the 
abolition of the Intermediate examination but provided for a four- 
year secondary course before the three-year degrw 

The Radhaknshnan Commission s recommendation about re- 
tammg the Intermediate as the condition of entry to a dcpce 
course had to be modified as the arguments agamst two pufc 
examinattons within a period of only two years 
as convmcing by the Central Advisory Board It is 

per^eethatlLsrrsvo or three monrlubeforeapu^^^^^^^^^ 

Lon, pnpda lose all mtercst m regular eto 

all them Lc and energy on preparmg for the “ 

many msututtons, classes are suspended for the P 

the pupils to prepare better „uln At least 

the puLls wL for three to four L. W 

another month is wasted m securing res a I p 

dowm to work Each public eaammation thm m J^s tim joss^_ 
SIX to seven working monthi Best cs, e undcr- 

ammanon tells upon the ptipik, so I Y p ^ ,vhcn 
take any serious work during ^ Pr„7„erTat tovc argu- 
rheyarJwaumg for. he resul, ^Smsu^meduL- 

ment was that the Intermediate mat jy P national 

tion and was therefore redundant and wastelui 

^Theleco'mmendation of the S'ln'^LT.re 

about a four-year secondary course ''“^'Lory educanon 
provision m *e Indian Consnmnon that compels ry 
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must be provided to all children up to the end of the fourteenth 
year. This meant that a four-year integrated course at the second- 
ary stage would raise the school-leaving age to eighteen and make 
21 the earliest age at which a student could secure the first degree. 
The Lakshamanaswami Commission itself has recorded tlut 
parents and teachers alike were opposed to extending the period 
of tutelage in school beyond 17 or 17-plus. When representa- 
tives of the State Governments were asked this question during 
discussions in the Central Advisory Board, not one State was 
prepared to raise the school-leaving age to 18. In fact, all the 
States said that even 17 or 17-plus would place a great strain on 
their financial and other resources. 

The Lakshmanaswami Commission had given no clear lead on 
the question of the duration of schooling before the end of the 
secondary stage. On the one hand, it suggested that there should 
be four years of schooling after a eight years’ elementary course, 
making the duration of pre-university education one of twelve 
years. On the other, it recommended that in States where at 
present the school-leaving certificate is taken at the end of ten 
years of schooling, the course should be prolonged by one year, 
thus making the duration of pre-university education one of 
eleven years. The Commission had been led to make these am- 
biguous recommendations because of differences in the structure 
of school education in different States. Some had a primary 
course of four years and others of five. In some States the middle 
stage was three, in others four or five. The secondary course 
proper also differed from State to Stale, 

^ impossible to achieve uniformity or even 

esta ish equivalence so long as these divergencies existed. The 
^ therefore, seemed to be to decide what should be 

e proper age for termination of secondary education and 
ctermine the standard wluch a pupil ought to attain at that age. 
ts true that in many European countries, eighteen is the terminal 
sgc or secondary education but for reasons already indicated, it 
Was not possible to extend secondary education in India up to 18. 
esi cs, dians have a shorter expectancy of life and perhaps 
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mature a little earlier than Europeans It would no be improper to 
regard 17 or 17-plus as marking the end of adolescence here and 
fix It as the terminal point of secondary education In all States 
without exception, this \TOuld mean the retention of pupils in 
secondary schools for a longer period than is customary now 
There arc some who on financial grounds oppose such exten- 
sion but It IS inescapable if secondary education is to serve its pur- 
pose If secondary education is to become a terminal point in 
education and nor merely a preparatory stage for entering into 
umversitics, it should be such that the bulk of boys and girls wou 
at the end of this stage, be ready to take up gamful employment 
and play an cfFcctivf role in a democratic society The ua pur 
pose of secondary education, namely to prepare the vast majority 
for hfe and a small mmonty for higher cducanon cannot be uj- 
fdled unless secondary education is extended up to at lent ly-plm 
An objection from a conttaty point of view was at first ta sed 
m States where there is a eleven years’ school course It was said 
that in such States there will be no extension m the period ot 
sehoolmg Since the pupils m these States have to ““V'' 
Intermediate classes before they are in a posilion to join 
versity, the elimination of the Intermediate, it 'v^ 

lead to a lowering rather than a raising of nan r s , , ^ 

non also is based on a misunderstandmg The Advnory 

Board ofEducauon has purposely placed greater sires , , 

at which secondary edumtion is ,o end rhan the years of s hotJmg 
which precede it Even in States which today have c y^^^^ 
sehoolmg before matriculation the examination is 
pupils at IJ or 16 It IS quite obvious tliat other co 
the same, the standard of attamment of pupi sv pyi,l,c 

17 plus than at 15 or 16 Furdier, ’’F .J L at 

examination the wotkmg period m sc 00 s is I 

leas. SIX months A mote sntelligent planning of the 

eurneiilum and the mtroducuon of the niothe S ,1,^ 

medium of insttuetion wiU also help '>',L“^bjecls 

general standard of iiisttuction and attamraen 

These reforms backed by the raising 
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leaving age will thus ensure that pupils will be physically, intel- 
lectually and emotionally better fitted for collegiate education. 

In fact, the deviation from the recommendation of the Rad- 
hakrishnan Commission regarding the need of an Intermediate 
stage or that of the Lakshmanaswami Commission regarding the 
duration of the secondary course proper is more apparent than 
real. The Radhakrishnan Commission recommended the reten- 
tion of the Intermediate examination as it was satisfied tliat any 
standard lower than the present Intermediate would be inadequate 
preparation for entering the university. The recommendation of 
the Central Advisory Board has kept the age of entry to the uni- 
venity at the same level as the end of the present intermediate, but 
because of the better organization of the syllabus and improve- 
ment in methods of teaching aims at reaching a somewhat higher 
standard within the same period of time. Here it maybe mentioned 
that the standard of attainment of most bo)'s and girls who 
seek to enter the univcnicy in the United Kingdom or Europe is 
at the age of seventeen considerably higher thm the standard of 
our intermediate cxaminatiofL There is no reason to think that 
our pupils arc less intelligent than pupils in European countries. 
It may therefore be confidently expected that with better organi- 
zation of the syllabus and better teaching, our young men and 
women will attain the same standard at 17-plus as is now reached 
by pupils of the same age inWestem countries. 

The Lakshmanaswami Commission has no doubt suggested 
t^t there should be a higher secondary stage of four years after 
dementary education, but of these four years the first year will 
be exploratory and aim at finding out the pupil’s aptitude and 
mterest. There is no reason why this exploration should not begin 
m the last year or even earlier of the eight-year elementary course. 

or one would allow a great deal of flexibility in this matter and 
per^t pupils to change from one course to another at any stage 
wing school life. For the m^ority, this divenion will falcp place 
2t c age of 13 or 14, so that the majority of pupils who go in for 
^condary education vrill receive at least four or five years’ school- 
ing in that stage. It will be only a small minority that wull be 
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selected for the secondary course either earher or at a later age. 

’The Advisory Board has for the reasons detailed above fixed 
the terminal point for secondary cducanon at 17-plus and recom- 
mended that the prc-umversity class m all States should be called 
Class Eleven. It has however left the actual duration of the school 
system m the \ anous States to be determined by the State Govern- 
ments concerned If for any reason a State wishes to retain ele\ en 
years of schoohng before Class Eleven it can do so by starting 
formal schoohng at the age of five, but the tcrmmal age and the 
standard of attainment at that stage will be the same for all Such 
an arrangement is necessary at least during the transinonal period 
as it will cause as httlc thslocaoon as possible to the different 
systems which at present exist m the Sutes In order however to 
ensure that the standard aimed at this pre-umveruty class is urn- 
form throughout the country, the Board has recommended that 
an mtegrated syllabus for the School Final Examination should be 
drawn up by a Central Committee and applied to all Sutes 
Since there 11 no reason to think that boys and guU differ m 
mtrm»c abJity m ifliroit parts of tha coimtr>, rfia fratron of 
the same age as the temunal pomt of '"i" “ S" 

pected to ensure that the attauunent wiU aho he simJar througll- 

"“Th’e'rKMOTCtion of Jceondary education m India » a 
talk. Though It 11 eiientially a Stale reiponiihdit) . ^ 

ment of Indu hat teeognized the need of uhiig a more d,r« 
interm m iti achievement Mention has already hem ""J' ^ 
dccuion to improve some a ooo ens^g s oo 

of them hecome higher secondary ^oob 'h, 

istmg schools would sriUrcmamordina^ g c . j ^ 

transitional period 7 ,? Zlim iSniry 

schoob will exist side hyiidc , ,„%f die three- 

schools w-iU he able to go straight to the > e . 
yeardegreecourse The pupil, m the exnmis.>r”f'‘«;"7^“;; 
will require m additional cause the lean diiloea- 

univcnincs Asamcasurc'vhtchis > j. rnav be 

non. It has been sucgcstcd that this prc-un.vm.tv class m 
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retained in colleges wliich at present have a two years’ Intermedi- 
ate followed by a two-year degree course. All that would be 
necessary would be to rearrange the organization to onc-plus- 
three in place of two-plus-two. Even universities which have a 
three-year degree course may find it easier to add this pre- 
university class to a college than to a school. 

There is however another school of thought which would like 
this additional year to be organized in the schools themselves, 
mainly on the ground that the instruction given during this year 
should follow the methods of sthool teaching. In a university, a 
teacher can lecture to a class of a hundred or more. The students 
are expected to select for themselves what they consider relevant 
or important in the teacher’s discourse. In a school system of 
teaching the teacher is expected to give individual attention and 
guidance to the pupils in his charge. This is one main reason why 
school classes consist of 30 or 40 pupils while college classes arc 
often two or three times that number. Another argument in 
favour of having this pre-university class in the school is that as 
the highest class in the secondary stage, it will receive a degree of 
attention which it can never secure in a college. Besides, the 
organization of this class in the school will provide the pupils with 
larger opportunities of developing qualities of leadership than 
would be possible otherwise. Thb is however a matter which can 
be left to the State Governments to decide in consultation with 
the university concerned after taking into account the facilities 
available in the schools and colleges. 

VII 

Important as is the role of the teacher in all stages of education, 
t ere arc certain special features in secondary education which 
nuke It even more crucial at that stage. Teachers in elementary 
sc 00 5^ny ^ heavy responsibility as they determine the develop- 
ment of the young placed in their charge. Children are, however, 
on t c w o c, docile and truthful. In any case, they are more 
casi y amenable to the discipline the teacher imposes on them. 
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At tlie Other extreme, students in universities and institutions of 
higher learning arc mcreasingly independent of the teacher They 
pursue their studies by themselves and look to the teacher only 
for general guidance and dirccnon Besides they arc compara 
tivcly mature and do not need the constant attention of their 
teachers Pupils m the secondary stage lack the docihty and de- 
pendence of young children but have not yet developed the 
maturity and mdcpcndencc of college students They have the 
adolescents distrust of existing values and are in a mood of per- 
manent rebeUiousness and unrest They have also all the impatient 
idealism of youtli and seek to rebuild the world nearer their 
heart s desire Their teachers are either their heroes or tyrants 
■whose authority must be defied at any cost At no stage of c uca 
tion IS it therefore so necessary that the teachers must have wisdom 
and patience and a firm faith wbch will enable them to give 
proper guidance to the youth placed in their chwgc 
The headmaster has a decisive role to play m such an 
The quil.tyind atmosphere ofa school dcpesids largely o" >>“ P“; 

sonahtyandmterest W.thanalert efficient and sympathetic head 
the tone of the whole school 
goodheadmaster even energetic andwcU 
best mtentions cannot do muob Many 

careers wuh excellent ideas but due to “"“"BnneJ enw onmem 

and the pressutcofroutme they tend to losethettearlyenthuus^m 

and arc m quite a large number of eases content .0 carry on the 

work of the school m a routine way ,„rhcrs and 

Apart from an uneongemal soced batipound all reaeto -d 
the Ladmaster ss no exeepnon are hahle to suffer fmm ne 
monotony which attends much of dais 
this IS partly mitigated by the comtam mcen 

boundaL of knUdge Schools t 

generally content themselves with The 

has already become a part of I c “ rf j^poutmcofdcad 

novelty of the teachers work SMH wear l,ow 

monotony sets in Once a teacher ‘" i jjj teacher must 
can he evoke and hold the interest of his pupils* Th. tcacn 
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retained in colleges which at present have a two years’ Intermedi- 
ate followed by a two-year degree course. All that would be 
necessary would be to rearrange the organization to one-plus- 
three in place of two-plus-two. Even universities which have a 
three-year degree course may find it easier to add this pre- 
university class to a college than to a school. 

There is however another sdiool of thought which would like 
this additional year to be organized in the schools themselves, 
mainly on the ground that the instruction given during this year 
should follow the methods of school teaching. In a university, a 
teacher can lecture to a class of a hundred or more. The students 
arc expected to select for themselves what they consider relevant 
or important in the teacher’s discourse. In a school system of 
teaching the teacher is expected to give individual attention and 
guidance to the pupils in his charge. This is one main reason why 
school classes consist of 30 or 40 pupils while college classes arc 
often two or three times that number. Another argument in 
favour of having this pre-university class in the school is that as 
the highest class in the secondary stage, it will receive a degree of 
attention which it can never secure in a college. Besides, the 
organization of this class in the school will provide the pupils with 
larger opportunities of developing qualities of leadership than 
would be possible otherwise. This is however a matter which can 
be left to the State Governments to decide in consultation with 
the university concerned after taking into account the facilities 
available in the schools and colleges. 

VII 

Important as is the role of the teacher in all stages of education, 

ere arc certain special features in secondary education which 
ma e It even more crucial at that stage. Teachers in elementary 
schools carry a heavy responsibility as they determine the develop- 
ment of the young placed in thdr charge. Children arc, however, 
on t c w o c, docile and truthful. In any case, they arc more 
call y amenable to the disaplinc the teacher imposes on them. 
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At the other extreme, students m imi\crsities 2 nd imtitunons of 
higher learning arc mcreasmgly mdependent of the teacher. They 
pursue their studies b) themselves and look to the teacher only 
for general guidance and direction Sesidcs, they are compara- 
tively mature and do not need tlie constant attention of their 
tcachen Pupils m the secondary stage lack the doality and de- 
pendence of young children but ha\e not yet developed the 
maturity and mdepcndcnce of college students They have the 
adolescents’ distrust of exisong values and arc m a mood of per- 
manent rcbcihousncss and unrest They have also all the impatient 
idealism of youth and seek to tebuJd the world nearer their 
heart’s desire Their teachers arc either ihcir heroes or t>Tants 
whose authority must be defied at any cost. At no stage of educa- 
uon u It therefore so necessary that the teachers must have w-isdora 
and patience and a firm faith which will enable them to give 
proper guidance to the youth pbc«l m their elmge 
The headmaster has a decisive role to play m such an endcavo^ 
The quality and atmoiphere ofa school depends largely on ho Per- 
sonality and mterest \Vtthanalert.effiaentands>mpathenchad 

the tone of the whole school improves Withoiil support fom 
good headmaster, es en enrrgencandwrll-tramed tcachcBs iththe 
best mtcntions cannot do much Many hea masters 
careers with exceUent ideas, but doc to 

andtheptcssurcofroutine,th=ytendtolosetbc.rcarly™h^m 

and arc m quite a large number of cases content to carry on Uic 

work of the school m a rouanc way and 

Apart from an uncongcmal soaal baA^und, all «eb« imd 
.he Ldmaster u no excepoon, are liable to 
monotony which attends much of class tea g 
this is parti) mitigated by the comtam me 
bound^cs of knosvlcdgc SchooU offer 
generally content thcmielscs wn* . heritage The 

^ already become a part of oS''”' 

novelty of the teachB s w ork „ ho w otk. how 

monotony sets m Onccateachcr ,1«. The teacher must, 

can he evoke and hold the mtcrest of his pupils t The tea 
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therefore, be helped to overcome the monotony of tlic daily 
routine and gain fresh experiences that will add to the quality 
of his work. 

An attempt has recently been made in India to deal with this 
problem. Their number — there arc about 200,000 teachers in 
secondary schools — made it impossible to organize adequate 
facilities for all teachers but it was felt that a beginning should be 
made with the headmasters. In 1953, a Scminar-cum-Summcr 
Camp was held in Simla, formerly the summer capital of India, 
to give the headmasters from different States an opportunity of 
comparing notes, exchanging and sharing experiences and dis- 
cussing various matters of common interest. It also afforded them 
a break from their everyday routine. The financial resources of 
teachers rule out any large-scale travelling. Not many head- 
masters move out of their States and the idea of a holiday in the 
lulls is for the majority an impossible dream. The offer of such 
^ opportunity would, it was hoped, serve to stimulate 'their 
mterest and enthusiasm. The dose association of headmasters 
from widely scattered States would also help to develop in them 
a truly national outlook. The Scminar-cum-Camp could thus 
rontributc to the growth of greater uniformity of educational 
xdw and practices throughout the country. 

ere were other reasons which favoured the holding of this 
er^ar-cum*Camp. In spite of the various handicaps from 
suffer, there arc headmasters in all parts of the country 
w o ave one good work. Unfortunately, this is not often 
known beyond their immediate environment. Bringing them to- 
gether would help to enrich the experience of the participants, and 
mahe it possible to diffuse throughout the country some of the 
most stgmficant methods and ideas developed in different regions. 

he State Governments were requested to depute to this Seminar- 
mm-Camp some of their best headmasters. Selection by their 
^ ^ recognition of their special competence and 

fv ^ ^ ^ encourage other headmasten to make special 
eliorts for improvmg their schools. 

he success of the experiment was so great that it was de- 
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adc(J to make such Scnunar-cum-Camps a regular item m the 
programme of reconstruction of secondary eduation Ten 
intcr-Sutc camps on a regional basis were accordingly held during 
1954 and ten more have been planned for 1955 State Governments 
ha% c also started to organize similar Semmar-cum-Camps It is 
hoped that withm the next five years, three to four thousand 
headmasters will have the opportumty of paruapatmg m a 
Central or State Seminar-cum-Camp r . j 

It was soon realized that valuable as such gathenngs of head- 
masters are. the Directorate and the inspecting staff have to be 
brought into the picture to achieve full success Headmasters can 
propose mnovatioTU and experiments but unless these arc we - 
corned or or least tolentcd by the D.rcetorate, tebool^nag^ 
menls very soon become nctvom jbom tbtit posnblc clteeli m 
the \ery first Scmmar-cum-CMip held at Simla. Directorates of 
different States tv etc invited to come and patnopatc for part 
the ame In the regional Seimnats m 1954 and 1955. ' 

definite tepresenation has been given to the ' 

Seminars are also makmg provision for the atten^na of 
of the uupeetmg staff In addmon, almost 
Camps w« able to ataaet Edneanon Ministers, 
and other important members of the cdnea.ional wo Id Th^ 
have not stayed long but then participation or cv . 
often been an encouragement to the headmasters andaneducanon 

“a legmnmg has now been made with simila— jot 
pnneipals of Ttainmg Colleges For reasons 

It has so far been impossible to arrange sue ”mp 

of secondary schools An attempt is howo™ 
organize weekend discussion groups for tcac c ^ 

jea from thesameschool dismet „m= 

tvilh so many State Governments even this boo"^ “ 
and cannot prove fully satisfactory That is "bF 
being concentrated on Itaimng “ll^ts ‘ „ and hold 

of such colleges paincipa.e in i of 

special ones of their owm, it would lead to a irans 
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dieatmosplierc in training colleges ty making them more sensitive 
to the difficulties which the headmaster of a secondary school has 
to face. 

Another proposal intended to improve the effectiveness of 
training colleges deserves special mention. It is proposed to 
introduce a new type of Extension Service in a number of seized 
trMning colleges. These colleges will have a special relationship 
to a number of high schools in their respective areas. This will 
have, it is hoped, a two-fold effect on all training programmes. 
Till now, training colleges have been places where individuals-^ 
whether practising teachers or young candidates for the profession 
— ^havc come to receive training. Under the new proposal, each 
selected college will go out to reach all high schools within the 
orbit of its operation. Thus, on the one hand, the training will 
extend not to individual teachers but to the entire schools, and 
on the other it will be a projccnon of the training college into 
the life of the school. Training colleges, by improving the 
quality of new recruits and giving a new outlook to teachers 
already in the profession, may thus help to start a silent revolution 
which will change our existing secondary schools beyond 
recognition, 

February 1955 . 
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THE CONCEPT OF SOCIAL EDUCATION 


THAT the State must provide education for all cinzcns has been 
widely recogniKtl onl) in comparatively recent times Yet it is 
surpruing that it should have taken so long to recognize this 
obligation In physical prowess man is fairly low in the order of 
creation. His senses also are cxtremcl) weak If he has yet tn 
umphed over the rest of creauon the secret hes in his mpacity to 
enneh his own cxpcnencc by drawing upon those of others m 
present and past generations The simplest d^onofduauon 
one can ofTcr is that it is the process by which this broadening of 
the cxpcncncc of the individual and the community has taken 
place since the days of primitive man r l - 
Education m this sense has hem a condition for human p g 
and m fact for human survival That this ^ not J*Iy 

rrxognizedmthe past was dueto the hcrarchicalst^^^^^^^ 

earlier societies In such soactics— whether they arc m . 

or aristocratic priestly or oligarchic-thcre was a > 
hierarchy and decisions w ere uken by comparanv y a 
therefore possible for soaety to function and even P^s it 
education and the consequent broadening o expen ^ 

reach all ,hc people Today d.e pormon .3 

decisions still remain m the hands of a few, u 

dieirpowerandaulhorityftomtheaeqincseenee ifnotlhc 

cons,;,, of the many No, even die nsos, 
go fully and always agamst the will of the p p j ^ ^ 
Ly for a Imle whde or on cerum /"e be 

broad Imcs of his pohey over long P'" ^ 1 ^ he 

determmed by die character and die temper ol P P 
claims to command 
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Education for the people is therefore a desideratum in a country 
like India which has chosen democracy to be its way of life. 
Democracy can work only if all the people of the land have some 
knowledge of general issues while smaller groups of experts have 
more specialized and intensive knowledge according to their 
position in the liicrarchy of leadership. Modem conditions have 
made the need for both general and specialized knowledge even 
more urgent. The advance of science has vastly expanded the 
horizons of our experience by converting the whole world into 
one family. Simultaneously, it has placed in man’s hand instru- 
ments of destruction which can wipe out the human race. With 
the grotving interlacing of relations between peoples all over the 
world, the decision to adopt a democratic way of life has imposed 
an immense responsibility on the Indian people. If Indian demo- 
era^ is to be real, the people at large must have knowledge of 
India and the world. 


We do not often associate a democracy with an hierarchy. 
Democracy docs not and cannot however mean the rule of all 
but only the opportunity of rule by all. Even in a democracy, 
ihCTc must be a leader or group of leaders taking decisions at 
dincrcnt levels of national life. In the old hierarchical forms of 
society, Iwdership was an accident of birth, status or wealth. In 
any case, it was confined to a comparatively small and restricted 
^oup. Today, leadership at all levels is open to all members of 
e community. It is an opportumty of Icadcrsliip rather than 
leadership which has been brought within the reach of aU 
m a democracy. 

- must be widespread education permeat- 

g the hte of the community. This demands provision for uni- 
compulsory free education to the growing generations. It 
not without significance that the concept of universal free 
vrith the extension of franchise among the 
for children has increasingly become a first cal! 
and in ^ i^esouTces. Children however take time to grow up 
events will not wait. In countries, where 
education is not widespread and which have adopted a demo- 
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cratic way of bfc, it is thus necessary to undertake spcaal pro- 
grammes to eradicate illiteracy among adults In this way alone 
can the deficicnccs created by the past lack of educational faa- 
htics be overcome 

There IS another reason for placing a speaal emphasis on a pro- 
gramme of education for the adults No programme ofcompul- 
sor) umvcrsal education for children can possibly succeed without 
the active support of adults A State may pass a law makmg educa- 
tion compulsory but unless the people accept such laws no State 
can enforce them by military or pobcc measures It has also to 
be remembered that countnes educationally backward will be 
economically backward. In such conditions, the smallest addiuon 
to the family mcome makes a difference and children begin to 
earn at an early age The decision to send a child to school often 
involves a consaous sacrifice on the part of the family A vast 
programme of education for the adults is necessary to make them 
realize the need for such sacrifice 


When Inia bcome free in 1947 P“ f 

population waa hccratc If only the aanlo were coum=a-and they 
alone have the nght of deemon in a dcntocraey-the 
of hteracy was ltdl lowet, perhaps not even to per cent In o*er 
words, of the people who were to exereue “'“'W “ “ 
democratic republic, 90 per cent lacked t c equip j 

lecnng .nfomtatton about condtuons nt Jen ^ 

world and so devoted to the . 1 of literacy, there 

One reason for this ,s that 

has been widespread popular ^uca -broad have often 

mainly through word of mouth People &om abroad na 
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been impressed — and Indians share the feeling when they think 
about it — by the spirit of culture and civilized conduct which 
even the illiterate Indian often displays. Illiteracy and culture at 
first sight seem incompatible. The paradox is however explained 
if we remember the long tradition of oral education that has 
obtained in India. Custom and folk lore, proverbs and fables, 
mythology and scripture have been passed from generation to 
generation byword of mouth and to some extent made up for the 
lack of teaching through the written word. 

Such oral education was perhaps adequate in the past when the 
world was divided into a number of isolated societies. Because of 
difficulties of communication, ead> society livcd^ as a more or 
less self-contained unit. Customs and conventions reinforced by 
traditional beliefs were able to deal with problems which arose 
in them. Today, when societies with different outlooks and back- 
grounds have been brought into close contact, and the world is 
becoming increasingly one, ciutoms or traditional beliefs can no 
longer meet the challenge of the new situation. For one thing, the 
existence of a number of divergent customs and beliefs tends to 
weaken the hold of each on its adherents. For another, the beliefs 
or customs of one society, even if firmly held, cannot offer a 
solution to the problems posed by the clash between two such 
sets. In such a situation it is necessary to strengthen traditional 
b^efi by appeal to reason. Oral education must also increasingly 
pve place to education through the written word. Memory which 
'^chicle of oral education can no longer cope with the multi- 
plicity and complexity of facts. Education which enabled primi- 
Dve mm to ovcccome the opposition of natural forces must today 
^ him to overcome the problems created by the clash between 
different social forces and ideas. It must also increase human 
res icncc to enable man to accept innovations from abroad so 
long as they contribute to human welfare. 

Fortunately for Indb, the social climate has always been fav- 
oura c to cduation. In andent Indian tradition, the Brahmin 
w o w« cs^tially a teacher was placed at the head of the soda! 

crar y. uring the Middle Ages comparable reverence was 
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paid to Miuhin divines The Brahmin no Jonger enjoyed his 
former pre-cminencc but he was accorded greater honour than 
other sections of the community In modem India, the general 
desire for education has, if anything, deepened Even the illiterate 
among adults arc hungry for education for their children and 
themselves This considerably lightens the administrator s task 
In fact the situation m India is that the people want education faster 
and on a larger scale than the State is able to provide 

With the growth of political consciousness and the achieve- 
ment of power by the people, there has been a corresponding in- 
crease m the demand as well as the promotion of education at all 
levels and particularly m the sphere of adult education Since 193? 
on a more or less provmcial and smcc 1948 on a rution-wide s c, 
a great effort is being made to eradicate lUitcra^ among a ts 
There 1$ also gro^vmg recognraon that the lack of “ 

one of the major causes of India’s poverty It IS sal at e 

no country which is mtnwicaUy nch or poor itis what “«P« 0 P c 
make of the available resources A country “ 

not nch in natural resources is one of the most 
I2ed and prosperous countries of the world . 

her people On the other hand, there are vast areas m 

andAfricawhich.mspitcofimmenscnaturalwc , a c - 

and poor The Indian people have now recognized * 

wideprcad educanon as a condinon of economic prospenty 

^tm; 5 Tn^r^;of.he successes and fadnres of 

movements since 1937 ss both mtcrcstmg ^ ^ jural 

vmcial autonomy and the expansion of the r p 

areas gave a great and immethate smpetus to 
adults The impulse did not 

partly because of the outbreak of World ar i^guatc The 

beeaL the conception of adult educanon 
emphasis was on literacy alone ^d child 

paid to the difference m interest between the adnu 
The result was that the adnltssoon became ho ed 'vi* * W 
eliildren's boohs that they weie required to read As 
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there grew a tendency to mininmc the importance of literacy. 
Some programmes were framed which sought to educate the 
adult without the mediation of reading and writing. From the 
nature of the ease, such experiments could have only limited 
success. Education without literacy may have served in the simpler 
days of the past, but in the complex situation of the present, 
literacy has become an essential ingredient of education. 

A little reflection makes it dear that programmes of adult 
literacy face several spcdal problems. Tliosc who began their 
essay in literacy in childhood arc often unable to realize the spcdal 
difficulties which face the adult learner. The child has an almost 
photographic memory. His fund of experience is limited but his 
curiosity is infinite. Learning to read is therefore for him an ad- 
venture and cxdtcmcnt. The adult has already achieved a body of 
knowledge and experience whidi normally suffice for most of his 
needs. He thus has no immediate incentive to acquire literacy. In 
fact, in many eases, he has to overcome the inertia of habit and 
an inner opposition to learn to read. 

The practice of teaching literacy has also been geared to the 
needs of the child. He leams the alphabet through pictures and/or 
rhymes. The rhythm and the rhyme arc often adequate compen- 
sation for the effort to Icam. Stories of adventure whet his ap- 
petite for more experience. Not so with the adult. Various devices 
have therefore been adopted to overcome his difficulties. One is 
to choose words which arc the names of objects resembling the 
sliapc of die letter with which the word begins. Others have 
sought to start with words if not sentences as they felt that the 
attention of the adult could not be held if he was asked to Icam 
single letters. All these methods have been followed with varying 
success but available experience does not justify the grant of 
premium to any particular technique. In £aa. it is the enthusiasm 
mderstanding of the teacher that has generally been the 
deasivc faaor for success. 

Connectc^ with the problem of learning letters is that of pro- 
J^dmg suitoble textboob for the adult. It is obvious that children’s 
oo w' not do. The adult may be illiterate but his is a mature 
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mind. He also has a far wider range of interest and vocabulary. His 
books therefore have to be adult in content but the words used 
must employ as simple letters as possible. Here ag^ various 
methods have been used. In most Indian alphabets, there arc con- 
junct consonants which arc a terror to the young learner and still 
more so to the adult ncolitcratc. Some of the textbooks avoid the 
use of all compound letters. This gives them far greater flexibility 
as subjects suitable to adult interest can be included. Another 
method which has been followed with considerable success is to 
use books of general knowledge or history as textbooks for adults. 
The advantage of this method has been tliat the adult gets materia 
siutcd to his maiurer mind and acquires information and know- 
ledge simultaneously with skill in reading. j i • 

In a sense even more important than textbooks for a ts is 
the provision of suitable literature for their after-reading. r^ 

lapse into illiteracy unless they keep up the reading habit, in me 
ease of adults such bpse into illiteracy is even quicker. The produc- 
tion of literature for the adult must therefore have a mg i 
It is necessary to ensure that such literature is of high quality. 
The State cannot of course produce literature but it can help 
creating conditions in wliich healthy and wholesome htenture 
may find as wide a market as possible. ...l;.-.. 

As a result of experience and further thoug ^ * ^merred* 

anew conception ofcducationforthcadulthasgraduallycmeg. 

It recognizes that the adult’s various interests mmt ® 

if an adult education programme is to suc<xc . ^ 

a five-pointed programme which seeks as br as P°*^‘ 

all the needs of the adult. The five items in the 

tended to provide firstly literacy, secondly 

rules of health, thirdly training for the improve adequate 

economic status, fourthly a sense of dtizcnsfup with - adegu^c 

consciousness of rights Lid dudes and 

recreation suited to^hc needs efthe community the m^v.^ 
dual. All the devices that modem science can 
.o be udlieed to -Heve S-- 

programme is to make the mdividual 
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community and simultaneously raise the standard of life for 
society as a whole, it is described as social education to distinguish 
it from the older programmes of mere literacy. 

Social education may thus be defmed as a course of study 
directed towards the production of consciousness of citizenship 
among the people and the promotion of social solidarity among 
them. It is not content with the introduction of literacy among the 
grown-up illiterates but aims at the production of an educated 
mind among the masses. As a natural corollary, it seeks to in- 
culcate in them a lively sense of rights and dudes of citizenship 
both as individuals and as members of the community. 

ni 

Free India had to overcome the handicap of widespread adult 
illiteracy. She had also to create among large sections of her people 
the urge to better life. There is no denying that till very recently 
our villages were moribund. The peasant — and he constitutes the 
vast majority of the Indian people — lived without present satis- 
faction or future hope. In many eases he was not even conscious 
that his present condition could be improved. The age-old Indian 
belief in destiny and the law of kamta has reconciled him to con- 
ditions which were at times intolerable. 

With the increase of political power of the people, a new 
awakening began in the villages. The extension of the franchise 
to rural areas brought into the village people who had formerly 
confined their activities to towns. When the poor and illiterate 
peasant found that the so-called great in society came as a sup- 
plicant to his doors, he started to develop a new sense of dignity. 

he was not at first always conscious of 
e implications of his vote. In some eases he even regarded it 
^ a ^ablc commodity and exchanged it for the highest price. 
He IS becoming increasingly aware that the exercise of the 
tranchisc u not only a privilege but also an obUgation. After 1947. 
3 n specially in the last three years, there has been an immense 
aw enmg of public consciousness among all sections of the 
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people The new concept of socul education formulated in 1948 
v.a$ an anticipation of this development. 

One of the major planks m this new concept ofsoaal education 
u the development of the sense of citizenship This necessarily 
involves some knowledge of the history and geography of the 
countrv and ofthc social conditions obtaining there Italsoimphes 
acquamtance with the workmg of the State and particularly of the 
meaning and value of the vote The early attitude towards the 
vote as a saleable commodity has to be replaced by a new con- 
sciousness that It IS an obligation and the S) mbol of one s citizen- 
ship In a democratic society, atizcnship means participating in 
the sovereignty of the people The vote is therefore evidence of 


the mdividual’s share m sovereign power 
It IS obvious that such instruction m social and pohtical oh^a- 
tion must begin with the working of local self government 'mi 
K why m all programmes of social education a great deal ot 
emphasis has been placed on making the aozen conscious 0 
nghts and duties not only as a member of the State but also as a 

member of the many smaller communmes in which c ^ 

orgamzed Smcc 1952. there has been a great deve , 

vvhataredescnbcdasComm«mry0m%mfn/Pr.yfffsandI^ffrteMl 

Extension Scruiccs The Community Development 
an attempt to develop a compact rural area J’X 
of the services which till now have been availab ^ ° ^ 

The National Extension programme seeb to prow e 5 *^ 
vices on a less elaborate scale and may be regar ® Protect 
towards the development of the area into a ^ 

Wlulc Central assislance and guidance arc avadablc for h«c p^ 
jeets, their essence is the evocation of local 
develops m the people of the area the ° ofsocul cduca- 

mitiative It is proposed to link up all progran -^jucauon in 

non with these National Extension Services « 
citizenship becomes real and concrtfc to t c “ » ^ raising the 

National Extension Serv ices imply a tota c 
sundnrd ofl* of .he people m »!' "eJo^Ae .^w con- 
the aim of social cducauon since the a p 


o 
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ception in 1948. It therefore follo\w that programmes of social 
education include training in measures for economic improve- 
ment as well as instruction in the laws of personal and public 
health with special emphasis on clean and healthy living. The im- 
provement of personal and public health requires greater resources 
on the part of the community. Social education therefore seeks to 
provide faciliucs for learning crafts which will enable the com- 
munity to create the additional wealth necessary to sustain such 
effort. Since the vast majority of the Indian people depend on the 
land for their living, social education in villages is paying a great 
deal of attention to die improvement of agriculture. It is also seek- 
ing to provide fruitful oudets for the periods of enforced rest 
which is characteristic of Indian farming. In the absence of 
adequate rural credit, attempts have been made to increase the 
wealth of the community by bringing together unutilized labour 
and unfulfilled demands. In a word, social education is a powerful 
instrument for providing information to the average citizen for a 
fuller and freer life. 

It may be added that the real aim of social education is to create 
an educated rrund among the adult illiterate. This emphasis on 
education helps to indicate why mere literacy is not enough. We 
have in recent times had examples of peoples who are highly 
literate but whose education has been incomplete because of racial 
or class prejudice. Even today there arc areas of the world with 
high literacy but with the culture of the people far short of what 
is desirable and possible. One manifestation of such lack of culture 
is to be found in the multiplication of sensational journalism, the 
production of cheap literature and the display of films which arc 
often crude and vulgar. 

The co-cxistcncc of literacy and lack of culture is essentially a 
modem phenomenon. It can arise only out ofinadequate attention 
to the recreational needs of the community. The success of the 
Industrial Revolution was largely due to the principle of division 
of labour which led to an enormous increase in the production of 
g^ds. This encouraged extennon of the principle to the affairs of 
life and led to a sharp differentiation of amusement from work. 
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Life docs not however permit such divorce between its different 
mamfestaaom The more work became the concern of the com- 
munity, the more was the individuai throvsTi upon his own re- 
sources m respect of recreation and amusement The cxpcncncc of 
adult education programmes m India m rpjy proved that unless 
recreation was made an essential theme, the adult very soon tired 
of the effort at removing illiteracy Recreation, as the name itself 
suggests, enables the mdividual so to use his leisure that he can 
face his allotted tasks with fresh and renewed energy Tlic problem 
of social educaoan is thus closely Jinked up with the problem of 
leisure In the past, leuurc was the pnvdegc of the few They were 
tramed how to use this privilege and w ere responsible for devclop- 
mg some of the finest products of human art Today, leisure is 
potentially wthin the reach of all, but many do not know how to 
use It An educated mmd may be defined as one which can utilize 
its leuure creanveJy 

Programmes of social cduation seek to provide for the training 
of the emotions through art, literature, music, dance and other 
creative acuvities Attempts are also bemg made for produemg 
hccrature which will maintain the anaent Indian tradition of 
toleration, goodwdi and limitation of wants while discarding 
some of the ngidiry which developed in India m course of time 
Through the establishment of autonomous academies m the fields 
of letten, dance, drama and music and of the visual arts, the State 
IS seeking to enlarge the opportunities for creative self-expression 
by all types of artists Special prizes have been msoiutcd to draw 
the attention of artists to the need of creating Ltcraturc for the 
nco-hteratc adult Books for such awards are chosen not by any 
State autboncy but by bodies of htciary men and cnucs whose 
recommendations arc mvarabjy accept^ Jr is also proposed to 
Set up an autonomous National Book Trust which will publish 
or assist m the publication of cheap editions of the classics of India 
and other countnes as well as anginal books on all subjects which 
are of mreresc to the cinzcns of a democracy 

The whole of India s history has been marked by the attempt at 
accommodauon between dificrcnt peoples, different outloob and 
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different traditions. In the modem world such an attitude of 
accommodation is even more necessary because of the close con- 
tacts between peoples of diverse nations and countries. In all pro- 
grammes of social education, a special emphasis is therefore placed 
on the principles of human brotherhood and a umversal ethic. 
Very great stress is also placed on the necessity of toleration of 
differences in a demoaacy. 

As indicated earlier, education of children cannot progress un- 
less it is supported by the effort of the adults. On the other hand, 
social education cannot also make the necessary progress unless it 
is closely linked up with the normal educational activities of the 
community. It is therefore proposed that all social education pro- 
grammes should be worked through the village school so that the 
schools may become the centres of community life. There is 
almost umversal agreement that school-teachers should be the 
main instrument in making the masses conscious of this new urge. 

IV 

These broad ideals of social education have been accepted by all 
States. In the implementation of the programme, it was but 
natural that different States should place greater emphasis on 
different aspects. In a few States, the main emphasis is still on 
literacy. At the other extreme, there arc one or two States, where 
social education is sought to be imparted through traditional oral 
methods. Attempts have also been made to use many modem 
audio-visual aids but even though the instruments arc different, 
the principle is based on the experience of centuries. For reasons 
already indicated, education based on a purely oral tradition can- 
not suffice in the modem world. Experience is compelling all 
States to recognize increasingly the importance of literacy in their 
programmes of education. 

One interesting development in this field is the evolution of the 
EJucational Caravan in the Delhi State. These caravans arc units 
of three or four jeeps with or svithout trailers. One unit serves as a 
mobile stage, tlic second has a small travelling library and the 
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tliird IS an exhibition-van while the fourth carries a projector The 
aravan goes to a centrally situated vdiage and organizes a com- 
bmed exhibition of health and hygiene as well as agricultural and 
industrial products Physical feats and athletic contests for both 
chddrcn and adults help to rouse local interest Dramas arc also 
produced svith the aid of local talent They generally deal with 
some local problem and serve to stress the need of education for 
the villagers After the educational caravan has— through its ex- 
hibits, discourses demonstrauons and contests— aroused local 
mtcrcstm the programme of social cducanon a squad of twenty 
to thirty teachers (both men and women) move into the area for a 
period of four to six weeks They organize as large a number of 
sooal education classes as possible for both men and women A 
breach in the citadel of illiteracy is thus made When these squads 
move away, the local teachers take up the work and continue the 
programme Certificates ofhtcracy arc generally given at the end 
of three to six months 

Delhi 5 target is to achieve literacy for 50 per cent of the adults 
of forty or below by 1957 Since the percentage was only about 
Ten when the programme began in jpjo this target cannot be re- 
garded as too low In fact the fulfilment of the target demands a 
greater effort than has been forthcoming dll now The local 
arc doing their besr but they arc not enough to meet 
even the demand of the children who seek schoohng The target 
for social education can therefore be achieved only if there is a 
great increase m the number of worken in the field This can 
take place only if students both m umvcrsitics and m the semor 
classes of high schools come forward to take up social education 
work as a pare of their own edocauonal programme 
Special mention must also be made of the programme of social 
education m the Madhya Pradesh Since 1948 the State Govern- 
ment has been carrying on a vigorous campaign for eradicating 
illiteracy and making the people coiisaous of their responsibilities 
m a democratic society The syllabus is on the lines mdicarcd 
above bur what is special jn the Madhya Pradesh programme is 
the obligation placed on teachers to undertake adult education 
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work. The State was one of the first in India to develop the idea 
of schools on wheels by utilizing multi-purpose soaal education 
cinema-vans. Community listening sets have also been used on a 
fairly extensive scale and rural libraries developed to sustain the 
interest and the education of neo-literate adults. It is significant 
that about 20 per cent, of those who have taken advantage of the 
State’s programme of social education arc women. 

Mention may also be made of the efforts of States like Bihar 
and Rajasthan in developing social education in rural areas. In the 
past, groups of singers have gone into the villages to sing devo- 
tional songs and arouse religious feelings among the people. 
Bihar is using similar units for propagation of modem ideas. 
Rajasthan has experimented with the use of children for arousing 
interest in education among older villagers. In some respects, 
rural society in Rajasthan is more conservative than in most other 
parts of India. The village elder there has often looked at literacy 
programmes with indifference, if not opposition. Education of 
girls, let alone women, has also not found favour with the more 
conservative in Rajasthan. The Sute education authorities have 
sought to overcome adult indifference or opposition by producing 
problem plays by school pupils. Parents have come to watch their 
children perform. Since ^e plays stress the evils of illiteracy, the 
result has often been an encouraging change in their attitude to- 
wards social education. 


V 

The interest of women in programmes of social education is 
one of the most encouraging features in the picture. Bombay has 
in some respects taken the lead so far as social education among 
women is concerned. Even in a State like Rajasthan, which till 
tcccntly has been under feudal rule, the initiative of women 
workers has yielded cncoura^g results. If women of leisure and 
means take up the work of social education among adult illiterate 
women, the results arc bound to be striking. Once literacy and 
education spread among women, the problem of education of the 
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future generation becomes very much simpler To teach a boy is 
to educate the boy but to teach a girl is to educate a family 
Tv\ o conditions seem necessary for the success of soaal educa- 
tion among v. omen The first is a nght choice of the time for such 
classes Generally, women are busy with their household work 
from early mormng till late midday They arc again busy m the 
evenings Besides Indian women do most of their visiting in the 
early hours of the afternoon Gossip is at least as popular as the 
midday siesta Both com cmcncc and tradiuon therefore rule out 
cv enmg classes for w omen Wherever soaal education classes for 
women ha\c been orgamred in the afternoon,, the response has 


been quite satisfactory 

The other condition is to make soaal education immediately 
practical Most adult women arc preoccupied with the demands of 
the famdy The balancing of the budget « a constant anxiety 
Social education must therefore hold the promise of econonuc 
caul if It IS to attract women Training m difTetcnt cotuge crafts 
and mdustnes not only attracts women to social rfucanon emtres 
but also enables them to contnbute to the 6mdy budget With 
the increase m the cost of living many imdcUc-cIa^amilics have 
been compelled to reduce their standard of hfe The same fate 
threat™ the evorkmg^ass fanttl) unlett "he womci. alto bceome 
eammg membert Anythmg whteh adds to the meomc of t^ 
famdy finds immediate aeceptonec The addition may be dir« 
m the form of mote money It may be mdne« m -h; f 
sas mg m the famdy budget for clothmg and food * ' 

eom« training svheh enables her to rnakc her and 
clothes or prepare food or articles winch would otherwise have 

mbe puXd Inrheeasecfwsdovj such maunng would en- 
able them to earn their own livelihood 

Programmes of socul educat, on among won^ n would hc^ th 

mirigam the rigouss of caste and efn^ fc- 

mam ruasons for India s w cakness ui ^ provincial 

patous tendencies due to , nX, to Indun sohd 

narrowness Even today ^ ] u ^ 1 ,^ 

anty atm s from tlie operation of caste 1 He noia 
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considerably weakened and untoucKability has been made illegal, 
but it is still a major force in rural areas. Once caste is weakened 
among women, its days will be numbered. 

A special effort must therefore be made to advance education 
among women, particularly in rural areas. It is however an un- 
fortunate fact that for various reasons, this is the area where the 
least progress has been made. In recent years, there has been a great 
impetus to women’s education throughout the country, but the 
rural areas ate still largely unaficctcd by this movement. Since it 
is the rural areas where the greatest leeway has to be made up, 
there is a risk that accelerated progress in urban areas may further 
increase the existing gap between towns and villages. Continued 
illiteracy of a large section of the people not only slows down the 
rate of the country’s progress but also produces an unbalanced 
social structure. The villages are as a whole not so advanced as the 
towns, and the difference is even greater in respect of the education 
of women and gitls. This makes it the more necessary to examine 
the reasons for this difference and suggest measures to overcome 
them as quickly as possible. 

Adult women arc illiterate because they received no schooling 
when they were girls. One main reason for this is the lack of 
women teachers in rural areas. A large number of village schools 
arc singlc-icachcr schools, and in a vast majority of cases the 
teacher is a man. In the existing social conditions in rural areas, 
village parents arc somewhat reluctant to send their girls to schools 
where the teachers as well as a majority of the pupils belong to the 
other sex. In addition, the teachers arc often comparatively young 
men while village girls who attend school are on the whole some- 
what older than the schoolgirls in towns. Besides, their closer 
contact with nature tends to make them somewhat more forward 
and mature. These considerations also v/cigh with the parents and 
add to their reluctance to send their girls to schools staffed ex- 
clusively by men. 

^ The first step for accelerating the progress of women’s educa- 
tion in rural areas must therefore be to create conditions in which 
village parents would be no longer reluctant to send their girls to 
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schools One waj of doing this svhicli Im hern attempted at 
times, IS to Stan separate girls’ schools Apart from educational 
reasons, the rmuiciil cost orsucli duplication would be so great aj 
to render this an almost impracticable proposition In fact, to 
msist on separate schools for girls would often mean the denial of 
educational opportunities to them 
The best solution would of course be to see that there is a fair 
proportion of women among the teachers m rural schools 
Where it is a smgle teacher school, there are great advantages m 
insisting that the teacher should be a woman It is generally ad- 
imttcd that women make better teachers for young children of 
both sexes The lack of an adequate number of women teachers 
and various other social factors would however rule out, at least 
for the present, the possibility of singlc-teachcr schools run by 
women m the villages 

If the number of chJdren justifies the appointment of two 
teachers, the ideal soluaon would be to have a married couple m 
a tW0“teacher school Tins ideal would however be difficult to 
fulfil In tlie social strata from whidi a primary schoo]>teacher is 
drawn, the >vjfc of the teacher svould only rarely Jiavc sufficient 
education to serve as a teacher It would also be difficult to make 
provision for t\vo-tcacher schook with one of the teachers a 
woman unrelated to the other teacher In \ lew of these difficulties, 
special measures have to be devised as a first step towards the 
solution of the problem 

We cannot at present have husband and wife as teachers m a 
school, but there is nothing to prevent the wife of the school- 
teacher from serving as a sort of school mother She would be m 
general charge of the girl pupils and thus create confidence both in 
the parents and in the girl pupils themselves She could also be of 
some assistance to her husband in keeping the girls and young 
boys occupied and perhaps give them some training in sewing 
isunJrysitii JJer ve-jy f^csoicc on the school premises 

would act as a necessary spur to draw more girls to the scliool 
The presence of a woman in the school would not oiilj draw 
more girls to the school but also help in budding up the nucleus of 
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a social education centre. The increase in the number of girl 
pupils would be perceptible only after a number of years, but an 
immediate benefit would be to provide an incentive to the adult 
illiterate women in the village to come to scliool. Once such a 
centre is established, it presents exciting possibilities. The centre 
would be a kind of women’s club. Now~a-<iays the women’s club 
is often the village well or the courtyard of some family. The main 
topic for discussion is local gossip. Once this centre is shifted to 
the more academic atmosphere of a school, it would start a pro- 
cess of education which may in the course of one generation 
revolutionize the countryside. 


VI 

One reason why progress of social education — and at least of 
literacy— has not been more rapid is a lack of appreciation of the 
effect of such education on the social economy. While the value 
of education is admitted by all, there is a tendency to regard it as 
an effect of rather than a cause for economic progress. It is not 
always realized that the wealth of a country cannot increase with- 
out widespread education. Yet it is a little surprising that this 
^ould be so. The application of science to the processes of in- 
dustry marked the beginning of the Industrial Revolution. Its 
first result was the attempt to make machines do what had for- 
merly been done by manual labour. This led to an enormous in- 
crease in the volume of production which in turn led to an ex- 
pansion in the market. Since then, modem industry has depended 
more and more on the use of the machine. Invention, manufacture 
^ use of new machines thus became one of the conditions of 
m mtrial progress. Equally important is the application of science 
or etter utilization of whatever resources a country has. Science 
s rcac cd a stage when almost anything can be made to perform 
most any function. Modem rdicmistp/ can create food and drink 
out o co and chalk, wool out of wood and all kmds of building 
and plastic. It would not therefore be wrong 
say t t c development of industry m the modem world is a 

tuncuon of scientific knowledge. 
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It IS not only the invention of new machines or the perfection of 
new processes of production that demands saentific and tcch- 
mcal knowledge With the expansion of the rnarket, the processes 
of production and distribution of goods have become more and 
more complicated Where formo-ly a producer had to consider 
only the requirements and tastes of his immediate environment, a 
producer in the modem world has to calculate the availability of 
supplies m many countries the comparative costs of production 
at many stages, faahtics of distnbution over wide areas and the 
taste and capacity of people m many regions Higher cxccuuvcs 
of modem mdustry must therefore possess highly developed skill 
and mtclhgcnce m addition to a wide knowledge of the world, 
Even the operatives if they arc to be skilful and productive, must 
have some knowledge of the mechanism and the behaviour of 
the machines they hmdle Modem forms of industry and com- 
merce thetefbre demand a good general education for the people 
at large and highly develops knowledge and skill for the higher 
administrative and scientific personnel 
All progressive industnaUsts recognize that modem mdustry 
depend on education at every stage It cannot however be said 
that they always translateintoactuaJ pracoce what they theoretic- 
ally recognize This IS particularly true of India Industrialists here 
have on the whole done much less for educaoon than their com- 
peers m other countnes There arc no doubt honourable excep- 
tions but Indian indusmihsts as a class have not realized that m- 
vestment m educaoon will bring them nch returns Industrialists 
complain and avith some jusohcation that Indian labour is /css 
efiiaent than Jabourm the UK ortheUSA Theydonotseem 
to rcahze that the defiacncy a due to lack of cduation Few 
among them have therefore taken any steps to arrange for the 
education or training of their operatives 
Business magnates and industnaLsts m other progre$n\ c coun- 
tries of the world have icahzcd that ilhtcratc workers cannot be 
expected to get full value out of complicated machines Tlicir cx- 
pcncncc shorn how much pnvatc enterprise can do to eradicate 
ilhicrac) in a country NaHooal newspapers m some countnes 
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have proved that courses in literacy for adult illiterates can be 
organized with striking effect. Two daily papers in Porto Rico 
carried continously for six months from two columns to half a 
page of lessons in literacy for adults. Some newspapers in South 
America distributed books for adult education either free or at 
nominal prices. This they could do as the production of the books 
cost them almost nothing. They had their own printing machines 
which were worked to full capacity only during certain specified 
hours. They had large stocks of waste paper rejected by the 
rotaries but usable for printing books. Nor did these newspapers 
lose financially. Such expenditure was a real investment. With the 
increase in the number of literates, their circulation invariably 
went up and they were able to charge higher rates for advertise- 
ment. Indian newspapers have a limited circulation because of 
lack of readers. If some enterprising paper started a scheme on the 
lines of the Potto Rican experiment, it would render a great 
national service with great benefit to itself. 

Another example of business helping the cause of education and 
at the same time increasing its own profits is supplied by the in- 
surance companies of the United Slates. They have rendered 
great service to the cause of health education by producing simple 
textbooks and manuals on diet and exercise. These books do not 
carry any propaganda in the text, but the name of the company is 
printed on the cover of the book. The books are given free to 
whoever applies. By increasing knowledge about health matters, 
such books tend to improve the longevity of the insured. The 
companies thus gain inimcdiatcly in reduced payments on claims. 
Besides, such pamphlets arc first-class media for propaganda. The 
name of the company is brought to the notice of thousands who 
may otherwise never have heard of it. The company also cams 
the goodwill of all who benefit by the advice contained in the 
pamp cts. If such services arc appreciated in a country like the 
nitc States it is obvious that any effort in this direction by in- 
surance companies would cam even greater appreciation in India 
Where the average expectation of life is about thirty and the pro- 
vision of health services by the State patently inadequate. 
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T)ic cause of adult education can be and has been helped also 
by the small-tools manufacturing concerns of the United States, 
They have produced pamphlets which contain useful information 
on agriculture and the use of simple machinery. Some of these 
pamphlets may luve a propaganda bias. After describing the 
agricultural or industrial processes, they often go on to suggest that 
a certain type of tool or implement would be necessary for the 
attainn^ent of the best results. Indian firms also produce machinery 
of dificrent ty'pes. They also spend large sums on advertisement, 
but few, ifany ofthem, have realized that even Grom the point of 
view of business returns, such pamphlets on agriculture or matters 
of general welfare would be a sound investment. Such pamphlets 
would bring their products to the notia: of a large clientele and 
earn their goodwill. While serving the cause of social education, 
the companies would thus expand their field of operation and 
incxcasc their profits. Diversion of a portion of their publicity 
budgets to such purposes would thus be not only good business 
bur also a datinct national service. 

A more direct contribution to the cause of education can be 
made by the larger industrial employers. There arc at present 
some five million industrial employees in India. A vast majority 
of them arc still illiterate. If industrial firms undertook to educate 
their own operatives, they would not only be helping themselves 
by increasing the efficiency of cheir workers, bur would also serve 
tlic country by the spread of information and knowledge. The 
factory worker is generally more energetic, intelligent and con- 
scious than the rural worker. He would, therefore, respond more 
quickly to such education. Moreover, the benefit would not 
remain confined to the tovms. India has not yet developed a separ- 
ate proletariat and the factory workers go back to their villages 
periodically if not seasonally. Education of the factory worker 
would thus lead to a spread of education in the villages and help 
in breaking the inertia of rural areas. Government on its part can 
encourage such efforts of industrialises by treating approved ex- 
penditure on education of their employees as establishment ex- 
penses for purposes of Income Tax. 
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These are only a few suggestions as to how industry and trade 
can help the cause of education and in doing so help themselves. 
Educated workers would make for increased production and thus 
make for inaeased prosperity for both industry and trade. 
Education would also add to the national wealth by effecting 
savings in many directions. To take only one example: better 
mechanics would mean better servicing of existing equipment and 
add to its life. In the transport industry alone, millions of rupees 
will be saved every year if the rate of replacement of vehicles 
could be reduced. Better mechanics can be obtained only through 
more and better education. The benefits would not however be 
confined to business alone. Increued education would lead to an 
addition to the national wealth and create the basis for an ex- 
pansion of necessary social services. Education alone can create 
the material basis for an improvement in the standard of life of 
our people. It is also the necessary condition for the training of 
mind and character which will permit the people to make a 
creative use of their leisure. Sodal education is thus the found- 
ation on which alone free India can build up a Welfare Slate 
which will recognize the claims of both individual freedom and 
social security. 

January 1955. 
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chapter Five 


ON INDIAN UNIVERSITIES 


UNIVERSITIBS in India We recently come in for a great deal of 
cntiasm — some justified some not It has at times been said that 
the education they impart is far too theoretical and docs not pre- 
pare an individual for practical hfc In particular it is said their 
products develop an aversion to manual labour and rural life 
They have thus become one of the mam agencies for drawmg 
away able and enterprising youths from the countryside to the 
town What is the loss of the village is not however always 
the city’s gam Instead of becoming leaders in a small village 
community—which they might well have been—they often 
become bitter and frustrated members of a city’s anonymous 
humanity 

There is another line of cnacom which condemns the univer- 
sities for an almost contrary reason Accordmg to these aitics 
the unl^ crsitics were fashioned to turn out only clerks and other 
subordinate staff needed by the administration They say that 
when the Bnnsk efisbhshetl their Sominion over India they re- 
served all the superior posts for themselves Since however no 
administration can be earned on without a large army of undcr- 
hngs, they deeded to give a number ofindians enough knowledge 
of English to serve the purpose It is to satisfy this need that West- 
ern education was introduced and the universities established The 
universities according to these critics arc therefore nothing but 
factories for tummg out clerks 

While there arc elements of troth m both cnticisms it is obvious 
that they are exaggerated and unfair University education musi 
from the nature of the ease be somewhat abstract and academic 
Man’s supenonty over the rest of creation depends on lus poivcr 
of generalization and no one can generalize without breaking 
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away — maybe temporarily — from the demands of the particular 
and the practical. Some of the most useful and far-reaching uses 
of science owe their origin to men whose sole concern was with 
pure theory. One need not however deny that education be- 
comes unreal and meagre unless there is constant interplay be- 
tween theory and practice. To the extent that Indian universities 
have neglected this aspect of higher education, they certainly have 
failed to carry out one of the main purposes of a university. 

The second line of criticism invites similar comments. It is true 
that a large proportion of the products of Indian universities are 
fit only for white-collar employment, but it is not true to say that 
xmivenities were established to turn out clerks. In fact the main 
pressure for the introduction of Western education in India came, 
not from the Goverrunent of the day, but from Christian mis- 
sionaries and a band of far-sighted Indians who foresaw the in- 
tellectual renaissance it would bring about. Besides, the courses at 
the univenity with thcii emphasis on mathematics and logic, 
politics and poetry, physics and philosophy arc hardly the best 
training for future elerVa. If the universities had really aimed at 
turning out subordinate staff for the administration, they would 
have cut out all such academic subjects and concentrated on precis 
svriting, simple accounting and office manuals. 

It may also be pointed out that the two lines of criticism largely 
cancel one another. If the university courses arc severely academic 
and theoretical, it is obvious that they arc not intended to turn 
out clerks. If on the other hand, umversities are factories for the 
manufacture of subordinate employees, it is evident that they 
cannot be condemned on the ground that their products arc not 
fit for employment. One may still criticize them for turning out 
more clerks than are needed but such criticism is quite distinct 
from and in fact contrary to the one that university products are 
not fit for employment. 

■ defects of university education in India arise out of 

uudequate staff, insufficient funds and a wrong attitude to higher 
eduction. The staff b inadequate not only in number but abo in 
q ity. Many of the ablest men and women turn away to 
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professions other than teaching. Econonuc consideration is one of 
the main reasons for such a situation. This brings us immediately 
to the question of funds. Insufficiency of funds is responsible for 
not only poorly paid and therefore poorer teachers but poorer 
libraries, Jaboratorics, classrooms and other essential amenities. 
The surroundings in a university arc often such as to prevent any 
attempt at serious and sustained work. The gross disproportion of 
teachers to students also arises partly out of the lack of funds and 
partly out of a wrong attitude towards higher education. There 
is little doubt that a large number of those who come to univer- 
sities do so only because they look upon a university degree as a 
passport to employment. In their early days Indian universities 
were able to offer profitable and in many eases satisfying openings 
to all their alumni. The public thus came to associate university 
education with employment. Today, the universities can no 
longer guarantee employment to all graduates and are therefore 
condemned. It would however be fair to recognire that such con- 
demnation is based on sodal, not academic considerations. 

Notwithstanding all their failings and defects, one thing cannot 
however be gainsaid. Indian universities have made a definite and 
valuable contribution towards the awakening of a new national 
consciousness. With all their defects, they can claim to be one of 
the chief architects of our freedom, but independence has imposed 
on them new and more exacting tasks. India has chosen to be a 
democracy, and democracy implies the assurance to all ofjusticc, 
liberty and cqualit)'. Indian universities must henceforth be 
judged increasingly by the contribution they make towards the 
attainment of these goals. 

11 

What distinguishes the modem from all previous ages is the 
coiiiptihion to think and fee), and still more important, to act 
unitedly. In earlier days it was possible for different societies and 
communities to live in compararive unawarcncss of one another. 
With undeveloped means of communication distances really 
divided. Natural barriers also isolated one people from another. 

H 
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The length of time which it took to travel from one country to 
anotlicr added to the differences, physical and psychological, be- 
nvecn communities. Today all such barriers arc disappearing if 
they have not already disappeared. Man’s technological advances 
make it possible to travel from one part of the globe to any other 
part in the course of a bare twenty-four hours. 

Modem scientific progress began some three or four centuries 
ago but the conquest of distance is an achievement of the last 
hundred years. Toynbee, In one of his lectures, points out that it 
took a British statesman in the middle of the nineteenth century 
exactly the same time to travel from Rome to London as it took 
a Roman emperor in the first century to travel from Great Britain 
to Rome! By the end of the century, the journey could be ac- 
complished in perhaps fort)'-eight hours — as many houn as it 
took days only fifty years ago. Today with jet and supersonic 
planes, we are fast approaching a stage when it may become pos- 
sible to travel from London to Rome or vice versa in as many 
minutes. 

Along with this condensation of space and time there has 
developed an increase in command over the forces of nature, for 
good as well as for evil. Formerly a ship lost in a mist was lost 
indeed. Today, even a single mariner marooned in the remotest 
comer of the pole can hope to establish contact with possible 
rescuers thousands of miles away. In the past, human instruments 
of destruction could kill at most a few persons. Today one atom 
or hydrogen bomb can wipe out a city of a million or more. 

This acceleration in communication has had far-reaching effects 
upon problems of social, economic and political relations. It has 
also made international understanding a far more important and 
weessary ingredient for national well being than ever before. In 
the past when distances really divided, men in different parts of 
the world could afford to maintain different mental and moral 
standards. Physical proximity accompanied by spiritual distance 
can CTeatc a^ truly explosive situation. Today all men are literally 
one another i neighbours. Gone arc the days when a nation could 
move within its o\vn frontiers and pursue with greater or less 
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success the course of its own development Today, \vhatcvcr 
happens m any one part of the globe immedutcly affects all 
Man s ps) chology has not however attuned itself yet to this vase 
change IntcUeaually he knows that the world is one, but c\cn 
today his emotional reactions are parochial, o- at most national 
The time lag beuveen the development of man’s mtcllcct and his 
feelings 1$ one of the mam problems which faces the contemporary 
world 

History is full of examples which show that the restnction of 
any one of the human values to any select group or coterie m the 
end leads to the denial of all of them to the entire community 
What was true m the past of individuals or groups within the 
natioa is true today of nations m a world commumty tJmvcr- 
sahty m the application of these values u, therefore, an essential 
pre-rcquisite to demoaacy it is thus obvious that if Indian demo- 
cracy is to be real, her people must take an mteihgent interest m 
national and mtenutional afiOuxs £conomic and pohtical con- 
siderations transcend naaonal bamen m the modem world 
Knowledge of one’s ow-n country would remam incomplete and 
unreliable without knowledge about other countnes Besides, 
politics and economics have become so interlinked today that the 
State must perforce play a far greater role m the hfc of tlie average 
individual than at any time m the past A atuen of modem 
demoaacy must, therefore, possess knowledge which in the past 
was the pnde of only a favoured few 
The function of education at any time u to widen the horizon 
of experience Our direct contaa with reality is always limited 
If man had to depend solely upon his immediate experience, his 
progress would have been severely amimscnbcd Man has risen 
above the rest of acation through his awareness of the experience 
of other people at other times But for this capacity, man with 
his extremely weak senses, would have succumbed long ago to 
stronger nvils If education expands the mental honzon, ic is 
obvious that the higher the educatton the wider is the horizon 
It opens before us 

In exisung circumstances higha education is, howeset, denied 
lOI 
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to all except a small proportion of the people of any countr)'. In 
many countries, even the provision of elementary education is 
neither general nor complete, though such elementary educarion 
can provide only the essentials for survival. Unfortunately, this is 
the stage at which the majority must, as far as we can foresee, rest. 
Some 8o per cent, or more of the people of any community do not 
go beyond such elementary education. Neither do their lives move 
out of the orbit of their immediate neighbourhood in normal 
circumstances. The majority of them will spend their lives within 
a circle whose radius is perhaps ten, or at most twenty, miles. ' 

It is only a minority who go beyond elementary education. 
They may again be divided into a smaller and a larger group. The 
larger will not normally go beyond secondary education. The 
sphere of their interest is somewhat wider and their mental hori- 
zon is also correspondingly larger. Even they, however, will not 
normally play any aaive role in the shaping of a country’s policy 
or the determination of events outside their immediate neighbour- 
hood. They will have to depend for their information and judge- 
matt, their energy and initiative on the still smaller group who 
will receive the benefits of higher education. On this small group 
will £^l the responsibility of interpreting their country to the 
world outside and of the world outside to their countrymen. 

If, however, democracy is to (unction properly, at least general 
education must be spread among all citizens. Provision of such 
education for the people is as much an obligation of the State 
as the maintenance of law and order. It is in any ease too vast an 
undertaking for any private or voluntary agency. Teachers even 
in elementary schools must possess a little more knowledge than 
they arc expected to impart to their pupils. Teachers in the 
secondary stage must similarly possess knowledge of at least a 
university st^dard. The organization of a national system of 
c ucation will also raise problems of maintenance of standards, 
provision of ancillary services, administration, supervision and 
mpcctlon. These require men rvith a higher training than can 
c rcac c m the elementary or even the secondary stage of educa- 
tion. no cr words, the provision of even the most rudimentary 
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education ro the v'ast majority of the people demands the mainten- 
ance of a htfgc body of men and women who heve been 
trained m universities 

Education m general, and higher education m particular, must 
therefore play a vital role in the modem world. Any improve- 
ment in the standard of hfc of the people depends on the increase 
of the material wealth of a country Such increase demands a 
more efficient use of its human and other resources This is bc- 
commg more and more a function of the development of scientific 
and tcchmcal knowledge Nature may be the ultimate source of 
all wealth, bur modem man is sccfcing ro uulize her processes for 
his own ends Truly has it been said that m the modem world 
there is no countr)' which is as such poor or nch A country is 
poor or nch today according to the state of knowledge of its 
people Science has reached a stage when almost anything can be 
made to perform jdmost any function Chemistry has created food 
and drink out of coal and chalk, clothes h^om plastics and replaced 
metals by arufiaal construcu 
Vmvewtjcs must also serve as centres so foster mremaoewaJ 
knowledge and understanding National progress m the modem 
world cannot be achieved except against the background of m- 
tcmaiional understanding and peace Wars arc always destructive, 
but in the past, wars were often restricted to one region of the 
world Even m the affected parts, the civil population had some 
measure of immunity. Today, a situation is fast developing where 
there IS no room for neutrals or non-bcliigercnts Modem war, 
therefore, brings impovcnshnicnt to the whole world Besides, 
mdustry, trade and commerce have become so integrated that any 
dev clopmcnt, beiugn or otherwise, m any part of the world can- 
not but have repercussions in aU other parts It is, therefore, im- 
perative that at least the leadership in each country, if not all 
ciuzcns must have knowledge and judgement so that they can 
conduct die affairs of their country in the context of an inter- 
national background 

The role of leaders is important m any form of society Without 
a body of leaders, the vast amorphous mass of the pcopk cannot 
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act. In forms of society other than democratic, the leaders are 
bom and are accepted on the basis of their birth even if they arc 
lacking in the quality of leadership. People follow them by habit 
or instinct, if not by convictions, and hence society can at least 
function. In a democracy, this instinctive or habitual submission 
is replaced by voluntary obedience. The role of leaders is, there- 
fore, if an^nhing, even more important in a democracy. Non- 
democratic allegiance is passive while democratic loyalty is 
deliberate and the result of conscious choice. Democracy must, 
therefore, selca its leaders on the grounds of character and ability 
but even cdiaractcr and ability are not enough in the modem 
world. The leaders of today must also have knowledge and en- 
lightenment. The condensation of the world and the increase of 
scientific knowledge have combined to place a vast potential of 
power in the hands of contemporary man. Errors of leaders of the 
past could lead to the sufiering of a tribe or a people or at most a 
nadomErrors by leaders in the present atomic age can lead to total 
destruction of the world. 

The importance of the role of the leaders makes the provision of 
a nadonal system of education sdll more necessary in a democrac)'. 
A democracy must recruit its leaders from all sections of the com- 
munity. It is, in fact, not a democracy if there arc any privileged 
classes or groups which enjoy the prerogative of supplying the 
leadership and enjoying attendant advantages. Democracy muse 
therefore offer equal.opportunities to all, and rliis it can do only if 
Ac same facilities for education arc available for all. Even then 
individuals will differ and will continue to differ from one another 
in various ways. Such variety is not, however, inconsistent with 
democracy'. Nor does democracy mean that all individuals in a 
country must share in the actual administration of the State. Any 
att^pt to do so would result only in chaos. Democracy must 
o y guarantee that functions allotted to individuals are based on 
capacity a^ not on the acddcni of birth or wealth. Even if equal 
opportumcics are offered to all, some will surpass th eir fellows by 
inruie qualities of intellect or character. They are the natural 
leaders of a community. To deny them icadenhip is just as un- 
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dcmocranc as to accept the Icadenhip of incompetent persons 
bom to posiuom of power and wealth 

UI 

There is one other function which, like their counterparts m 
other countries, Indian universities must perform This is the 
oeation of a necessary balance between tradition and experiment, 
between stabdity and change It « a truism that no society can 
remain fully static The pressure of external events is continually 
reshaping its contours Minute mtcmil changes also gradually 
transform its character No living soacty can thus be immune 
from change In fact, the capacity to respond to external and m- 
temal stimuli is a measure of its vitality This power of adaptation 
and adjustment must, however, be based on an inner stability and 
umty Otherwise a society would not only change but dis- 
integrate and finally pensh 

We often talk of great revolunom which have changed the 
character of a people or a eomtry A rcvoJuoon marks a violent 
change from the past, but no revolution is a complete breakaway 
The developments of the French or the Russian revolutions were 
tooted m the character and history of the French and the Russian 
people. The French Revolution could no more exhibit the 
characicnstics of the Russian Revolution than the Russian ex- 
hibit those of the French. In a revolution processes of slow and 
imperceptible change arc suddenly thrown into sharp focus The 
results are nevertheless only the culmmaaon of persistent trends 
Compared to what happens to a primitive soacty when con- 
fronted by a civilized community, our revolunom are cases of 
mmor modification We have seen examples of tha when 
Australoid tnbes or American Indians were faced by people of 
European countries The result was complete disruption of the 
primitive culture and disaster and death to the people of the 
mdigenous tribes 

Healthy progress, for soactics as well as for individuals is 
possible only so Jong as there u equilibnum between the forces 
which promote stabdity and those which provoke clung*. The 
los 
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law of inertia operates in society as in the world of physical matter. 
Men generally avoid innovations unless forced by circumstances 
to accept them. A highly developed society is therefore often 
averse to change, and education which is a factor in such develop- 
ment is also often a conservative force. It is, however, never so 
conservative as mete habit or custom, for it acts as a liberalizing 
force by presenting to the mind a wider range of customs — past 
and present, local and foreign — than we can ever have in direct 
experience. 

Education can thus develop an attitude which will accept 
changes in traditions without violent upheavals. Primitive 
societies which are governed more by customs and traditions do 
not exhibit the same resilience and break up when faced by civil- 
ized communities. The higher the education, the wider the range 
of experience it brings before the view. Higher education thus 
enables men to distinguish between what is permanent and what is 
ephemeral in existing attitudes and institutions. It also trains them 
to evaluate what is novel, so that a value is not rejected simply 
because it is new. It expects citizens to balance the present by the 
past and prepares them to meet the challenge of the future. Indian 
univCTsitics, like universities elsewhere, muse perform this dual 
faction of maintaining the stability and developing the resilience 
of society. 


IV 

We may now turn to a function which is perhaps peculiar to 
Indian universities. This is to serve as a catalytic agent for the 
^thesis of cultures. Such a remark may at first soimd para- 
oxica . One of the most striking features of Indian culture has 
cen Its power of assimilation and synthesis. The unity in diversity 
already achieved is considerable, but is not on the plane of con- 
gous t ought. The synthesis has been largely instinctive and 
on i c urges derived from feelings and emotions. This has 
t>ccn one of the main reasons why we find in India parallel 
soactiMand cultures existing side by side. Many of the tragedies of 
Indian history areductoihis&ilurc in intcgrationandconsoUdation. 
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ThL dearest evidence of this is seen m the existence m India of 
three systems of education which have flowed m parallel streams 
In almost all Western countna education has a general unity m 
spite of the great diversities which particular institutions or dis- 
aplincs may exhibit The climate of mtcllcciual life in the West 
IS dommated by the influence of the natural sacnccs It has affected 
even disciplines which comoously seek to oppose science West- 
ern education has its own mtema! divisions but such differences 
arc not comparable with the divisions which prevail in India In 
the West education has an overriding unity because of its roots in 
Hcllcmc and Hebraic traditions and the pervasive influence of 
the scientific outl lok. 

We have in modem India three parallel systems of education 
whidi denvc from ancient India medieval India and the impact 
of the West After an imtial phase of free philosophical mquiry 
ancient Indian cducaaon became academic, literary and largely 
traditional It developed an authonunan temper which was per- 
haps inevitable in a society where only a minority had access to 
learning These fortunate few alone had access to India’s vast in- 
tellectual riches Some fragments of their knowledge reached the 
masses through legends and stones and the moral diicourscs of 
sauits and religious teachers It was however only a fraction of 
what the initiated knew Soacty thus developed a bipohnty in 
which knowfedge and wudom were concentrated m a small 
minority at one pole w hile at the other pole the vast myonty rc- 
mamed steeped m ignorance and supcntiuon It is not surprising 
tliat mclasac dogma and the iron law of tradition and custom 
should soon dominate the temper of such soacty 
In the Middle Ages Moslem rulers brought to India ilicir own 
system of education shaped under the influence of the tradinons of 
Arabia and Persia Early Islam ’ivas revolutionary and Acmocrittc 
In consequence this new system was democratic m theory In 
pracucc it also was confined to a small section of the people There 
were no barriers based on birth but the duration of the course 
was so long and the syllabus so difficult as ro dissuade all except 
only a handful of devoted pupils Ukc anaent Indian cducanon. 
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this system also soon became authoritarian and dogmatic. What 
was more unfortunate was that it developed independently of 
and almost in opposition to the indigenous Indian system. If the 
two s)’sicms had established points of contact, their distinct dog- 
matisms may have led each to modify its own dogmas, but they 
continued like parallel lines that never meet. 

After the advent of the British, there was a powerful challenge 
to these s)’siems from a new source. It did not however lead to a 
unification of Indian education. On the contrary, it added a third 
system to the existing two. Western education was, in theory and 
also increasingly in practice, open to all. It recognized neither 
caste nor religious distinctions. In fact, some of the less privileged 
groups were the first to take to it. Its emphasis on science and ex- 
periment brought a new element into Indian life. The establish- 
ment of universities, as we know them today, encouraged the 
growth of a aitical spirit and led to a questioning of old values. 
There was, however, no attempt to combine the heritage of 
ancient, medieval and modem Imowlcdge and develop a truly 
national system of education. 

People living in the same country' cannot, however, remain 
completely aloof. Geographical contiguity must inevitably lead 
to human contaas. Exigencies of existence compelled Hindus 
and Moslems to come to terms. Quite early in the Middle Ages, 
they established points of contact at many levels. In the courts and 
the cities, patterns of common behaviour grew out of the desire 
of worldly advancement. In the villages, common bcliels and 
customs developed through the tcariiings of reformers, religious 
^chers and poets. Men like Chaitanya, Nanak and Ramananda 
broke down the exclusiveness of the Hindus and worked to nar- 
row the distinction between Hinduism and Islam. There were 
men like Kabir, Chisti and Nizamuddin who attempted under- 
s^dmg and unification &om the side of the Moslems. Some of 
the learning of the scholars in each system also percolated to the 
tnasscs but in the process it was often changed beyond rccogni- 
advent of the British new points of contact were 
csta fit the Middle Ages. Old traditions and customs were 
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disturbed by the impact of Western thought but, as before, a 
moJus vtuendi rather than an mtellcctual synthesis was established 
These approximations m belief and conduct were of great 
value ux affairs of daily hfe One may even describe such approx- 
imauon as a synthesis, but it was a synthesis on the level of 
practice, emotion and intuition Without the support of critical 
and careful thought, it shared m the weakness common to all 
instinctive attitudes it could only hold so long as it was not 
challenged by a contrary instmct Based on the urges derived from 
feelmgs and emouons, the synthesis has also lacked the sohdity 
which mtellcctual aruculauon alone can give. 


Three pirehel system! of eJuation have thus esosteJ side by 
side m India for almost a hundred years wiihoui that mterpmetra- 
non which is necessary for developing a common outlook The 
first IS based on the anaent Indian tradmon with Sansknl as its 
vehicle, the second on Islamic ideas 
Arabic and Persian and the third on the 
Europe with English as its language. Except m the case of t 
SPUIB 1 die Fau. md Data or m a later period Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy, the inteUectuals of the day did not seek to a^cve a sjmthesu 

educauon The ^ ,„icd Engluh 

separate worlds closed to the j life u due to thu 

Much that .! unsaustetory m Even 

segregauon of different £5^no-XnS“hyre 

:d^^rdmod^"£c;bedmanc.enth.dia.T.meforthemcan.e 
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to a stop some fifteen hundred years ago. There is another group 
versed in Arabic and Persian but innocent of the tradiddns of 
Sanskrit learning and the modem knowledge of the West. Uni- 
versity men, on the other hand, arc often ignorant of Sanskrit, 
Arabic and Persian. Universities and other organs of higher 
cducadon have thus failed to reflect the synthesis which saints and 
poets, reformers and preachers and even simple men and w'omen 
of little or no learning have achieved on the planes of religion, 
ethics and art. 

Men and women living together can never be segregated com- 
pletely. Groups isolated intellectually have, therefore, established 
contacts in the fields of feeling and behaviour. This lack of in- 
tegradon between intellect and feeling has, by a curious rcacrion, 
led to a growth of compartmentalism in the individual mind. A 
man who accepts western sdena intellectually is steeped emodon- 
ally in tradidons of ancient or medieval India. The latest fashion of 
thought exists side by side with a primitive mode of behaviour 
and feeling. Even if we d«mi« such cases as aberrations— and their 
nimiber is too great to justify easy dismissal — there is no denying 
that the co-c;dsicncc of three independent systems has impover- 
ished the intellectual life of a majority of educated men and 
w'omcn of modem India. 


The absence of a common system of national education has been 
one of the main reasons why so many Indians exhibit even today 
a regional, lingiustic or communal outlook. In other countries. 


universities have helped to bring into one common pool the 
heritage of every element in the national life. This has not hap- 
pened in India with the result diat different communities and 
linguistic areas have developed and retained a sectional outlook. 


VI 

restriction of higher education to small selected groups has 
had another undesirable cficct on Indian society. We have already 
referred to the bipolarity to whidi it led in andent days. Society 
developed unequally, and in coune of time, the elite began to 
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look dowTi upon the humble but neassary avocations followed 
by the majority of the people The portals of higher education 
are opemng to a far larger number today but the old attitude of 
mdiffercnce, if not contempt* for different types of manual 
labour has not disappeared On the contrary, we find evidence of 
widening difference between the rural and the urban population 
Till the Middle Ages, the difference between town and village 
was one mamly of degree Today the difference is so great as to 
make them seem ahen to one another The villagers still hvc in 
the past The towns have caught with the tempo of the wraucth 
century The gulf between village and town has been further 
widened by the migration from the vilUgc of all who rcaivc 
modem education This has led to a weakening of national life 
by CTcatmg fresh divisions withm the people, and m addition, in- 
duced m the town-dweller an attitude of patronage, if not 


contempt for the villager \ 

A vast attempt is now being made to 
twMti the aty La vtUage Some account of the '0^“ 
given m the chapter on socul ed»«uon, bf' 

Lure to tthtch attentton may be dtawn m the con ex, of h^her 

eduation TiU very recently, imtitouom b-gbet leatnu^g ha 
been concentratea tn the towm Thu baa not otJy ^ 

non was pota to the apeetalncctb ofrma^r^^^^^^^^^^^ 

the fact that the vast majority f to the nation to create 

IthasthetefotebccomeamaBerofc^^tothemt ^ 

mst, moons of lugher eaucatton m rural areas g 

the demand for Rural Univc«it|0 -onegnt of a rural univcr- 

It musthosvcver be aam.t.eatha,*e™«pt^^^ ^ 

s,ty luu not been „ „ locateaLt a vdlage or drab 

rural umvcrsicy simply because iv 
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with problems which are of greater concern to rural than urban 
people. Nor can one define at the university level subjects which 
are of a specifically rural import. One of the essential character- 
istics of higher education is that it tends to become abstract and 
general. On the other hand, it is necessary to ensure that adequate 
facilities arc available to rural youth so that they arc not compelled 
to migrate to towns. It is also natural that location will determine 
to some extent the interests and orientation of the pupils. A 
special committee was appointed to go into the whole question of 
Ifigher education for rural people. It has held that there can be no 
difference in the aims and objects of higher education as between 
urban and rural areas. Nevertheless rural areas have their own 
special problems to which sufficient attention has not been paid 
by institutions located in towns. To remove this deficiency and to 
provide young men and women in rural areas with the oppor- 
tunity of higher education, the Committee has recommended the 
establishment of a number of jRmwI InstUutes. These will provide 
three-year councs after the secondary school stage and aim at a 
standard comparable to the first-degree course of existing univer- 
sities. As independent institutions, the Institutes will however 
have much greater freedom than colleges and be in a position to 
vary the choice of subjects and the distribution of emphasis to suit 
local needs. After these InstUutes have worked for several years, 
the position may be reviewed to decide about the need, the nature 
and the scope of rural universities. 

vn 

Contemporary India is seeking to achieve in decades what the 
Western world has taken centuries to accomplish. The industrial- 
ization of the West was spread over at least three hundred years. 
India is seeking to carry out such industrialization in perhaps 
thirty years. It is true that rite beginnings of industrialization in 
India may be traced back to about a hundred years, and the First 
World War gave a great impetus to the grovirth of modem in- 
dustries. Old traditional forms of life however continued almost 
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unchanged because of India's peculiar political and economic 

situation Modernization beganmrcal earnest with the outbreak of 

the Second World War for it was only then that the full impact 
of modem mdustnahzation was felt After attainment of in- 
dependence, India has dchberatcly decided to carry out the pro- 
cess of industrialization and consequent changes in her soaal 
economic and cultural life by democratic means The changes 
which arc taking place m India today are thus truly rcvoluuoiiary, 
but by and large they are being brought about wth the consent 
and the co-operation of the people 

The spread of democracy and the growth of mdusmaliMtion 
inevitably lead to expansion of higher education It is significant 
that the extension of higher education to all people took place in 
the country which was the first to accept political democracy as 
Its creed and large-scale mdustnalization as its economic pohe^ 
Democracy caimot funenon mthoul extension “f 
social levcb todustruilmtion with uiacasmg use <=* “ 

equally dependent on it As the use of nuchmes grew, so did the 
L the spread of hteracy !t n sigmfiant 'I;?' 
education has a duect relation to ihe degree of mechiiutanon 

“^T*.taonlodeuelopamodemde™o^^^^^ 

the need for bndgutg the gap dividmg 

people has increased Linguistic religious . . p,ff(.rcncc 

I overcome to develop a common if 

m development between town an v g changes m 
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Indian universities have thus a special role to play in the evolu- 
tion of a common culture but have not done as much as one would 
have liked. One or two examples will indicate why the univer- 
sities have failed. Till quite recently, those who studied philosophy 
in our universities devoted all their time and attention to European 
thought. Indian philosophy found a footing in the beginning of 
the century and is gradually increasing in importance. The organic 
inter-relation between different types of thought is however not 
yet fully realized. Even today European, Indian and Islamic 
philosophies are treated as isolated and sclf<ontaincd subjects. 
"What is worse, Indian philosophy is often treated as an alternative 
to Arab thought. A national system of education would require 
systematic and connected study of the three systems — Indian, 
Saracenic and European — ^which have influenced modem Indian 
consciousness. Our inaeasing international contacts require that 
even elements, which have not directly influenced Indian thought, 
should fmd a place in our reorganized syllabus. The systems of the 
Far East are today almost unknown, but there can be no clear 
picture of the evolution of human thought if their contributions 
arc ignored. It is only on the basis of such general knowledge that 
specialization of any particular field can be fruitful and creative. 
The field of study of languages offers another example of how 
our syllabuses arc circumscribed. The main strength of a course 
like Literae Humaniores in Oxford is that it brings intelligent 
young minds into contact with two of the most important civil- 
izations of Europe, Every student taking this course must know 
Greek and Latin and study the philosophical thought as well as the 
political and economic structure of both Greece and Rome. In 
India, on the contrary, those who study Sanskrit often remain 
ipiorant even of Pali. Similarly many of those who study Persian 
ow little Arabic. No Indian University has yet framed a unified 
course for Sanskrit and Arabic or Pali and Persian. If Indian cul- 
ture, in all its aspects, is to be understood, there must be at least 
some scholars who arc equally at home in the world of Sanskrit 
^ Persian, Prii and Arabic. European students of the classics 
cvciop maturity of judgement and attain intellectual sweep 
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through their acquaintance with the two rich and varied civiliza- 
tions of Greece and Rome. If our courses in the classics were 
organized on the same liberal lines, our classical scholars could, 
tlirough their knowledge of the civihzarions of ancient and 
medieval India, develop an outlook at least equally broad and 
humanitarian. 

One criticism against such a proposal is likely to be 
would make for an extensive rather than an intensive study ® 
classics. The criticism is not, however, justified. ° 

not have a scholarly spirit will make only a superfid J scu y o 
whatever may be their field of study. At present, such stu ents 
have a superficial knowledge in a narrow field. 0^^“' ’ 

those who love knowledge and scholarship will continue to 
develop spedalized knowledge in some chos« fid o stu y. 
broader syllabus will only help them m gaining a ceper 
into their specialized subject. If our universities arc ‘o 
true purpose, they muse provide a broad and nauon ^ 
education in which the different trends of our nation cu 
brought into one common focus of study ^v . 

The significance, variety and vitality of In^ 
be understood unless we have knowledge oft cm ^ 
from which it is derived. Indian univcniucs. as 
culture and pioneers of progress, univenitics 

which reflect the many-sidcdnci of Indiin i e. ^ ^ ^ 

nt« provide a nteetiog ground 

ancient and medieval India can be combi Onlvinlhir 

of knowledge and experience TJdivcra: eJements rvilhin 

way can the universities serve to unify the ^ ,45io„ 

tile nation and create among the pcopc t 5 ' p([,e goal of 

and intellectual breadth necessary for *“1!^ ^ • nmneiated in 

•democracy, jmtiec, liberty, equality and fraternity 
the Indian Constitution. 


JiUitury 1955. 
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THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 

IT may appear a little surprising but it is nevertheless a fact that 
there has been an increase in the demand for the study of English 
since independence. Sections of the people who were formerly 
indifferent have now become keenly interested in such study. 
This is particularly true of rural areas. In the past many village 
schools had no provision for the study of English and hardly any 
one complained. Today, the villagers arc increasingly demanding 
that rural schools should provide the same facilities for the study of 
English as arc found in urban schools. 

There arc various reasons for this development. In the past the 
Government tended to pay greater attention to the wishes and 
needs of the towns. Educadoiul facilities were therefore largely 
concentrated in urban areas. Even when people in the villages 
felt the injustice of the arrangement, they often lacked the initia- 
tive or the courage to make their demands felt. Today people all 
over the country arc becoming more conscious of their influence 
and power. Villagers are no exception and are demanding that 
their children should not be denied the opportunity which 
children in urban areas enjoy. This is perhaps one major reason 
why there is an increasing demand for the study of English in 
rural schools. 

It may even then appear incongruous that so much importance 
should be given to the study of a foreign language after the attain- 
ment of independence. Formerly, English had to be studied by 
anyone who wished to get on in Ufc. It was a necessary condition 
for employment under Government. Nor could one succeed in 
the professions without adequate knowledge of the language. 
Even for those who took to commerce and industry, ignorance of 
Englbh was a handicap. In spite of such compulsions, there was a 
mong feeling against the language in prc-mdcpcndcncc India. 
Even those who rccogmzcd its value as a vehicle of culture and 
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scientific knowledge were agreed that the undu* cmplusis given 
to Its study must cease Now however the attitude has complctcl) 
changed Today, when the country is free and if we "wish we can 
altogether abolrft its study, there is a steadily incrcasrag demand 
for It among all sections of the people and in almost all areas 
How widespread this demand is was seen clearly in the coiitse 
of a recent survey to assess the position of higher education m 
rural India and make recommendations for its improvement 
Such a survey had become necessary for obvious reasons A 
democracy must provide equal opporturanes to all its atizens 
One of the most important of such opporturanel is that lor pur- 
suing studies up to the highest level In pte-mdepeiJeiice India 
facilities of education were very unevenly dumbuted It is 
that the majority of elementary schools 
but this wai not proporuonate to 
non between village and tosvn Besides, village s 
most mvanably poorer m quality The scales 
heavily weighted agaimt the village m the secondary stage i^tde 

atX po"“«onda^Sc, almost aH uisutunons were utuated m 

“ 'rngl tltus lacked .he oPPO"-- 

for.unaTefcUow^.uaensm.he.owmenjoyed Therew«moto 

drawback m diese arrangement Ycmg persons &om ^ 
had to come to the towns for higher 

their most impressionable years ^ u jq village 

surprumg lhar many of diern S 

Thedrrftofpecplefromrurdtourhan.^^^^^^ 

mg attention and concern One 

drfft IS the lack of facilities for educauon ^herc- 

Provmon of enlarged facdilies ^ provide 

fore necessary to meet the jr- ,f we arc to check 

equal opportunities to all Itu ii not only an immense 

th=one"vay<-ffic<otosvns Thnavdlnimnnmomy 

expansion of .he faedinm at '’"TTyre es Twas m order to 
the creation of new facdiM at H J j that the 
deal with the problem of higher educanon 
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Government of India appointed die committee of which mention 
has been earlier made. The committee wherever it went found 
that not only is there a pressing demand for higher education in 
general, but a very special demand for enlarged facilities for the 
study of English. Tl^ was brought out vividly in the reply of a 
young boy of ii or 12 from an area which dll now has been 
regarded as educarionally backward. In answer to a question put 
to him, tlic boy stated that he wanted to study English more than 
anything else. When he was asked to explain his preference for 
English, his reply was, ‘How can I become the Prime Minister of 
India if I do not learn English** 

One may dismiss it as a foolish remark of a foolish child but 
there is a Biblical saying that truth often comes out of the mouth 
of babes and infants. In this case also, the boy was giving expres- 
sion to a truth even though he was not aware of the implicadons 
of what he said. If we look beneath the surface, we will realize 
that his reply was symbolic of the age. It expressed two urges 
which have become universal in contemporary India. The first 
is an urge for democracy and growth of democradc awareness 
which made it possible for a village boy of a backward area to 
think of becoming one day the Prime Minister of India. This 
urge carries with it the demand that democracy must provide 
equal opportunity to all. If English is considered a necessary sub- 
ject of study for the children of those who now wield polirical 
power, it must be equally so for the children of those who dll now 
have become subjects but not citizens. 

The other urge which the boy unconsciously expressed is that 
for participating in the larger life of the world. In the modem 
world it is not enough to know only about one’s own country. 
Any one who seeks today to attain eminence in any field must ^ 
in contact with tlic great currents that arc sweeping through the 
world. I^cadcrship in the modem world cannot be achieved with- 
out the ^owlcdgc of the history and economics, the politics and 
the religions of many lands. English is a symbol of this contact 
Viith the outside world and that is why the simple village child 
wanted to study it more than anything else. 
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"What js most characteristic of contemporary India is a growing 
sense of democracy in whidi equality of opportunity must be 
offered to all members of the commumt). In a sense, this is a 
revolutionary break from our past and not only ours Tlus new 
democratic urge marks a break-away from older social concep- 
tions throughout tlie world Like other ancient societies, Indian 
socict)’ also has m the past been largely hierarchical Today the 
basis ofsuch heirarchical society has been destroyed throughout the 
world In many countries, the struggle is between the outworn 
social forms and the new urges which cannot be contained m the 

oldmoulds Ifitbeaskedwhathasbroughtaboutthureyolution- 

ary cliance m human affairs and outmoded hicrarclucal socict), 
the answer is to be found m the immense advance of science and 
technology. If again it be asked how this advice “ 

technology has been possible, the answer is per aps , 

man’s mcrcasmg knowledge of the seacts of nature m a word 

m the .mmcn« «p.n«on of cducanon and knowledge m .he 

”h™l.den..he..heprogrc«of.aeneehes^ 
pamedb, agrow.hm.b=den,ocrat,espn.. We *odd «a^ 

L. no disemnon of .he funcon ° 
b= adequa.c .f .. ovcloob .he fac. 

ledge have creaecd a >..oa..on “casom bI 

Hierarchical locicics could cos. m .he pas. f ,„nspoi., 

cause of unsa.isfac.oo’ mean, <>f “—““T ^3^; 

.he world was divided inro a number o sepa had lu own 

any comae, wirh one anorher Each o sue j Within 
peculiar luerarehy and m specnl J„eeas,on to 

the range of any one socicry. tb Uowledge of any 

question Its validi^i Very often circum- 

order other than the one m soacncs could per- 

stanccs, it was not surpnsmg that hieratcnica, 

sist through centuries }„..rafchical societies was 

The second reason for the existence ofhierarchi 
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based on the then economy of the world. It was essentially an 
economy of want. Because of man's limited control over the 
forces of nature, the total amount of available goods and services 
was limited. Leisure was unknown except to those who lived on 
the toil of others. Leisure and a surplus over the minimum 
requirements of life are however essential conditions for the pro- 
gress of civilization and culture. In the prevailing economic 
organization of society, individuals or classes could enjoy a sur- 
plus or leisure only if others were denied some of the bare necessi- 
ties of life. In such a sodet)’, slavery was perhaps inevitable. We 
fmd that even philosophers so liberal and humane as Plato and 
Aristotle were reconciled to the institution of slavery. They felt 
that in the conditions which then obtained, culture could not be 
achieved imlcss the majority produced a surplus of wealth which 
the minority enjoyed. 

The advance of science led to improvements in technology by 
whidi the basis of the world’s economy has been changed. 
Enough can be produced today to meet the requirements of every- 
one. In fact, the common man enjoys today many amenities that 
were denied to kings and aristocrats. One man’s leisure need not 
therefore be purchased at the cost of another man’s drudgery. 
One of the major reasons of social hierarchy has thus disappeared. 

The advance of technology also led to improved means of 
communication and transport. Distance or phj’sical obstacles no 
longer divided peoples. The result was an increasing condensation 
of the world. Societies and peoples with difierent cultural back- 
grounds and at different stages of development w'crc brought into 
close contact with one another. These contacts between different 
types of societies and inchviduals made people realize that there is 
nothing sacrosanct in any particular s^'stem of hierarchy or privi- 
leges. From this it was only one step to question the special pre- 
rogatives enjoyed by individuals or groups within a soacty. A 
process of comparison led to the elimination of many of the 
acapted beliefs. Men increasingly realized that no indis’idual has 
the right to any special privilege by reason of birth or status. 

The advance of science contributed to the break-up of a 
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iiicrarchy of privileges in another svay. The advance of science 
became possible only when the human mind developed a new 
attitude towards the individual. This new attitude looked upon 
the individual as an instance of a universal or a member of a class. 
Simultaneously, it based the validity of the univctsal or the general 
law on its application to individual instances. Science stated on 
its triumphant eateet when particulars were treated tn their 
general aspect and the general law related to imMees of umque 
individiuls. This new outlook did not remam confmed to seienK 
and was soon extended to the social field. This led to the growTh 

of an intellectual atmosphere in which the spcaal pretogauves 
individuals or groups was neither accepted norjustilied. 

The breakdotvn ofsocial hierarchies was ' 

dons release of human energies. The removal "f 
gave for the first time a seme of liberty an cq ^ --(.jpty as 
who had formerly accepted their }us been 

ordained by fate. It is not acciden^ that more progt«s ^ be^ 

achieved iA the last five hundred y^ ^^bLts5lng2 
thousand years of human history, s ° , jjenificant 

at an unpr«edcnted rate and is st^ domg 
that the changes achieved in the last fifty yean «e even greate 
than those achieved in the last five hun J has posed 

This tremendous acceleration in the proces g has been 

new problems before the hum^ ^7. ' members 

reached where man if he is to survive a a cvcnpolitic- 

ofonc family. Industrially, ccononii y _ 

ally the wor^d is today one. ^ ^J^Sind hasL 

cussions in the remor«r eome« of the gloK. c 

however become acclimatized y uniw and the fiiJurc 

family. Ir is this time lag betw«n from 

to reiire it that is respons.Me for many of P 
which the modem world suffen. new phenome- 

A sense of unity of the world is f” proclaimed the 

non. Throughout the ages, prop ets . ^ past has been 

unity of mm. Every culture Use dajs of 

potmtially a world culture or world crvsteuo 
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India’s ancient glory, the spirit of Indian civilization pervaded all 
the regions known to the Indians of those days. The same remark 
applies to die spirit of Chinese culture or Egyptian civilization. 
During the Middle Ages, Arab civilization had a similar pervasive 
influence over the whole of the then known world. The differ- 
ence between these earlier essays in world civilization and the 
position today lies in one significant fact. These past civilizations 
aimed at and were potentially world civilizations, but because of 
the lack of the necessary scientific and technical equipment, the 
unification of the world remained only an ideal. Today, the 
achievements of science have turned that ideal into a fact. 

II 

It is in this context of a world that is becoming increasingly one 
that we have to think of the place of English in our intellectual 
heritage. The old civilizations that flourished in the past had 
each as its vehicle some language which was what one may call 
the language ofthc epoch. Thus, in the days of its glory, Sanskrit 
and its associate languages were a vehicle of culture not orJy for 
Indians but for the people of the whole of the South East Asian 
regions. Similarly, Latin served as a bond of unity for the whole 
of the world W'hich acknowledged Roman law and Hellenic 
civilization. In the Middle Ages, Arabic served the same function 
for the then civilized world. After the eclipse of Arabic, there 
W'as for several centuries uncertainty about its successor. For a 
time it seemed as if French might become, in fact as it was in 
name, the lingua franca of the w’orld. In the end, however, 
English triumphed. Can anyone deny that today English is in a 
sense the vehicle of the culture of the age ? 

^ The experience of Wstory shows us that the supremacy of each 
civilization was linked up with a language which was its vehicle. 
Other languages derived much of their sustenance and strength 
omiheircontactwththcdominantlanguageofthatage. All the 
l^guagcs of modem Europe have developed by their borrowings 
from not only Utm and Greek, but also from Arabic. Much of 
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Uie vigour and wealth of the modem European languages is 
denved from what they incorporated from these classical lan- 
guages In fact. It IS only through such contacts that a language 
can prepare itself for the role of tie world language or one of 
the world languages of the next era 

If we recognize this function of a language m a parncular phase 
of history, it is easy to understand whyEngluh has had a tremen- 
dous mfluence on the development of nauonal comaomness in 
India The British did not conquer India raerdy by force ol arms 
In most cases, they took advantage of the dashes between ns a 
Indian rulers and by successfully playing one against anotie 
created a situation whclc power came to to 

asked When they fitst came to India the British were , , 

thelndlansmthcLtsofavilimnon They had however 

foundauotis of nulitary supcrionly by the app ca , t cpjjj 
to warfare Stratagem combmed f 

enabled them to establish their political do y,. English 

ful if even then they would have * ^etiiaHv did unless 
upon the Indians to the extent tlut ■h'r 
English had by that nme develop *, f J.gbh readdy 
mo®dem scientific mvdiaation ^ 

and without demur, because it brought India wntnin 
the Western avilizaoon of the oay , 

The impact ofEngluh upon the chuig 

vanous mamfcstaticns of L 1 messatre of political 

benefit On the one hand English boug of struggle 

democracy and a sense of natioi^ ty ,1^ or four 

for liberty and equality p„ple®had fought their 

ccntuncs of British history The P , cstablisliHKnt 

own kmgs and even beheaded one ^ foU of the 

ofapopuTarformofGovemmeu. agluMiterHu 

spirit of struggle for pohticd ’‘‘^j^„„„okeanewsense 

history and htetature on the Indian 1 ^ of human dignity and 

of patnonsm and a new consa 

thisgmwthofdemocratieconsaousnesswasfuttherhrlpcdby 
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the substitution of a new in place of the old court language. The 
change served to place different sections of the people on terms of 
equality by destroying the privileged position which certain 
classes had formerly enjoyed. This applied particularly to Mos- 
lems who, in the pre-British days, had, for obvious reasons, en- 
joyed a position of superiority. Tlicir first reaction to English was 
one of hostility. This was based mainly on a sense of bitterness 
against the people who had displaced them from the seat of power. 
The other sections of the Indbn community had no such sense of 
hostility. Even among them, how'cvcr, the advent of English 
opened the doors of opportunity to sections which had till then 
been neglected and backward. By cancelling the advantages 
which the privileged had enjoyed in the past, English thus made 
for an equalization of opportunity among different sections of the 
Indian people. 

Prior to the modem age, there were many semi-nationalities in 
India. The imposition of British rule brought the different semi- 
nationalities into one political system. The people in the different 
parts of the country began to realize their unity as a result of the 
domination of one and the same alien power. The British con- 
nexion thus helped to develop a sense of political unity both 
positively and negatively. Positively it did so through the message 
of nationalism ■svith which its literature and poetry arc instinct. 
By contrasdng the plight of all Indians — irrespective of caste, 
religion or community — with die privileges ciyoycd by the 
alien British, it rendered the same service in a negative way. 

hdian political awakening was one of the main benefits which 
oUowcd from the study of English. The most important result 
^as, however, a new intellectual awakening of the Indian mind, 
n ancient da^'s, India had contacts with practically the whole of 
* ^ ^ known world. In the Middle Ages, Arabic and Persian 
serve ^ media of contact with the Islamic world but this entailed 
a curtailment, if not a suspension, of rdations with other regions- 
y the beginning of the seventeenth century, the initiative in 
saence and technology had, however, passed to the West. Prior 
to the introduction of the study of English, Indians had no access 
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to this new source of knowledge and enlightenment. The most 
important effect of this new knowledge was to disturb the 
authoritarian attitude and emphasis in Indian life and education 
One example of the authoritarian temper of ancient Indian soaccy 
IS seen m the attitude of commentators to revealed texts Even 
when a commentator differed m material respects from t c inter 
prctation of the origmal master, he always took sp^ial care to 
msist that the new meaning was not really new, but imp e 


m the old master’s statement. . 

The impect of Engbsh eJoation strased the imporMcc o 

mdmdualthinhmg In die Wat many thmkm hive not he^iuc 
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the newly educated classes and the rest of the people. Those who 
had received modem education were often alienated from their 
ancient traditions and at times became frankly contemptuous of 
it. This weakened the strength of the social fabric and showed 
itself in various undesirable stresses within the Indian community. 
The gulf which has grown between the town and the village is 
only one manifestation of this tendency towards fragmentation. 

Another undesirable effect of the emphasis on the study of 
English was the restriction of opportunity to those who had a 
liigh linguistic ability. There is Hide doubt that for many decades 
science and technology were neglected in India. This in turn 
retarded the growth of Indian industry and craftsmanship. The 
major evil which followed from this undue emphasis was how- 
ever one which was not necessary. This was not due to the study 
of English but to its adoption as the medium of instruction. The 
burden of an alien language hindered the free development of the 
mind. It made learning largely a matter of memory. Except to a 
handful of specially gifted pupils, it did not offer full scope to 
the powers of thought, imaginauon and feelings. In fact, for a 
majority of the pupils the medium of instruction often became the 
end of education. 

The preoccupation with the study ofEnglish had one other un- 
desirable feature. It has been indicated earlier that during the 
Middle Ages India’s contacts with the rest of the world Iiad 
suffered as a result of her preoccupation with the study of Arabic 
and Persian. In the modem period, English also has had a similar 
effect. Indians liave tended to look at the world through English 
spectacles. While India’s contact with the immense and rich 
literature of England has been all for the good, the diversion of 
uitcrcst from oriental and other European Hteratures has at times 
given to Indians a slightly one-sided view of the world. One of 
the foremost tasks of Indian education after attainment of inde- 
pendence has been the effort to correct this tendency. 

balance, however, the study ofEnglish has been a factor 
for the progress and advancement of the Indian people. We must 
not forget that the British Government of the day was not at first 
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in favour of introducing Western studies in the country. For a 
long time the East India Company was concerned only svith the 
making of profits. When it assumed some of the responsibilities 
of administration it was in the beginning in favour of encouraging 
only oriental studies. European missionaries had no doubt been 
in favour of Western education from the very outset but perlups 
the decisive factor was the influence of a handful o cn ig c 
Indians led by Raja Ram Mohan Roy. who felt ™ 

European science and knowledge would help to btmg about an 
Indian renaissance. . , 

Whatever may have been the case in the past ‘ ™ “ 
posed, there are today several ■"’i” «“t"“°'“nf^Ae matr 
flnuatiou in free India. Firsdy English n “•'of 

vcliicles of the culture of the modem svot . o- 

its study may therefore result in dissociatmg " . , jjo„ jj the 

gressive forces operating in history. A sccon . jhijde- 

growmg complexity of internal life widun each 
Lnds that the various component contact 

resilience and flexibility than was nee c jj^nging about 
with English has served as a -.yon. One need 

many desirable social changes within t ® of our 

not elaborate the point, as It IS > ,,,non of English is the 

daily Ufe. A third factor for ^ ^fcOTt nations and legiom. 
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Each narion must learn to move "XoAc- There 

and cstabhsh channels of of such coro- 

is perhaps in the present world no better mean 
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There were many talented men and women who at that stage 
prided in the fact that the:)' could speak English better than their 
mother-tongue. It was inevitable that there should be a reaction 
to such excess. We fmd that today there are groups who go to the 
other extreme and would seek to banish English from the Indian 
scene. They however forget that the processes of history’ cannot 
be reversed. English and the modem s^'stem of education may 
have been alien when they were first introduced in India. A 
century or more of association has today made them a part of the 
Indian heritage. Even if we banish English from our life, traces of 
its influence would remain and show in a hundred wa^'S. 

We may however distinguish between the different uses of 
English in the modem Indian context. For the vast majority of 
people who have not so far studied English, there need be no 
question of their studying it in the future. Even they have how- 
ever felt its impaa indirectly through reading books in Indian 
languages produced under its inspiration. This process ^viIl con- 
tinue and perhaps be expanded with the growth and development 
of the various Indian languages. 

There is a second group of Indians who want to use English as 
an instrument of communication with othen at the level of 
ordinary intercourse. There will no doubt be different gradations 
in such use. Some will be content to have only a rudimentary 
knowledge of the language and use it for the basic necessities of 
communication with other people. Others will use it as a means of 
communication for more complicated purposes, at the level of 
trade, commerce, industry or even poHtical relations %vith other 
countries and in the international field. For all of them, the chief 
value of English will be functional. Their main emphasis will be 
on the use of the language as a medium of communication rather 
than a vehicle of culture. 

There will however be a third group, necessarily much smaller 
in. numl^, who wtU seek to use the language not merely as a 
means of communication like the second group, but as a medium 
through which they derive sustoiancc from the culture of the 
West. Here, also, there will be gradations. Some would be con- 
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tent With enough acquaintance to appreciate the beauties of its 
literature Others would use it to derive knowledge of mtneate 
and highly specialized fields in sacnec. philosophy or other intel- 
lectual disciplines There may however be a small minonty who 
will seek to go sull further and use the language crwtivdy 
If this attitude towards English is accepted, it would follow that 
the study of English would not be necessary for the vast majority 
of the Indian people This would mean no change, or t cy o 
not do so even today One may express the same fact m a ere 

form Perhaps 8o per cent of the people in any 
their lives within a circle often or fifteen miles with to 
village as its centre Such people are not 
affairs of the outside world and arc content to c 
tradmonal ways They neither seek nor require fjjjg 

foreign language India is no exception For o per 

In fact, the only language which concerns „ 

tongue They must however have the nJ of 

desire, to study English or m fact my other su j 
equality with any other citizen Since no j-vdop the 

world hves an entirely isolated fhe ennch- 

resilience necessary to receive . , necessary con- 

nient of their mother-tongue would there £jp(. and 

dmon for their satisfactory funcooning as puzens m 

republican India thoueh they may 

There would be a much smaller g go out- 
number millions, whose field of intwcst joine 

side this narrow circle and cover of Indian unity 

cases the whole of India Since the con . j ^ education it 
IS largely a result of the development o £nncaonaIusc 

would be desirable for this group to , DOtnt of vie^ of 

of English This will also be “cccssYT ft without 

appreciating the impact on J \ would operate on an 

Finally, there would be the sm:^ ^ P jndia’s dealings with 
all-India kvcl and supply the Icadcnhip ^yjll 

foreign countries In to case, acquaintance wi 
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be not only desirable but ncccssar)'. One of the reasons for India s 
present prestige in the international world is the darity of enun- 
ciation of her policies. There is little doubt that much of this 
clarity is due to Indians* command over the English language. It 
would be unfortunate if this advantage were frittered away. 

One may therefore say that the study of English may be ruled 
out from elementary education in India, but it must retain a place 
in our systems of secondary education. Even there, it must no 
longer claim its former pride of place. There was a time when the 
quality of a man was dedded by the quality of his English. This 
must cease. We must also be prepared for a reduction in the 
number of school hours per year and also the number of years 
which can be devoted to the study of the language. It will also 
mean a shift in the attitude towards English, Till now, it has often 
been studied as a literature even at the level of the secondary 
school. This has often had unhappy results. Young children have 
been expected to study things of which they have no experience. 
One example may suffice to show the ridiculous lengths to which 
such practices at times went. Herrick's poem on the daffodils may 
be a lovely piece, but to an Indian village boy who has never seen 
the flower and has no idea of snow or ice, the poem can have very 
little sigiuficancc. All that he can do is to memorize the poem and 
learn it as a string of words which could be brought out on suit- 
able occasions to satkfy the examiner. We must therefore re-model 
our courses of Englbh at the secondary stage and recognize that 
the learning ofEnglish is not an end in itself but only the acquisi- 
tion of an instrument for adding to our knowledge. The emphasis 
must therefore shift from literature to the simple language of 
every day. 

Such a change in attitude towards English is also necessary in 
^ew of the linguistic situation in India. Today an Indian child in 
the secondary school is expected to read his mother-tongue and, 
m addition to it, Hindi, which is the official language of the Union. 
Beside a third language in English, many expect him to study a 
c assical language. A child at a fairly early age is thus expected to 
study simultaneously four languages. Still worse is the plight of 
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the cluld whose mother tongue is different from the regioiul or 
the State language He would be burdened svlth one language m 
addition to the other four If a duld is requued to learn five Ian 
guages before he has finuhed school one may very well ask what 
time he can have to learn subjects other tto 

Such a situation would be mtolerabb if the child had to study 
the literature of all these languages If hmvever ™th 
non of the mother tongue the atm at the secondary suge is to 
learn these languages as a means of ori^ “TS voiLn 

cnticumwdllo^emuchofitsfotce In&ct 
child to develop hu powers of commumcauon ‘f 
languagcssidefysidc 

cannot to a large extent Mcwlan- 

study of the classics occupied in established 

Buaecs have developed through their rmohasis on 

fang'uages Tim was'one of the m^ tenons o ^ 

the classics The great progress ““i' .he*^ .mpaer of 

of Indian languages ow« “ ^ ^ j J, become a burden 
Engluh If wc arc careful rhat Engluh doB n 

on the growing child this may enable him 

mhimLenscoflanguage ■"“;^'’f“”Vdevdop science and 

CO work crearively wirh his own language and P 
literature suited to the modem age , ^ among 

One thmg however is cerram ^ imavoid 

several languages that j ^ ,p Engluh will Iiavc to be 

able that the number of hours d , deterioration m the 

reduced NormaUy 'It^ The standard u not 

Standard of English attained by ? margin for lowcnng 

too high even today and there u »»"^yj^f/;;easurcs to guard 
K furiLr We must therefore uU p immediate 

against such a possibility („ching English now adop- 

attcntion is to change the on the ° 

ted in most training college nus fact that for Bntisludnl 

British schools and ignore the o vi jndjan children it ** 

Enghsh IS the mother n Brita n for tcadung 

forV language The methods foHoWk 
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English can be more fittingly applied to the teaching of Indian 
languages to Indian children. If we are to profit by Europe^ 
experience, we can do so by adapting the methods used in Britain 
for teaching French or German or the devices used on the Con- 
tinent for teaching English. The Scandinavian countries in 
particular have developed a very efficient techmquc for the teach- 
ing of English. "We can also profit by the experience of the United 
States of America during the Second World War. Large numbers 
of foreign nationals had to be taught English within a short 
period. Special methods were devised for the purpose and 
achieved considerable success. With better methods of training 
and, particularly, the use of techniques developed during the war 
years, English can perhaps be taught more effectively in a shorter 
period than has been the case till now. 

One other faaor would help in this direction. Experience sug- 
gests that if a person has a good grounding in one language, it 
helps him to acquire a working knowledge of another in a shorter 
time. In the past, our secondary school pupils began the study of 
English before they had esublishcd linguistic habits in their own 
language. In future, secondary school pupils will have a greater 
command over their own language when they first take to the 
study of English. These two factors — improved methods and a 
grcatcrinitial linguistic competence in one’s own language — ought 
to enable us to overcome largely the difficulty which would other- 
wise be created by a shorter period of study of English. 

The study of English at the secondary level must be essentially 
that of English as a language. This docs not mean that the subject- 
matter of study must be denuded of all human interest. In fact, 
the best way of learning a language is to make the lessons a source 
of enjoyment. Literary pieces must therefore fmd some place 
even in the schoolcurriculum, butwehave tobc careful that such 
pieces are within the range of experience of those for whom they 
arc intended. We may perhaps adopt one of the recommenda- 
tions which a recent conference of Professors of English in Indian 
t^versities made. They held that at the school level, there should 
be detailed study of only texts of simple modem English prose. 
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These may be written within a vocabulary of about 2,500 essential 
words. This should however be supplemented by a rapid reading 
of select books of prose and verse of literary quality. 

If wc are to draw upon the resources of English for enriching 
our ciJturc and developing the wealth of our own language, 
there must be a minority who should be prepared to study 
English both as a language and a literature. For such students, the 
study %vill be its o\vn reward. English possesses an jmagmanvc 
literature which has few equals in the world. In the fields o 
drama, lyric, poetry and belles-lettres, Enghsh has an imnicnsc 
wealth of achievement. In the field of fiction, short $tor>' and the 
serious essay, English has a literature which can bear comparison 
with most languages of the world. To the serious stu ° 
English language and Uterature. such study will open out a nc 
world and serve as a source of inspiration which may enable him 
to create works of beauty in his own language. 

In this connexion, it is interesting to that th gr«t 
writers in modem India have felt the ® pEiit lawahar- 

neccssary to make special mention of wnteis like 
lal Nel^u, Sri Aurobindo or those who 

uscdEnglLhas the main veWdeof, heir 

have written mainly in an Indian language Mohan 

under the influence of Englisli. Starting from ^ 

Roy.wehavcinBcngalagalayof^tcrsfrornMhsd^^^^^^^^^ 

sudia Dutt to Tagore who derived a 

from their study of English literature, t ga highest 

quality which enabled them to create Kcra , Gujarati 
Lcr b their own language The 

prose was Mahatma Gandhi who was c received no 

Style. Even a writer like and been 

formal schoolmg in English has stu c 1 _ process is con- 

decply iidlucnccd by its impact on / rnelish and other 

In fact, 

European languages are leading V 

developments in Indian literature. i.wanire Engluh abo 

Apan from the impact of to creattvc htetatutc, 
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offers to us the distilled essence of modem knowledge in all fields 
ofhuman activity. In the world of natural sciences, of philosophy, 
economics and other social sciences, in anthropology and in 
history, English has not only a literature of immense richness but 
is also the repository of most of the w’orthwhilc literatures 
mitten in other languages. It therefore gives us a cross-section 
of the mind of the modem world. It is from this point of view 
that the study of English has a special significance in our academic 
and intellectual life. 

There is another consideration which has a decisive imporunce. 
In a fast contracting world, the role of a country ^vilI depend on 
the state of its technology and science. In fact, any shortcoming 
in either field would threaten the prosperity, if not the survival of 
a State. Contact with the latest developments in science and tech- 
nology determines not only the industrial prosperity and econo- 
mic well being but also the political and military strength of a 
nation. Even States which have no aggressive intentions must 
have the necessary means of sdf-dcfence. If India is to keep abreast 
of the world in science and technology, and make an independent 
and characteristic contribution to world civilization and culture, 
she carmot afford to give up her command of English. It may 
have been an accident of history, or even a political misfortune 
that brought English to India, but once it came, it has proved a 
source of blessing to the people. As an instrument for the main- 
tenance of her new-found independence and nationhood, India 
■\vill therefore have to retain English as an important, one may 
almost say an indispensable subject of study. 

In the ultimate analysis, the study ofEnghsh is an instrument for 
the development of the modem outlook. It has brought the 
Indian mind into contact with the questioning, sceptical and ex- 
perimental attitude of the modem age. The value of this associa- 
tion cannot be placed too high. In the past, Indians have at times 
shown a tendency to place greater emphasis on authority and 
conservatism than on experiment and innovation. It is therefore 
of special value that we retain our contact with a language whose 
outlook is essentially experimental and which is helpful in corrcct- 
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mg the conservative cast of our mmd The quickening of con- 
sciousness which has taken place m the last 150 years ^vas not an 
accident, but the result of the impact of a new way of life upon 
our traditional outlook , 

Carlyle once said that if he was asked to choose betsvccn the 
Bntish Empire and Shakespeare, he would svithout a moment s 
hesitantm choose Shakespeare Tlus will appear surpnsmg only 
to those who do not understand Carlyle s meaning e rins 
Empire will, like other Empires hare its day of glory and then 
fade, but the world created by Shakespeare will survive and be a 
chenshed possession of the human nund In pre cmng 
speare to the Bnnsh Empire, Carlyle was therefore la^g 
to a loyalty which can defy the ravages of tune c 
difficulty for a man of another race coimtry or . 

this loyalty to Shakespeare’s English for m 
spirit, there is neither ruler nor ruled, neither mas ' 

OTdy fellow-workers in the realizauon of common hum 


February, 1953 
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CULTURAL ACTIVITIES AND THE STATE 


THE silent revolution which has been taking place in India for the 
last hundred years or more culminated in the achievement of 
political independence. The whole of this period has been charac- 
terized by unrest and ferment. Sometimes, the new awakening has 
found expression in mere revolt against all accepted standards. 
Sometimes, it has expressed itscifin works of art or movements of 
religious or social reform. Common to all manifestations has been 
a spirit of inquiry, if not revolt. Such discontent is in itself evidence 
that a new birth was taking place. Stars must collide and break 
into fragments before a new sun can be bom. 

Everywhere in India there is social turmoil and unrest. Is it then 
surprising that in the world of art there should be experiment and 
endeavour father than expression and achicvcmcnl* The emphasis 
on individualism has, for various reasons, been one of the govern- 
ing factors in recent Indian life. Such emphasb tends to loosen 
social bonds. Customs and traditions act as a cement which bind 
together the community. One condition for social integration is 
the surrender of the individual to the purposes of the social group, 
when the individual exalts himself above society, old social 
patterm begin to crumble. Thb is the process which started in 
n la m the latter half of the last century and b proceeding with 
acalcratcd pace after the achievement of freedom. 

A ^ous reflex of thb process ofsocul dbintegration is at times 
teen m a sudden cfllotesccncc of some of the arts, notably painting 
^ntrarily, such social dbintegration leads to a 
^ u.e in the achievement of dramatic or architcaural expres- 
uem wd one may add. of philosophic insight. 

1;. essentially the expression of individua- 

i!* ^®^**ionplacc IS their fmal condera- 

tunon. Archucauic andonlyioa slighter extent, drama, arc on 
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the Other hand almost wholly dependent on a soaal Tceling for 
beauty The poet can launch into individual voyages after theidcal 
The painter may also achieve per&cuon m isolation Music may 
transcend the mdividual but has its ongm m m^ividtn} ecstasy 
Architecture must depend on social Lctors2t every stage Only the 
co-operative endeavour of many can build up great architectural 
monuments Not only the master builder but all his assoaates 
must have a feeling for craftsmanship With minor modifications 
the remark holds equally for the theatre It is therefore not sur- 
prising that modem India has made remarkable experiments m 
poetry painting and music but almost none m architecture or 
drama 

The process of ferment and unrest has if anything been en- 
hanced since the achievement of independence The snrnng of the 
spint which brought about independence has not yet ceased New 
cquihbna whether in the polioc^, the economic or the social 
field, have not yet been esubhshed Inconsequence the art of in- 
dependent India m the field of painting poetry and music » a 
continuation of what was happening m pte-mdcpendcnce India 
There arc the same signs of a newly-awakemng energy, but as 
yet there has not been sufficient comobdaoon of new gams to 
serve as the starnng-pomt of a new period of achievement 
The national victory was the result of a long and arduous 
struggle There is nothing surpnsmg in this for nature hardly 
ever knosvs a new bcguimng Even when there seem to be violent 
breaks from the past we can if we arc careful enough trace the 
continuation of many of the tendencies and forces which operated 
before the apparent break Rcvoluaom are m fact accelerated and 
telescoped phases of a long evolutionary process All the great 
political revoluoons tesufy to the truth of this statement The 
character of a revolution and the course of events that follow it 
depend m each ease on the nature traditions and lustory of the 
people concerned i. r ij 

This law of contmmty holds even more complctcij m the field 
of man's cultural aennnes A culture is tile quintessence of a 
people's history Long pctiotls ofcipcncncc have been dutiUed 
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into the forms and traditions wHch together constitute culture. 
A complete break in a cultural pattern is, therefore, unusual, and 
where it takes place, generally disastrous for the people concerned. 
Where an old culture is confronted by an entirely different pat- 
tern, and goes do^^Ti under the impact, the people also disintegrate. 
Herein lies the explanation of the decay of many primitive 
peoples, when faced with the civilization of modem Europe. The 
continuity of cultural tradition is an essential condition for the 
survival of a lutioru 

To expect that the establishment of the Indian Republic would 
mark an entirely new beginning in the different fields of Indian 
culture, would, therefore, be unjustified. The achievement of the 
Republic was itself made possible by a cultural reawakening of 
the people extending over many daades. There is hardly room 
for doubt that political subjugation is only one manifestation of a 
national weakening of chancter of which other effects show in a 
decadence of the arts, sciences and philosophy. When the re- 
awakening of a nation starts, the new spirit reveals itself, not only 
in a struggle foe political emancipation, but also in an urge for 
more complete expression in the different fields of culture. 

In India it is noteworthy that all the great workers in the 
political field have been simultaneously pioneers in the field of 
cultural renaissance. Raja Ram Mohan Roy was not only one of 
the first political leaders of India, but he was the creator of Bengali 
prose, and a pioneer of educational reconstruction and women’s 
emancipation movements. Rabindranath Tagore was not only a 
grot poet and anise, he was also one of the first who realized tlut 
political freedom can come only through the rebuilding of 
reconstruction of our village life. 
Mahatma Gandhi was a supreme architect of Indian freedom, and 
simuluncomly the creator of modem Gujerati prose. He was abo 
^gcly rc$p>onsiblc for the new recognition of the dignity of all 
t c Indian Imguagcs. Among living leaders of resurgent India, 
landit Jawaharlal Nehru and MauUna Abul Kalam Azad have 
not only intrepid fighters for freedom, but also rank in the 
lOTeiront of our creative writers. 
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An account of cultural activity since the atuinment of in- 
dependence can, therefore, only ^ the continuation of a story 
which began many decades ago. In prc-indcpendcncc days, such 
activities were mainly the concern of interested individuals and 
groups. The one remarkable change is the degree and extent of 
State recognition and assistance extended to such activities since 
independence. As already indicated. India had great writers, 
artists, musicians and scientists even before she becarnc free. There 
was not, however, an adequate organized effort on the part of the 
State to encourage such acuvitics. It is true that from time to time 
high digniurics of the State took interest in the artistic. phiJo- 
sophical or scientific achievements of Indians, but the interest was 
gencraUy on a personal level. The State as such remained immune 
from conuct with art. , , . 

In recent years, there has been macasing V"" ‘ 

one of the autiet of the State to foster cuhnral 
types. In many inoaern stata the Ministry cIurKa 

.aaidon to purely poaagogical ana .nstm«.onaI to u i 
with the prLotion ana aevclopment of the cu tunl life of * 
community. This is as it shouia he. ^umtion 
must incluae the various human "'’'“fXt” 

anaothereultutalforms. ° beto 

inherent in man it is inevitable In 

the narrow limits of exchange o imttucnon is more 

fact, experience has shown that p aspects of 

fruitful ana effective if it is I to up wth ,b„ 

the personality. That is why it is g y element in the cduca- 
Art U not an cmbcllishna^mt “ j , „,„st quickly if 

tional aevelopmcnt of childrcm Ch to or P 

they arc offcLl .he ^ 

and what is this if no. art in rrs n.d.m to to 

It was, rherefore, in .he tos sv« organired as 

ment of Education {now “r , jhould be described 

a separate unit of the Government of India, 
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as the Department of Education and Art. For reasons into which 
wc need not enter, pre-independent India did not offer much 
scope for the development of art and cultural activities alongside 
wth formal instruction. Those who were attracted by art often 
moved out of the general educational stream, while the majority 
who followed general education paid little attention to art. There 
is little doubt that much of the malaise of the younger generations 
is due to this neglect of the emotional and aesthetic side of their 
life in traditional educational practice. 

Nonetheless, the need for art retxivcd some recognition in the 
post-war educational development plans drawn up during the 
closing years of the last World War. The Royal Asiatic Society of 
Bengal proposed that the Government of India should establish 
a Cultural Trust to foster and develop different aspects of the 
cultural life of India. The proposal was accepted in principle, and 
a scheme drawn up to establish three Academics of (i) Letters, 
(ii) Visual Arts, and (iii) Drama, Dance and Music. As activities in 
the sphere of culture require a quick and sensitive response, the 
framers of the scheme proposed that the Trust should be an auto- 
nomous body with independent funds of its own. 

Apart &om these general plans, it must be confessed that not 
much had been done for the promotion of art or other cultural 
activities in pre-independent India. It is true that some art schools 
had been established in important centres like Calcutta, Madras, 
Bombay or Lucknow, but there is no gainsaying that art was 
looked upon as the Cinderella of the educational world. The 
status of music, dance and drama was if anything even less satis- 
faaory. Society often frowned on practitioners of these arts and 
the State was at best indifferent. That the fmc arts did not-dU- 
m^ratc was due to the devotion of a handful of artists and their 
frithful patrons. 

A culture flourishes best in an atmosphere of free give and take 
wth other cultural patterns. Unfortunately for India, she had lost 

CT a^long contacts with some of her immediate neighbours 
a ter the advent of the British. Tagore sought to broaden India’s 
re tions with the world and acted as her non-official Ambassador 
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long before India became free. His visits to countries of Europe, 
America, South America, South-East Asia, Japan, Cliina, Iran and 
Soviet Russia, were almost like triumphant tours. His visits led 
to a rc-establishment of contacts, but since they owed their origin 
to his personality, the danger was that the contacts might again 
be lost with his death. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru round about the 
thirties toured extensively in Europe, and this also had the effect 
of making these countries conscious of India. The work of 
J. C. Bose, C. V. Raman, M. N. Saha and other scientists con- 
tributed to the awakening of interest in India in foreign countries. 
Professor Radhakrishnan’s reinterpretation of Indian thought at- 
tracted attention in learned circles throughout the world while 
Sri Aurobindo had a smaU but influenrial drclc of admirers in 
most Westem countries. Last but not least, the impact of Mahatma 
Gandhi’s personality on the modem world deeply stmed the 
conscience of man, and led to a Rowing awareness of the value ot 

India’s culture for the regeneration of the woild. 

Nevertheless, it must be admitted that interest m hdu was, till 
ths atuimnene of freedom, sporadic and Cunt. WiA the emet^ 
ence of free India, the world suddenly tecopued^t here was a 
country which had not only achieved its freedom, but had 
achieved it In a cultured and dvihzed way that has pe bps ^ 
parallel in human history. The Government of ® 

Iho recognized that its contributions to dte ^ ^ 

be mainl^ the fields of culture and educs. f”' ^ ” 

many centuries, India as a Sure started tatmg “ ^ 
the promotion of art and cultural acuvmes, not only rnthm the 

country but also abroad. 

m 

The present study can give only 

the *4 which the Government of 

menu have been to ‘* 0 “”“ . Commission 

perhaps mention first the setm^ P foundation of 

for Co-operation vears by men of 

U NJ- S.CO. was laid doting the war-tom years o> 
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vision and goodwill who recognized that there can be no hope of 
permanent peace unless the suspicion, hatred and jealousy which 
divide nations are eliminated. The Constitution of U.N.E.S.C- 0 . 
in its preamble rightly states that since all wars begin in the minds 
of men, it is in the minds of men that the bastions of peace must 
be built. U.N.E.S.C, 0 . also recognizes that the creation of under- 
standing and goodvnll among nations cannot be left only to 
Governments. Governments are the organized instruments of 
society and deal with political questions where differences arc 
often inc\'itable. U.N.E,S.C.O. therefore lays it down that each 
participating country must set up a non-official National Com- 
mission to create better understanding and goodwill with in- 
dividuals of other nations, free from the limitations which 
political considerations always impose, such Commissions may 
have a better chance of establishing closer contacts than govern- 
mental agencies. 

India is a founder-member of U.N.E.S.C.O., and has Eom the 
very beginning accepted wholeheartedly its objectives. “With a 
view to fulfilment of these olyecaves, the Government of India 
set up in 1949 an interim National Commission which was later 
put on a permanent basis in 1953. The permanent National Com- 
mission held its first conference in January 1954 which was in- 
augurated by India's Prime Minister and attended by fraternal 
delegates from many Asian and African coimtrics. In fact it be- 
came almost a regional conference of U.N.E.S.C.O. and was 
perhaps the first occasion when a National Commission had taken 
the initiative in organizing such an assembly. The Commission 
works both directly and also through sbter organizations devoted 
specifically to die furtherance of education, science and culture. 
The machinery set up for purposes of advancing the cause of 
science and education need not be described in detail as they form 
part of the general story of Indian education. Some account may, 
however, be given of the ma^uiKty set up for advancing cultuiJ 
activities. 

Reference has already been made to the scheme sponsored by 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal to establish a Cultural Trust work- 
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mg through three Academies to foster the development of 
language and literature, music, drama and dancing, painting 
architecture and other visual arts The proposak of the Society in 
this behalf were further considered m a senes of conferences with 
well-known representatives of the various arts These Confer- 
ences recommended measures for the preservation and enneh- 
ment of existing traditions and the encouragement of experiment 
and innovation m accordance with the spint of the new age 
Three National Academics have now been set up as autonomous 
bodies and are charged with the taskofmaintauung and improv- 
ing standards and fostermg the growth of new dcvclopmuits 
A great deal of promismg work has been done since 1947 ^ *he 
expansion of cultural rclaaons with foreign countries For vanous 
rehons, prc-mdependcncc India had few conucts with countnes 
of Asia and Africa Her contacts with Western ^ 

hc»v.ly weighted m favour of the United Kingdom II w« fel 
thnt the fitiT ttep mm. be to restore age^ld ^ 

immediate neighbours The vuit of an Iranian goodwill imssion 
mlTetryeanoftheSe^^ 

of a small Wltaiuan Cullute Comminee m Dclh Wilh the 
attamment of mdcpendencc. it was felt th« i e sc p , ^ 

tions of ihe Committee should be expanded to 
relations not only with Iran but widi ah India s " ™ 

Indian Couneil for Cultural Rclattons was 

an independent and aotonomom body Inaugun^gthtCo^^^^ 

the Prime Minister ,„d„ :id other 

closer contacts m '’’J “ “^^'„^ivided mto sections of 
colintnes of the world The ^ ^ ^ Turkey, 

which one deals svsth ^unlrim of .he 

another with south and cast Asia a ^ secnom will 

Africa It u proposed that m ““Tf E^opc and 

be opened to further relations wlds countnes P 

"TrConn..hasnndettahenvatmmhindsof^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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of magazines and other cultural tnatcnal. It has arranged for the 
exchange of professors and other men of learning and helped 
troupes of artists to undertake cultural tours. 

Apart from the work of the Council, free India has sought to 
extend her cultural contacts in other ways. Scholars and learned 
men have been sent to and received from U.S.A., U.K., China, 
Iran, Afghanistan, Australia, Turkey, Japan, U.S.S.R. and some 
countries of Africa. India has arranged to provide teachers to 
countries like Tasmania, Zanzibar, Afghanistan, Malaya, Ethiopia 
and Sudan. Books on Indian culture and history have been pre- 
sented to selected libraries in various countries. Some libraries m 
India arc maintaining a collection of the publications of the United 
Nations and its specialized Agencies. India has also entered into 
agreements with the Governments of the United States and the 
United Kingdom for exchange of all official publications. 

The £rcc flow of students and scholars bccwccn difTercnt coun- 
tries is one of the best methods of promoting cultural contacts and 
international good relations. India has arranged for a large number 
of such exchmge scholarships and fellowships. In terms of the 
scheme known as the Fulbright Programme, a large number of 
American and Indian tcachen and students have been exchanged 
during the last five years. The British Council has helped to 
organize similar programmes in respect of the United Kingdom. 
Fellowships on an exchange basis with France, Egypt, Italy, Iran, 
Germany, Yugoslavia and China have also been instituted. A 
comprehensive scheme of cultural scholarships embracing large 
regions of Asia and Africa and some of the territories where 
Indians have settled as colonists has also been in operation for 
several years. 

India has in recent years sent abroad archaeological missions to 
Iran, Afglunistan and Indonesia. India also organized, with the 
help of various non-offida! bodies, exhibitions of Indian art in 
many countries of the world. She has also received official or non- 
official exhibitions from the U.S.A.. the U.S.S.R., China, France. 
Indonesia and other countries. U,NJE.S.C.O. exhibitions of some 
of the masterpieces of modem European art have been shown in 
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different ernes of India Special mention may be made of exhibits 
of children’s art sent to mtemational exhibitions m different 
countries like Amenca, Australia and Germany and the Inter- 
national Exhibitions of Children’s Art organized every year at 
New Delhi by Shankar's IVtehly 
The Royal Academy of London had organized just on the eve 
of mdcpendence perhaps the greatest exhibition of Indian art ever 
held It was a vivid demonstration of the development of Indian 
art through five millenmums The generous co-operation of 
museums and private as well as prmccly collectors in all the tcr- 
ntones that comprised undivided India made this exhibition 
unique It was felt that, before dispersal, the exhibition should be 
shown m Delhi as well The success of the cxhibmon encouraged 
the idea of usmg it as the nucleus of the proposed Nauonal 
Museum Till the Museum constructs its own buddings, some of 
the exhibits have been housed m the President's House In order 
to make the Museum fully representauve, the Government is 
takmc steps to make an inventory of valuable objects of Indian art 
m foreign countries It is proposed to acquire « many ongmais as 
possible and. where onginab arc not avadablc, to teems npM 
executed by competent experts Legislation has cn wa e 
prevent the mdisainunatc export of valuable objects o 
the country The foundation of the Museum s 
has recent^ becu U.d. A gJIcry of modem Ind.an « bem 
homed in what was formerly Jaipur Home and colto 
gradually bemg built up In co-opcratlon with some of *e i 
GovemLnrs a permanent fund has been set up for .he purchase 

°'s;S=ty^hohemadeofacomprehen^^^^^^^^^^^ 
of world phdosophy published under the ^ . ,1^^. 

malt of iLia Tdl now such ~ phdo- 

sophy of only a country or repon plulosophy 

sophy have sometimes referr^ to i^ midc references to 

Similarly histones of Indian phil^p y comprchcnsiv c 

philosophy elsewhere, but as yrt thw .UQueht m different 
Lcount of the development of human thought m 
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countries and different ages. Such a study is important at any time 
but in the modem age — when different peoples and different cul- 
tures have been brought into dose proximity — the need for such 
study to facilitate mutual understanding among nations has acquired 
spcdal urgency. One of the first tasks of the Ministry of Educa- 
tion was therefore the preparation and publication of a History of 
Philosophy Eastern and IVcstern with the co-operation of some sixty 
scholars &ora various countries of the world. 


IV 


It is, of course, obvious that a Government as such cannot create 
great works of art. Some have held that it cannot even promote 
the growth of art as State patronage may give a wrong direction 
to the art activities of a people. It is to guard against such dangers 
that India set up the tluee National Academics with members 
drawn largely from practising artists in the various fields. Never- 
thdess, there is no denying that the State can and ought to help in 
the development of art by creating the right atmosphere of en- 
couragement and support. This has become the more necessary 
in a democracy. In the past moneyed men— whether they derived 
their wealth from agriculture or industry— could serve as patrons 
of art. In a country moving towards egalitarianism, these privi- 
eged classes have cither disappeared or arc disappearing and the 
State must take their place. 

*^6 Government of India made a new departure when it 
1^1 young artists by providing them with 

sc o irships which would keep them above want for one or more 
years and leave them free to develop their art. Under another 
^ of established reputation have been given grants to 

cna c them to make a survey of different forms of art and collect 
jpccim^ of types that arc decaying through the lack of patron- 
age. Aitcr the establishment of the National Academy, steps have 
or the publication of albums, portfolios and picture 
^ popularize arc among the people. Periodical 

vifli. * being organized on an increasing scale to pro- 

aicouragcmcnt and support to young artists. Mention may 
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also be made of a system of pensions to old artists who have 
achieved distinction in the past and arc now in indigent dr- 
cuntstanccs. 

The Academy of Letters is seeking to render the same services to 
men of Jetrers. It has undertaken the task of preparing a national 
bibliography. It is helping in the production of a standard edition 
of the works of perhaps the greatest poet of andent 

India. It has also decided to bring out selections of the best writ- 
ings in each modem Indian language and arrange for their transla- 
tion into other languages to build up a common literary heritage 
for the whole country. 

In the realm of music, the time has come for a revaluation of 
our past achievements. The urge towards experiment is not so 
pronounced among musicians, but a beginning has been made in 
an attempt to provide orchestration and new concords. Indian 
music has ibr ages rested upon its laurels. There have no doubt 
been musical innovators who sought to add new elements. One 
can think of Amir Khusroc, Tarnen or Suradas, or in more recent 
tintes, Tagore. The main contoun of Indian music have, however, 
remained unchanged for almost half a millennium. 

Today, apart from the isolated cHbrts of individuals and groups, 
the Government is seeking to farther new developments in Indian 
music by creating conditions where different recognized schools 
can w'ork in co-operation and evolve new styles. It is well known 
th.at Indian music has developed along parallel lines in the north 
and the south. It is proposed that under the general ampices of 
the National Academy, regional academies may be set up to study 
the schools developed in different regions. The Hindustani Music 
Academy in Lucknow and the Kamatak School of Music in the 
south will thus be used as repositories of ancient tradfrions. They 
arc also inrended to be the trying grounds of new experiments m 
musical effort. One interesting development which has followed 
immediately after the establishment of the Hindustani Amdemy 
is the attempt to utilize music for purposes of educating the 
emotions. Tlic object is to find out what effect different notes, 
tunes .and harmonics have on fhe maid of the child. Once results 
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have been achieved, the knowledge can be applied to transform 
the normal curricula of schools. 

India has a tradition of indigenous dance that extends over the 
centuries. After the advent of the British, there was a danger of 
the tradition dying out. For many decades, the art of dance was 
confined only to some profession^ dancers whose status in society 
was low. In the thirties of the present century, a renaissance began 
under the inspiration of Tagore. He revived many old forms and 
made dancing once more respectable. Udayshankar may also be 
mentioned in this connexion as one who did much to restore the 
prestige of Indian dance in foreign countries. Since independence, 
there has been a strong revival in die interest in difTcrent forms of 
dance. Government of India has initiated action for the collection 
of representative folk dance and music for introduction into 
schools, as it is felt that this is the best way of ensuring the con- 
tinuity of this vital form of art. 

In the field of letters, there is a spate of writing in all the Indian 
l^guagcs. All are characterized by questioning and unrest. Old 
literary forms arc being tested against the requirements of the 
praent and often attacked for their inadequacy. There are abo 
efforts to experiment with the texture of language itself. In Bengal, 
one notices the two extreme tendencies of modernity and con- 
serv^m struggling for supremacy. Similar processes can be dis- 
cern in the growing literatures of the other languages. One 
we come feature is the tendency to enlarge contacts between the 
diHcrcnt language groups through translation of one another’s 
wor . Here abo, a national government can and is attempting to 
ren ” help possible in the past. As already in- 

dicated, both the National Commission for U.N.E.S.C.O. and the 
Academy of Letters have recognized this as one of their main func- 


N..-W cncj-clopacdias arc under preparation which seek to bring 
common man in hb own mothcr- 
has undertaken the production of a 
it fnr ®P^cdia. The Tcicgu Academy is co-operating wth 
the preparation of a similar cnc>'clopacdia in Telcgu. 
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Parallel programmes are at work tn Maharashtra Bengal and 
elsewhere The Government of bidu has also deaded to bring 
out an encyclopaedia m Hindi which would help to make modem 
knowledge available to the people m a simple and accessible form 
and provide the basis for the preparation of similar encyclopaedias 
m other Indian languages Special mention may also be made of 
a popular encyclopaedia prepared to meet the needs of the nec^ 
hterate adult 


India’s resurgence of spirit is expressing itself m many fields 
A great impetus to the development of indigenous languages has 
been given by the decision to employ them as State languages 
Recogmbon of important literary figures by the Central and the 
States Governments has also contributed to the same end At- 
tempts are also being made to bring the we^th and v^cty of 
literature m difTcrcnt languages to the notice of pwple in different 
regions of the country Outstanding musiaans have been hon- 
oured by the insntution of speaal awards Simikr awards are 
being mttoduced for drama sculpture and arcjutccture The 
Government's policy of encouraging young artists g^t o 

scholarships has had a good response The number 
held in the country has increased considerably and 
have been one-man shows The Government s policy of sel^t ve 
purch.se for the N.uonal GaDcry has aho been M 
» ruany arrutr The mrerert of foragnerr m all aspeeu of Indran 
art and culture has shown a marked mcrcase 

Evcnaeursoryrurvcylrherhcpres^rhowcvcrshjttoth^ 

u more endeavour and eaperunenr rhan 

aurprumg A great ^ne effort can jpr^ only 

which has aelueved internal synthesis has 

process of reconstruction and synt o JifTcrcnt arts must 

been aeh.es ed, experimcnu m die fields of *e d® 

remam gropuigs after an unattamed ™P= 

rawer than a sure marc^ to a ^ spirit and 

The bases of success here, as elsewhere arc a cn 
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integrity of character. Indian history has often been a tragedy 
because the people have lacked a critical and inquiring mind. 
Institutions whidi were useful two thousand years ago have been 
allowed to continue simply because no one questioned their 
utility. Indian household utensils remain almost unchanged from 
the days of Mohenjodaro. The methods of cooking, the houses 
and the clothes do not show symptoms of that inventiveness 
which is the essence of a quick, vital and questing spirit. 

It is yet too early to judge what effect the achievement of in- 
dependence has had on the qualit)' of work of our artists and 
litterateurs. One thing alone is certain. The achievement of in- 
dependence has removed many old inhibitions and created con- 
ditions for a freer and fuller expression of latent abilities. The ex- 
perience of other countries shows that whenever old barriers are 
removed and there is a liberation of man’s energies, it is followed 
by a tremendom upsurge of the spirit which finds expression in all 
fonm of creative activity. There is no reason why the same ex- 
perience should not be repeated in India. And when this happens 
m the results are likely to be far reaching. With her ancient 
tMdiiions and the immense resources of her past culture, such an 
\ ^ contribute greatly to the enrichment of 

c critage, not only of Indians, but of the whole of humanity. 
March 1955. 
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STUDENT INDISCIPLINE 

TitERE have recently been some instances of grave indiscipline 
among students that have attracted the attention of national 
leaders as well as educationists at all levels In some cases dungs 
have gone so far that teachers in schools or invigilators in examin- 
ations have been attacked In others, there have been clashes with 
the police or sections of the public Apart from such extreme 
examples of indiscipline, there has been a spirit of general turbul- 
ence and rcbelhon among large sections of the ) oungcr generation 
Some of It IS no doubt part of a general seme of unrest throughout 
the world due to the dcstrucuon of old and the fajure so far to 
create a new set of values There are, howei’er, some special 
/actors m India which contribute to students’ dissatisfactton and 
indiscipline in the country While the present situation rightly 
causes concern, the situation w not beyond control and efl'cctive 
measures can restore a more normal attitude among students and 
the younger generation On the other hand failure to take efTec- 
uve steps at this stage can so aggravate the problem that it may 
shake the very foundations of our national life 

I 

It is obvious that before we can adopt effective measures there 
must be a correct appraisal of the situation and clear definition of 
the causes which create the present unrest An analysis of all the 
causes would require a volume but some of the factors wluch 
deserve special mention may be briefly mdicated here 

A The loss of kaJcrsInp hy teachers 
The first and foremost cause of the present state of unrest among 
students IS to be found m the role the teachers play Where there 
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is effective leadership by teachers, there can be no problem of 
indiscipline among students. Unfortunately, teachers today do not 
command the respect and affection of their pupils to the extent 
they did in the past. For' this they alone arc not to blame. The 
major factors which have led to the loss of Icadenhip by teachers 
may be briefly described as follows: 

(a) With the steady growth in polidcal consdousness since 1920, 
students were also dra\vn into the political struggle. They did not 
consistently or continuously partidpaic in struggles, but a general 
temper of revolt against political servitude and a desire to struggle 
for national liberation became widespread. The personality of 
Mahatma Gandhi, Mr. C. R. Das, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose and others 


also powerfully affected the imagination of young students. 
Teachers for various reasons were not able to take an active part 
in the political struggle and to some extent lost the respect and 
esteem of their pupils. 

(6) Thac has been unceasing and at times sweeping criticism of 
the prevailing system of education for the last thirty years. From 
OTdeism to condemnation is but one step. And the condemnation 
^ extended to the teacher as well. This has shaken the con- 
fidace and morale of teachers and induced in the minds of the 
pubbe a loss of respect for the profession. It has also created 
among students a disrespect for both the system and the teachers 
and prevmted them from utilizing it for what it is worth. 

(c) uring tlus period, die teacher has also been continually 
osmg m sodal status partly for the reasons mentioned above but 
of the faa that teachers belong to a lower income 
hvd. Thirty or forty years ago, few Indians had the prospect of 
g ovemmOTt office. Openings in industry and commerce 
were also limited. As avenues in other directions opened, a situa- 

Ced'm tmliT^'"' 

fo!?7b' posts has been rcin- 

M?non ’'it' “«tcd by war 4 nc and post-war 

mflanon. The salanes of teachers which were in any case 
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ujuntisfactory ha^ e now become inadequate even for bare sub- 
sistence Teachers were forced to look for subsidiary income, 
particularly m the bigger cities Many old teachers were forced 
to leave the profession, while young men were loth to become 
teachers The result is that teachers today are not only economi- 
callj poor but often frustrated and bitter men Tim not only 
detracts from their position m soacty hut makes them positive 
sources of danger to the community 
(c) The entirely justified demand for expansion of faolincs in 
education has also contnbuted to a lowenng of the presage of the 
teacher in two ways On the one hand the low mcomc and the 
demand fora larger number of teachers threw the profession open 
to people who were not qualified On the other the dispropor- 
tionately large mcrcasc m the number of students meant that 
personal contacts between the teacher and the uught were lost In 
the past, such contact enabled teadicrs to win the loyalty and m 
many cases the affection of thetr pupils by their quahnes of 
scholarship and/or character In the new situation unqualified 
teachers with little opportunity of personal contaa witli pupils 
cannot wm the respect of their pupJs in cither of these ways 
(/) The teacher has little control over even educational issues v 
The umvcisitics colleges and schools arc often controlled by 
politicians Even syllabmcs and exammauons arc largely outside 
the purview of the teacher Undue emphasis on examinations 
tends to turn the teacher into a mere agent for prepanng pupils for 
cxammations 

{£) Another reason why the teacher has steadily lost his leader- 
ship 1 $ his acceptance of paid private tuition on an almost com- 
mercial scale There arc teachers who give greater time and 
attention to private tuition than to their work m schools Cases 
arc not unkno^vn where the teacher is so tired as a result of such 
private work that he cannot discharge his duties m the school 
a6cqiatc)y Besides rhe acceptance of direct payment from a 
pupil or a guardian establishes a type of mercenary relation where 
the teacher becomes mcapabic ofcxcrasing the necessary author- 
ity or influence on the pupil 
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(/i) The factors mentioned above meant a deterioration in the 
quality of teachers both academically and otherwise. Once the 
quality of teachers deteriorated, their leadership over the students 
decreased even more rapidly. A vicious circle has thus been set up 
by which the loss of leadership of teachers tends on the one hand 
to keep abler people away from the profession and on the other 
because able people keep away, teachers progressively lofc their 
leadership. 


B. Growth of Economic di£icuUtes 
The loss of leadership by teachers would have been a serious 
problem at any time, but the growing economic difficulties made 
it even more critical. In spite of the increasing industrial and com- 
mercial development of the country and the opening of many afcw 
avenues of employment (like the Armed Forces or the higher 
Civil Services), formerly almost closed to Indians, the general 
economic distress has been on the increase. This is in part a world 
phenomenon. The immense destruction of resources and wealth 
^ created conditions of scarcity everywhere, 
whece countries industrially and economically more developed 
arc m distress it is not surprising that India should also suffer. In 
addition to the growth of population, what has made the situation 
more acute is the refusal of the people to tolerate conditions in 
v.hich they had formerly acquiesced. This has affected the 
student rammunity in various ways of which the most important 


(«) With the rapid inacasc in the number of pupils, many arc 
social strata which cannot provide them with 
”ccds. In the past, the number of students was 
dM noT.t wealthier classes. They 

leatt A ■ serious economic difficulties at 

f "“^ber of pupils has in- 

surted f(^l' * tlrawn from all levels of society, they have 
life. In m ^ of economic struggle even during student 

''hoUy throughout UicirKhooI and coUege day,. 
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(6) Great as arc the economic difficulties they have to face 
durmg their student life, even more gnm u the prospect that faces 
most of them at the end of their scholastic career The majority 
of students m secondary schools or colleges have no de finite plans 
about then- future and do not know what they would do alteT 
they have finished Their cducanon is largely purposeless, and 
because it is purposeless, it docs not fit them for any gam u . 
occupation Large numbers flow from schools to “ 

nmvLnes simply because they cannot thu^ of anylhmg ehe t^ 
do The result is that a large propomon of the > oung men mi 
women m the umversities ate there, not bemuse they 3 
speaal aptitude for or mtercst in higher ^ 

cLe tliey know of no other svay of passmg the tune while II^ 
am looking for a job In many cases, diey are not even lookmg 
for a job but living m the vague hope that 
What makes the situanon even wok n the hig P 
aroused by entry mto mstitunons of higher ^ , 

arc no longer content to accept openings whichmig I 

fied them^fter they finuhed f r' ' 

respect for the existing system oft ^ of purpose i 

swLpmg condemnation engenders m ‘h™’ “X, 
and die hiatus between expcctauon capanV ^ 
mmds of the younger generation > ^’ ’^tenof 

threatens to corrode their character and desuoy u.c very 

irThe seventy of rhcccononucslrugglcist.-^^^^^ 

a pimanent feeling of finanaal ■”^^"^^^J;Vritam^b= 
earn dunng their student life u p , , ^ „ Juk and 

ptospea that awaits them at the end , 1 ,,, miser- 

gloomy. The tcsulnng mental “ “BS the pupils h'C 
able conditions m which the east J ,j pmvide the mini- 
Sehool and college lack esen the bare 

mum amenities but many of the pn surroundings, 

necessities of life STnd resentment 

many students develop “ ="“"tltm^“ftheage When 
wh,4 IS strengthened by the egahunan temper 
X5J 
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they compare their own condition with that of a small fraction of 
the commumty who are comparatively better off, is it surprising 
that many of them become rebels against the existing social order t 


C. Dejects in the existing system 

WMe W'e must on the one hand resist the temptation of con- 
demning wholesale the existing system of education, we must on 
the other make every effort to detect weaknesses and take effective 
m^ures to remedy them. There is no system of education which 
IS free from defect, but this docs not mean that defects which are 
^covered should not be immediately removed. There are some 
Icamrra in the cdsdng system which arc direoly responsible for 
m justoents in the student community and create among a 
larp semon a sense of discontent and frustration. Among them, 
only a few which require immediate attention can be indicated 


(a) The present system of education is overwhelmingly literary 
Md acad^c. Tte nuy be appropriate for a section of those svho 
rIliU ^ ® education, but it docs not offer enough scope to 
^dren and adolescents whose tastes and aptitudes point towards 
£ P“«ioal training. While it would 

onlv 1-'° of present-day education is to create 

a wLtb^l’l “ h tends to create a bias for 

else Tl,° products are fit for little 

Dhtsi^l ‘•'^dopment of the senses and the 

labour j 'o create an aversion to physical 

^^^,^1 ^dcing in staple 

SSa^eff'd “ ‘“E'ly in<l®fent to the devdopment of 

th Pu^v7e!,'r “ ”« f“liy ra&Lory even from 

=nd ff Vr- Syllabuses are oL excellent 

of indcDcndm/ff ”” (Jcvclop in the pupils the power 

generally acvclooeS^- ^ What is in fact 

undentandinp o * *™^cncy to amass information without 

' examination. Pupils arc judged by 
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the final exammauon which is more often a test of memory than 
of understandmg or judgement. As a result, they neglect th^ 
work throughout the whole academic year and seek to cram m the 
last few weeks enough information somehow to get through the 

fimlcximinauon Thishasvanousundcsirablccffccts Smccdmmg 

the major part of thcycar, the cnergiK of the pupJs arenot fully 
employed, they seek an outlet m vanous kinds ofactivitics some of 
which are defimtcly anti-soaal The present system also 
ages a habit of mtetimttent work so that many of the students ^ 
cLe mcapable of steady and sttennons effort 7' 

What rt even worse, an undue emphasn on the 

may and at tunes does encourage a tendency for adoptmg unfan 

"rTt&XTAcVorestLofadegrcenanessennd^ 

72:“°Ben”= ’to — o^fd^^S 

methods to achieve succra Btoa ^ have 

induces hundreds ifnotthousan h,„her cduauon In some 
neither the capaaty for, not U,c work which is bong 

eases, they are altogether un^k m Mow the wo 

done m umvctsity clas^ ^'™Ja,ts not^y brings down 
mtetested and/ot mefficicnt p hlct students but also creates ■' 

standards and retards the progress students arc mtetested 

fresh problems for the authonues . Students 

m a subject, there ts no problem “ f„l,„w lectures 

who have neitot to ^ does not t^ 

tend to gosstp “"-I,"' ^ditTgc' m.o to habit of 
mom confmed to the cUssro outside 

btcakmg rules in the class, jjosnng system of edua- 

(d) The authotitanan itotactct o unrest 

non IS also an authotitanan temper of 
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regarded as disrespect for him. The students have little scope for 
initiative and freedom in curricular or even co-curricular activi- 
ties, and arc generally passive recipients of orders from above. 
Instead of being a democratic community, the school is often a 
rigidly stratified society where authority at each level demands 
unquestioning obedience from those below. So long as the sjt- 
tem of education offered a prospect if not a guarantee of employ- 
ment and thus had a kind of justification in the eyes of the pupils 
and the parents, its authoritarian structure was not generally 
questioned. With increasing unemployment among the educated 
today, it is inevitable that there should be a reaction against past 
acquiescence. In the ease of students and other young persons, 
t b spirit of revolt was aggravated by the atmosphere of defiance 
engendered by the struggle for independence. CivU dbobcdicncc 
called upon the people to disobey unjust laws, but it was some- 
times difficult to draw the line between just law and unjust. In 
any c^e. once students got into the habit of breaking some laws, 
they developed a spirit of disrespect for aU laws. Much of the 
student mdisciplinc of today is an aftermath of the part they have 
played during the days of the national struggle 


D. Generai loss of idealism 

The constant pressure of poverty tends to destroy many of the 
met feelings of man. The corrosive effects of prevailing econo- 
mic distress have been aggravated by a general loss of ideSbm due 
vanous factors. The course of world affain in the last two or 
“couraged the growth of a spirit of cynicism, 
listed bXwr ' may be 

detlJaL&n TiritX wmlT dXT 

c-.. » .1 woria. JJunng these wars, truth was 

sections became almost a religion with large 

*h hv d ' class who grew 

Tws slfc® f of objectionable methods. The Ld- 
dnps suffered by honest nten when contrasted with the affluence 
ol the war ptof.tccts tended to lower the general moral standards 
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of the commiintt) Young people could not but be aftcctcd b> 
the loss of morals and the prevalence of black-markctmg, bnbery 
and corruption all around 

((,) Apart from a general lor% ermg of stondofls m the commun- 
itv the war led to the loss of senousness of putl»se among large 
sccuom of the students During the 
ish grosvth tn eertain types of busmess and indnst^. 
activities were also expanded on an inordinate scale Urge 
numbers of lll-gualified or unqualified young ^ 

ment m these conditions In many cases it was the 
X “.an the able who prospered and it ^ 

that neither character nor abd.ty nor even ”al- 

^^d'rSetlll^rSscb^Wipsud-erdm^^^ 

“Wu“ofatnate„ahst.deologyhasjlm^ 

undermuicLsense of values byits^u^cetha* 

means The hoiih outTefor; 

mediate appeal, patuculatly t V j of idcahsm 

them the prospect ofajust,o^ordrrJhn^^^,„„,h,^ 

m Communism makes its indif&rcn P difficiilties, itnem- 

dangerous h. the background “f afe not fngblrued 

ployment and disillusionment, yotmg personal ftee- 

by the loss of moral ideas or even y * P , 

dom, as they consider diese a pnee to be p 

minimum sccutity. of economic msecurtty from 

(d) We have referred to the Even more far- 

which students of the present gm p joaJ mootings 

reaehmghave been the effec«rf^-^^ 

Old social mstitunom and beheb ^„„,[„eh to build 

that the youth of today lack a fit f , of reference 

their life Thejomt famdy was ato Today, not only has 

withm winch the jy^ndy nes have been grei>ly 

the jomt family ‘•“f fe soaatamg .he child has 
loosened Cta' “f ‘‘’f Saecn replaced by any other 

dins been weakened and has not been P 
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force. The child is thrown more and more upon itself, and feels 
uncared for and unprotected. Much of the unrest and indiscipline 
among students is due to their feeling that they do not belong. 

(e) Another factor which marks a change for the worse arose 
out of the very success of our national struggle. Twenty-five or 
thirty years ago, the heroes whom the young people admired were 
sufferers for a cause. Students then grew up in an atmosphere of 
idealism where the Congress and the national leaders held before 
them the challenge ofsuffcring and sacrifice- With the attainment 
of freedom, the phase of struggle is over and those who were the 
IcadOT in the struggle are the leaders in the Government, This is 
inevitable but it has unfortunatdy induced a spirit of cynicism 
in the young, particularly among those who have no personal 
rcTOllwtion of the sufferings of our national leaden but sec them 
today in positions of power and prestige. 

I ^ social status of teachers has also contributed to the 

loss of idealism among pupils. In fact, it has warped their sense of 
ues early infancy. Children read in books about the 
ropw tha^^ due to teachers and contrast it with the actual state 
® has induced in them a tendency to accept as natural 

wen glaring discrepancies between profession and practice. They 

have thus come to believe that what is uught in books has no 
apphcatxon to life. Plato has described the lie in the soul as the 
^catest evil t^t can befill an individual We have today a cora- 
umty c y its disrespect to the teacher encourages the 
^ Tl? ^ hi the soul in the entire grovring generation. 
ine factors mentioned above have created an attitude of 
where success is the only value that the young recognize. 

* tiarrow sense and mainly in terms of 
2nd JaK^ V ^ « ^ticccss which demands long endeavour 
' “““ thf discoveries 

in the atra* ^ ^“P^^ted today than the material success evident 
tn the attainment of wealth. 


U 

Now tlut wc W indiated some of the nujor causes of the 
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present unrest anti intJisdplinc among students in India, we can 
proceed to consider measures for eradicating them. Not aU ol 
them can be removed at once. The disease has grosvn over the 
years and the remedy will have to be a long dravra out process. 
Also, there is room for difference of opinion about the order of 
priorides among remedial measures but to my mmd ^ 
must be made with the problem of the loss <>f Imdenhp by 
teachers. This isspecificaUyaproblem of edumuonwhJeAe^^^^^^^ 
major causes demand action at tnany levels, 'f ? 
of the teacher can be restored, this would m itself go a long 
way towards solving the other problems. A respected an 
rmpeten. teacher L help to check “j 

cyniim which prevaU among students. 

3.= students has been restored, this B boimd to mduenee every 

Stratum of society. 

A. Mtmrcsfcr ristcritis IcstleMiip c/Mthm 

Our first measures must tteefombedir^^^^^^^ 

ship to teachers at vanous leveU. system 

comtant reform, sweeping “"‘‘'f”'!'’" sS. mquaUficJ 
ofcducation must cease. Asalta a —Jsjizc the teacher 

condemnation has no ' , 1 ,^ students. Measures for 

and create a sense be^carried on unceasingly but 

educational reform system. Wemust 

without exaggeratmg betweel teachers, old and 
ako see that there is no sharp ^eavag issm in their 

new. The new teadieB must "e form of aggressive 
work, but this should not 'Ldim as educational out- 
superiority nor must they regard old teactiers 

castswho are beyond oving .he quality of 

One of the first measures mim Jso be some rela- 

recruits to the Lid the taught. T.Ii better 

tion between the numbers of ^ improvement can uke 

men are atnaeted to the ""fSm cannot he fully 

place. At the same ome, .Psparity between the 

effective so long as there u the present insp 
i6t 
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number of teachers and pupils. The number of teachers must be 
increased, not only in order to improve the quality of teaching but 
also because of the profound psychological effect it will have on 
the country. At the elementary level alone, a national system of 
education would require about 2*7 million teachers. At present 
the number of teachers in elementary schools is only a little over 
600,000, so that given the necessary expansion in education at 
least two million elementary teadiers could be absorbed in the 
system. There would be resultant increases in the number of 
teachers at the secondary and higher levels. Unemployment 
among the educated is one of the main causes of the present sense 
of frustration among the youth. If even another four hundred 
thousand teachers at all levels were employed, educated unem- 
ployment would be virtually liquidated. This would create an 
atmosphere of hope and progress among the youth and bring 
about a revolutionary change in the psychological climate of the 
country. 

Economic measures are essential but are not by themselves 
sufficient for improving the quality of teachers and raising their 
status in society. There arc some who would place the entire em- 
phasis on the improvement of scales. Others think that measures 
for increasing the professional competence of teachers ^vill solve 
the problem. Still others hold that an appeal to the idealism of 
teachers will suffice. It is however only a combination of the 
three that can give us the desired results. The following measures 
are suggested at the univenity levd; 

W many reasons why able people are not today attracted 
to the tc^hing profession, two deserve special mention. On the 
one h^d, the spirit in univcnitjcs has deteriorated and there is 
lack of a proper aadcmic atmosphere. On the other, the salaries 
pai to persons of commensurate qualification are extremely 
poor m all <^ucational instimtions and compare unfavourably with 
salancs m almost any other profession. 

teps^ must be taken to restore the academic atmosphere of 
y out political parties and intrigues. Vice- 

cc ors an other officers of the university must be appointed 
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on acadennc and mt on party considerations Tiic acceptance of 
tlic Radhaknshnan Cominission’s recommendations regarding 
die selection of the Vicc-ChanccIlor and the reconstitution of 
university syndicates and senates would go a long way m remov- 
ing these evils The implementation of these recommendations 
would require the amendment of various Univcisity Acts, but 
would have hardly any fmancul implications 
Simultaneously, salary scales must be raued, paracularly at the 
mitial stages The national interest demands that a fair proportion 
of the ablest men and women in the fields of the humaniucs as 
well as science and technology should be retamed m the universi- 
ties /f the umvcrsittcs could offer an imtul salary which is com- 
parable to what young men can expect m Government service, 
commerce and mdustry, some of the best men in their early jouth 
arc bound to be attracted to the profession of teaching Once they 
are there and have developed an mtcrat in their special fields, the 
higher rewards which Government service, commerce and in- 
dustry offer for the successful man ate not likely to wean away 
except only a few, and these will be men and women who have 
no sense of voution for teaching The conditions of work and 
employment arc so much pleasanter in the universities that once 
the major needs of life arc met higher pay in other spheres of life 
IS not so likely to tempt many away The cxpcncncc of British 
univcisiucs jusufics such a hope There is no doubt that in. India 
also, some of the ablest among the students can be attraacd and 
retained in tlic teaching profession if the imual salary is lughcr or 
at least comparable to the administrative services 
(b) In addition to such general measures of improvement m 
salaries, there must be some special categories of posts for men and 
women of exceptional distinction One suggesnon is to institute 
a system of National Professorships which will carry not only 
higher salaries but also be recognition of high achievement No 
university wdl be aititkd to a fixed quota of such appointments 
for no one will be appointed a National Professor unless he or she 
IS recognized as an authority m the field AppDintfnCTirma) bem 
any subject on the recommendation ofa Nauonal Selection Coni- 
*«3 
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mittcc. Once appointed, the Professor will hold appointment for 
life and may teach in any university in India. It is probable that 
not many universities will be able to find more than one person fit 
for appointment as a National Professor. Some will not find even 
one. Nevertheless, the existence of such posts would inspire 
university teachers to greater efforts and assure them of society’s 
regard for high achievement. One immediate result of the insti- 
tution of such professorships would be to stop the drift of able 
men from the universities. 

(c) Another necessary measure is to extend special recognition 
to teachen who have the capacity to build up the corporate life of 
the campus. There are even in the adverse conditions of today 
some teachers in each university who are the friends, philosophers 
^d guides of their students. In many cases, such teachers have an 
influence not only on the students who are studying in their own 
departments but on the entire student body of the university. 
Such teachen, if given adequate recognition, can do a great d^ 
in restoring the leadership of teachen. They can also help in re- 
moving the sense of purposelessness and frustration from which a 
large number of students suffer. 

(d) An analogous step is to extend special recognition to the 
members of the staff who have a special flair for teaching. Every- 
one of us can remember some teachen who, even if they were not 
outs^ding scholars or researchen in their own fields, possessed a 
spcdal quahty by which they were able to give the students a new 
ent luiasm in tlicir studies. The power of communication is a 
most important element in tcachingand is notalways proportionate 
lo i e rarning of the teacher. If the aim of a univenityis both 
to transmit to the younger generation the knowledge already in 

c pwscssion of the community and to extend the boundaries of 
sue knowl^gc, it is obvious that it must have on its staff both the 
pure researcher and the pure teacher. There is at times a tendency 
o ay to emphasize research at the cost of teaching. Research is 
y important but a teacher should also get recognition for 
qualities. It may be difficult to suggest mechanical 
“ orju ging such competence but the judgement of students 
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IS often a fairly sure guide In fatt, sometimes the students arc 
better judges of the capaaty of the teacher than the teacher is of 
that of the students 

(e) There must also be provision for higher training of teasers 
of colleges and universmes by creating faeibno for spcaalized 
study abroad The msntution of special scholarships for the pur- 
pose would not only attract a number of able young men to the 
r,eb,n g profession but abo help to improve the academic atmo- 
sphere of out umventties by givmgyoung teacheis m 
to hve m the more scholarly envnonmeut of sdeeted west^ 

have lost a semi of dcdicauon In some of the wese^ universities, 

" c . ,.r™i -i™ 

on the future genceatton of our teacheis ^ 

,t wJl coumhute to the PX^ne du^g^tJ pr»r=- 
of out umvetsities the nhrcTto five years^ The presence 

sot from abroad for a period enure campui. 

of one man can often they 'viU help both to 

If we choose our foreign professors f ^^jemte 

tauc the stanited of icachmg m results will be secured 

atmosphere rathe muvenity In - rand the depuianon of 

. j tifmoschcrc and mCTcasc in 
(n tap™''™'"' ■"_?“« jiTeveh are essenual but equally 

the emoluments of twchen jckuI status of teachers It 

important is the need to be adequately raped became 

will take long before salary scales „ 

of finanaal and other tcasoiis j jami Not- 

prevem special meaiurcs for mercMing lliei 

Ids 
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mally in Government scmce, and elsewhere, the status of a person 
is linked up with his emoluments. There are, however, exceptions 
to this rule. A junior member of the Indian Civil Service had a 
higher status than a member of a Provincial Civil Serv’ice even 
when the salary of the Provincial Service man was higher. 
Ministen today invariably draw lower salaries than memben of 
the permanent services but this has not in any way affected their 
prestige and social status. 

measures would be required for increasing their standing in the 
community. We must try to recapture the ancient tradition 
where soda] presdge had no necessary relation to the economic 
standing of the indindual. In andent India, learned men were 
held in honour even if they were poor and it is only in recent 
times that social status has come to be so closely associated with 
the possession of wealth. 

(g) Of the ^*arious measures for improving the social status of 
teachers, one which has worked well in Turkey may be adapted 
to our use- Whenever the Turkish Government contemplate any 
important legislative measure, they appoint a conrunittcc of uni- 
versity teachers to examine it from an academic and expert point 
of view. The Government arc not bound to accept the addcc of 
sudi a committee but the fact that univcrsiiy teachers arc first con- 
sulted helps to raise ihcir sums before the public. The practice is 
educationally beneficial and politically sound. Teachers arc given 
conCTctc problems to study and deepen their understanding of 
rca it}’. T^c analysis of a problem by an academic body which is 
romparativcly free from political prejudices is an advantage to the 
Government and enables them to avoid mistakes which might 
othcrsMsc have been committed under the pressur of political 
and part}' passions, 

^X^t has been said regarding the need for improving the 
«.ane3, soml stams and professional competence of tcachcn in 
colleges and universities applies with cs’cn greater force to teacliers 
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m sccondarv and elementary schools Their salanes mc in many 
eases hardly adequate even for their basic needs Their social 
status IS a cause for constant concern to aU who svish to presets c 
the prestige of the academic life In many cases their professioiiid 
competence does not satisfy even the extremely losv mmimunl 

mesenbed today Some mcscapablc measures are 

(») The needL revismg the salaries of elementary 
ari icachers is the greatest and aho presents the S™tc« toi^ 
because of the numbers mvolved As against less than 30 TO 
,eaX« o all grades m iimvetsities and coUeges .he total number 

fmdmg the necessary funds ^ universities 

( 1 ) Even more than ,equirc special 

teachers m the elcmcnu^ and .JJoublic eye Dccausi. of 
measures for mcreasuig their status ^ 

financial reasons, it is u^bely tint “ ^ p ^vould place 
sreile that can be earned out m the rT is 

them among the '”f' , her basic human needs and 

only for an mcome which will satisty , . ^uo ends meet 

free’^theirmmdfrom.hecomjmnvmrycto^^^^ 

In such a context. “P^ ^ covetnment of India has recently 

status become inescapable T tuchcr at negh- 

mitiatcd a step w hich can add to ^ primary school 

gihle cost to the State Ahasan m New Delhi 

tcachcis svcrc held in the I^ P ^ p^^ mvitaiions 

They cost a nominal , ,1,^^ j| jgers have nil now 

were issued to men and w omen ^ m ihe counlt) side 

regarded as of little impottance o u,hct special 

Eiety State could organrre ,ujd,ers attended 

functions for secondary an rhicf Minuter If the Chief 

by the Head of the State and ts ChiH M ^ „f 

Mmulct of each State makes f ,„vr) centre he suits 
sscondan and elementary school teachers 
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this would help to raise greatly die status of the teaching profession 
in the eyes of the general public, specially in the rural areas. 

(f) One other measure of great importance in this context is to 
raise the status of the headmaster. A good headmaster can make 
all the difference to a school. One of the scCTCts of the great suc- 
cess of the British Public School system b the status and quality of 
the headmasters. Thirty or forty years ago there were in India 
well-known headmasters with a Provincial and, in some cases, an 
all-India reputation. Today it b difficult to find headmasters who 
are recognized even throughout one State. One of our immediate 
measures musr, therefore, be to rabe the status of the headmaster. 
He must not only be given a salary which will attract the right 
type of person but also allowed wider powers in the appointment 
and promodon of teachers inaschooh In a word, the headmaster 
must be the key man in the institution and made fully responsible 
for its progress and improvement. Once the responsibility for the 
welfare and reputation of the school b placed squarely on hb 
shoulders, he can be expected to rbe to the occasion. 

I found that in Japan headmasters of secondary and elementary 
schoob arc given practically the same scale and thb is comparable 
to the salary of executive officers. In Turkey, X found that an 
elementary school-teacher starts on about Rs. 250 a month and 
goes up to Rs. 500, as against about Rs. 1,100 to 1,500 for a 
Secretary to the Government, bi other words, the ratio between 
the maximum salary of a primary school-teacher and ffiat of the 
highest adminbtrator b only about one to three. In India, thb 
ratio b sometimes as great as one to eighty. 

(</) A great enemy of the quality of teaching at the secondary 
and the elementary level b boredom and monotony. Teachers 
tend to lose interest by repeating the same lessons year in and year 
out. Measures must therefore be taken to break thb monotony. 
The value of in-service training in improving the quality of 
teachers cannot be stressed too much. In recent years, Britain has 
demonstrated how even unqualified teachers have been trans- 
formed bc^'ond recognition as a result of such training. We must, 
therefore, increase the provbion for refresher courses and in- 
x68 
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(j) The Managing Committees of schools must be so constituted 
as to minimize, if not eliminate, party squabbles and cliques. If 
elections and intrigues have damaged discipline in universities, 
their effect on schools has been even more harmful. There are 
imtanccs where the Secretary of the Managing Committee 
becomes a petty tyrant over headmasters and teachers. If elections 
cannot be altogether avoided in the constitution of the Managing 
Committees, some method like the election to the Board of 
Regents in New York State may be adopted. The Board is the 
supreme educational authority in the State and is elected by the 
^te Legislature. It is still almost totally free from party politics. 
The reason for this is that of the thirteen members of the Board, 
only one is elected each year and holds office for a term of thirteen 
years. Smcc the Governor of the State has a tenure of four years 
and the members of the Legislature of only two years, the influ- 
pec of the party on a member tends to be very small after the 
lapse of one or two yean. A similar mctliod of election for the 
Managing Committees of Indian schools would greatly reduce 
the pwry facaons and intrigues which so often disfigure the Ufc of 
me school community. 

if teachers arc 

’’T‘° coiciait of 

of Drivat"^ ■ •’ ™i“ which regulate the number 

are\ow ““ ^ “ permitted to accept. These rules 

defeneTofTh The usual 

wa^ am “ “n 

and ll rwf niinimum needs for himself 

Sarv su!h ^ improvement in the scales of 

private tuMon lT f" ecgulating 

fmpmv ™ u ™ -= sufficiently 

authorized to ^ school. The headmaster may be 

who ate comm “™8umcnts for special coaching of cliildrcn 

ate compatauvciy weak or backward and have the work 
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utncJ out on the school prcmisa by sclcacd teachers under hn 
supers ision fees denv cd from such coaching classes should be 
divided among all teachers, though naturaUy those who partici- 
pate m the programme should he entitled to a larger share It 
must all the same he emured that there is no sugption “f ft™u^ 
tism or patronage by the headmaster m the selecnon of teaden 
for the purpose In this way. the present ptacnce of™""™' 7 
pnvate tuitmn could he eheciced and condinons -a.^ 
teachers devote their enure energy and 
tn the school. One might go so far as ro f « “““ 
any other elunge m die ° rev„bnonary 

effccwvcl) earned out— <ould bnng 
improvement m Indian education 

D M,an,res/»r dre^ u uh I'e^he r. 

The economic difficultio wlu^ the ? P ConJ,. 

moved overnight or in unsansfactory till there 

tions tn academic mstitunons w situauon of the com- 

i! general improvement m the ccot 

mumty Nevertheless, every «te P possible Some of 

improvements and tcraosedoabi -oMic funds 

the measures proposed wdl foUoivmg specific 

but the sums need not be very large TOe 

measures arc suggMtcd ._,,„,_„„scfacihncsformcritori- 

(o) Steps can and must be taken . , pj Tbs problem 

mi student, who arc ceonomteally K some- 

n most acute at the tve to «m their living 

times pupils m secondary sc o , snpends or other 

There is at present provision for j,.],„oIs 

concessions for about 15 to 20 pc boicf, curies from public 

and colleges The number of meh bro ^ g 

revenues is very much B'“‘“ , go pet cent of the 

Bntaui In a university „ one form or anothet 

students arc in receipt of pu p„ph„cc on such a scale, bu 

Our resources may not allow P b necessary and pos- 

somc mereasc m the present provmon 
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siblc. In view of our limited resources, we must also consider 
other methods for assisting students in maintaining themselves. 
One of these may be to enlist student labour on a much larger 
scale than has been done hitherto in providing some of the 
essential school and college services. The U.S.A. offers a shining 
example in this respect. Many of the students there work their 
way through school and college by working as bell-boys, waiters, 
janitors, newspapermen, library assistants and in other capacities. 
Another means of helping needy students would be to employ 
them in improving amcruties in sidiools and colleges as described 
in a later paragraph. 

{h) While the educational institutions can and ought to help to 
ease the financial burden on students, they must also take steps to 
ensure that students arc able to take advantage of the facilities 
offered. The lack of purpose which characterizes so many 
students today must be removed by better planning of education. 
To receive elementary education may be an inherent right of 
^cry citizen, but in our existing circumstances, the right to 
t^ucation beyond the elementary stage must be earned. There 
should be a fairly careful scrutiny at the end of the elementary and 
a more severe one at the end of the secondary stage. Only 
such pupUs as have special aptitude and interest should normally be 
permuted to go to colleges and univcrsirics. The selection should 
c one argely by teachers and mainly in the form of advice to 
guardians as well as pupils. 

There is nowadays a tendency to think of psychiatrists, psycho- 
logists and other experts whenever we talk of advice or vocational 
guidance for pupils. It is doubtful if such luxuries are desirable 

It “ t°° “uch to 
“P'" Sivc a correct appraisal of a child’s 
if ’’y « once or nvice for half an hour, 

son-il provide such guidance for all children on a per- 

oeriod “ u * observation of each child over a hng 
Sh«^ '== Wond the resources of thf 

out of tK** a programme would be simply 

out of the question so far as India is concerned. 
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This need not however rule oat die possibility of advice and 
giudance for our children. Tca<dicrs who have an opportunity 
of observing the child throughout the year and sometimes for 
several years continually are in a position to form a fair estimate 
of the child s aptitudes and tastes. What is needed is that teachers 
should establish personal contacts with their pupils. Quite ob- 
viously, the success of any such scheme would depend on close 
co-operation between teachers and parents. If the teachers take a 
greater interest in thdr pupils and establish personal relations with 
the parents, teachers and parents between themselves can give the 
children the best possible advice (or their future career. This may 
require the introduction of a system analogous to the proctorial 
system in vogue in residential insutuuons by which each teacher 
is made responsible for a number of pupils placed in his charge. 
In existing circumstances, there is a risk that the system may at 
times degenerate into petty tyranny and/or surveillance by small- 
minded teachers, but the risk of such abuse of the system would be 
negligible if teachers work in dose co-operation with parents and 
guardians. 

If teachers play their role swjth viwon and wisdom, adoption of 
such a system would have the double advantage of helping to 
restore the leadenhip of the teacher and of diminishing if not 
climinaring the present purposeless drift of adolescents Into 
colleges and universities. By controlling the quality and number 
of entrants into higher education, it would ^o reduce the gap 
bccwccn expectation and capacity whidi is responsible for much 
of the frustration among the youth of today. 

(c) The economic difficxilries of students will not, however, be 
solved overnight. Nor will the institution of advice and guidance 
by teachers and parents immediately succeed in diverting all 
students into channels of education or training (or which they arc 
specially suited. The improvement of amenities in scliools and 
colleges b tlicrcfbrc an immediate must, 

Wc may deal with self-help programmes first. Construoion 
or improvement of playgrounds, stadiums, theatres and praens 
and in the case of older pupils, the building of schoolrooms 
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or iiostcls should, wherever possible, be undertaken under the 
leadership of teachers. That this is not impracticable is proved 
by the experience of voluntary organizations in different parts 
of the country'. It would be invidious to smgic out any for special 
mention, for many societies and trusts have constructed buildings 
for colleges, training institutions, many high and primary schools 
and hostels almost entirely by the labour of the students who use 
them. 

The enlistment of student labour under the leadership of teach- 
ers for improving basic material amenities in educational institu- 
tions will have various advantages. It will help to ease the struggle 
for such pupils as have to maintain themselves by offering them 
the opportunity of earning at least part of their keep. It will also 
help to improve the physical environment in which they live and 
which, as Jready pointed out, is a major factor in creating a sense 
of bitterness among them. It must be recognized that playgrounds 
and gardens, assembly halls and rest rooms and bbrarics and read- 
ing rooms arc essential to a school if it is to serve as a centre of 
community life and contribute to the all-round development of 
the child and the adolescent. In addition, such programmes will 
enable the teachers to come into closer contact with their pupils 
and open to the pupils creative channels for their energy. 

Apart from such self-help programmes, schools and colleges 
may also initiate and assist projects where paid student labour can 
add to the wealth of the community. Examples which come 
readily to the mind arc projects of local bodies or non-offidal 
organizations for the provision of social sc wiccs like night schools 
and health centres or of amenities like public gardens and 
playgrounds and parks. 

The State should also take steps to supply tiffm to school 
children either free or at nominal prices. School lunches have 
done more for the improvement of morale among pupib tlian 
almost any other single factor in both the U.K. and the U.S.A. 
A nominal charge may be imposed but the principal or head- 
master shodd have discretion to allow free lunches to at least such 
of the pupils as cannot pay. Wherever possible, students should 
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work for the free supply of lunches The Basic systcm'ioffers the 
hope of contribution by the children to school funds There can 
be no better use of such contribution than to ofUizc jt for provid- 
ing meals to the children themselves If thefebe any surplus the 
funds may he unlized for givmg them simp7e school uniforms 

C Remoi al of Jijnis in the existing system of education 
Large-scale Tccomctuctton of the existing srysem is bound to 
take time Besides, such rccomtrucaon sviil be a continuing pro- 
cess as there can be no ftnahty in a living function like education 
Some of the more obvious defects can and must, however be 
removed immediately in the light of our earlier analysis The 
followmg points may be specially mentioned 
(<j) Bodi the Univcnity Educanon Commission and the Second- 
ary Education Commission have suggested reconstruction of 
secondary education m order to meet the requirements of adoles- 
cents of diverse tastes and aptitudes Elementary education may 
be uniform m character, as the main purpose of educauon at this 
stage IS to give the child an essential body of information and to 
develop in him ccruui habits of thought and action With the 
corrung of adolescence, differences m taste and aptitude begin to 
be clearly marked Secondary education has therefore to be more 
diversified Proposals arc m hand for the establishment of multi- 
lateral schools as new institutions or by the conversion of existing 
ones It is expected that with greater vancty of courses at the 
Secondary stage, an mcreasuig number of adolescents will be 
diverted from purely academic studies Tlus will help to relieve 
the pressure on the umvcrsicics It will also help to remove one of 
the chief causes of the sense of discontent and frustration among 
young men and women by providing gauiful occupation to many 
at the end of adolescence 

Along with these changes m the structure of the curriculum, 
steps must be alcn co provide foe dtc physical and moral educa- 
tion of pupils for students m colleges and universities member- 
ship of a body like the National Cadu Corps is important not so 
much from the point of v itw of military training as for its value 
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in developing the physique and inculcating habits of regularity 
and dbciplinc among young men and women. The ultimate 
aim should be to make such training available to all students who 
desire to have it, but this may not be easy of realization because of 
the fmances involved. Facilities should, however, be so enlarged 
that all such students get at least one year’s membership of the 
National Cadet Corps. 

In view of the cost of the National Cadet Corps, a simplified 
form of service and physical education for all able-bodied students 
may be instituted. The cadets trained in the N.C.C. may serve as 
the leaders and instructors for such courses, thus reducing the cost 
of the scheme and offering the trained cadets the opportunity of 
exercising Icadcnhip. Such courses may be made available to all 
students who desire to join the Corps. In addition, every student 
free from physical defect may be required to satisfy a minimum 
standard of efficiency in various types of physical tests. Insistence 
on better physique of students as part of their academic routine 
would help not only in improving discipline but also in giving 
them more buoyance of spirit. 

For school-children, scouting and guiding offer excellent 
opportuniftes of developing character and initiative. They not 
VI j ^ healthy and useful outlet for the energies of the 

childr<m but make them more sdf-rcliant and resourceful. They 
also help to develop in them a spirit of service to the community. 

participation in such activities compulsory, 
tacilities should be so expanded and membership made so attrac- 
tive that hardly any children arc left out. 

(h) Along with the divmiftcation of courses md increase of co- 
cumcular activities, it is necessary to tcconstrua the existing 
system of examinations. At present, there is undue emphasis on 
the final exammanon with the result that the energies of the ado- 

M tmutilized. 

Much of the present unrest and indiscipline among students wiU 
disappmr if they arc compeUed to work steadily throughout the 
y^. 1 he demand of contmuous application to work would drain 
superfluous energies and leave little scope for mischief. It would 
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also encourage m them habits of steady work and development of 
such habits is one of the major purposes of cducnuon Recon- 
struction of the system of exammauon by which the wonli of a 
student would be assessed after taking into cormderanon the 
record of hts work throughout the year as well as his performance 
at the hnal exammanon would thus bring a new discipline into 
the life of the majority of the scudentt 
(f}It IS also necessary to modify the prevailing modes of classroom 
teaching m both schools and coU^cs What generally happens 
now IS lecture or discourse by the f«ichcrs with the pupils as mere 
passive listeners Because pupils arc not required to be active 
their attention is prone to wander, particularly if the teacher or 
tile subject IS heavy or dull From inattention to indj/Tcrcnce is 
butonesfep Once this happens the basis ofdiscipluic in the class 
IS shaken and it is not long before there arc outward mamfestatjons 
of mdisaphne It is now universally recognized that children 
in elementary classes should be given acnvities which will keep 
them engaged and arouse their interest m classroom work 
Similar residts may be obtained by introducing tutorials semmars 
and discussions m the case of older pupils Where they have to 
partiapatc actively m the work of the class the disaphnc of work 
develops their character and makes them better members of the 
school commumty 

The method oftcachmg now commonly used entails more work 
for the teachers than for the pupils If the burden of lectures and dis- 
courses IS hghtened the teacher can supervise the work of pupils 
more effectively A fully developed system oftutonals and semin- 
ars would demand an apprecubic mcrcosc in the number of 
teachers and may not therefore be finanaally feasible m the near 
future Two devices would however help in reducing if not 
overcoming this difiiculcy One is to cut down the number of 
hours given to Ictture or Jiscovrscsnd use them for supervising 
tile work of groups of pupih The other is lo use senior or abler 
pupils fo supervise some of the work of younger pupils 
two measures ifuscdinjudiciouscombinanon would also reduce 
the size of a class and thus enable closer contacts between teachers 
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and the taught. By calling for greater effort and initiative on 
the part of the pupils, it w'ould also improve the quality of the 
education they receive. Simultaneously, it would enaWc the teacher 
to pay greater attention to pupils either individually or in small 
and manageable groups. A shift in the emphasis from lecture or 
discourse by the teacher to active participation by the pupils 
would thus help to overcome one of the main weaknesses of the 
existing system of education. 

(d) The present insistence on the possession of a degree for em- 
ployment except at the lowest levels must also go. The example 
of Great Britain has shown that a sufTicieni number of able persons 
can be recruited to the public service without insisting on a degree. 
In fact, the dissociation of a degree from employment has had a 
beneficial effect in the U.K. on standards of both universities and 


services and we may expect the same result in India. 

Abolition of this condition would in another way help to im- 
prove the general atmosphere and have a direct bearing on the 
problem of discipline. In Great Britain, recruitment at various 
levels of service is based on age. The result is that a fair proportion 
of young persons have already been absorbed in various pro- 
fessions and avocations by the time they arc 19. They receive 
further training in their own special lines after they have been 
dcfurutcly fixed up with jobs. The small numbers who continue 
wit t cir studies do so either with a view to higher learning or in 
or cr to qualify themselves for professions which require a higher 
egree of tcchmcal or scientific knowledge. The introduction of 
such a system in India would immediately draw away from uni- 
versities and colleges large numbers who arc there without any 
pilose and are often quite unfit for higher education. 

W There must also be a greater democratization of the school 
pupils have a greater sense of freedom and 
lative. The mentality ofdcfiancc which has grown up in recent 
cars an^ng arge sections of the youth is partly due to a reaction 
r j acceptance of authority. If students arc 

th r within their own limited sphere, is it surprising 

that when the supervening forces are removed they should a1 
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times break out into beenset Where students find modes of 
self-expression in sports or cultural or academic activities, the 
revolt against authority is never so marked or serious Where 
students arc deprived of normal and healthy outlets for their 
various urges for freedom, they tend to resort to activities that are 
unsoaal or anti-social Disciplmi grows out of a sense of respon- 
sibility and the sense of responsibility grows only out of the 
exercise of responsibility 

Among measures offering greater self-government to pupils, 
special mention may be made of the system in which the school is 
divided into Houses Each House is again dindcd into a numba 
of classes In each class twenty to twenty-five children arc placed 
m charge of a teacher who is assisted by one or more monitors 
In choosing monitors characicr « given even greater importance 
than academic distinction These momtors arc given «widerable 
responsibility m mainuining disaplmc m the classes e 
adopt the tytttm w.tl. such modifianom os local ^ 

require Further, the moniton of Afferent classes 
constitute a Council of Momtors for mamtCTancc o , P 

the school as a whole The pnnapJ or >^‘^“dmascer ho Jd r«og^ 
ni2c these momtors as leaders m their respective 
CouneJ as the colkcove leadershsp of the school W* 
minor moAfications Ac system should work even 

college or umvcrsity luvcmlc Court 

The Counal of Monitors may abo consmute a J 
of Honour It is common cxpcncncc that ‘f „„denrable 

then honour, they refrain from “jdiicip inc earhest 

acts The system ofhonourshould be developed fiom Aee-aru 

classes nght up to the university stage 

There IS another importanr Tm! 

the opportunity of expressing ***^J['*'^^ , , r jj^clics us its most 
and error IS the instrument and 

important lessons It is better t at t ^ result m grave 

crrorshoiiIJoccnrinasphcrcwhcECcrr J j. jjj^rc m the 

danger to society If students 8*'™ |f r„|d mfluenre m 
governance ofthcir otvn affairs it will have a mrer- 
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restoring the sense of discipline and responsibility they have so 
largely lost during the years of political struggle. It will kwp them 
busy and engaged and employ their energies in useful activities. 
It will train them in the art of ciiiacnship and self-governance so 
that in later life they may avoid mistakes which would otherwise 
damage the structure of society. Most important of all, in carry- 
ing out tasks they impose upon themselves, it will bring to them 
the joy of self-realization. 


D. Measures to revive a sense of values among students 
We have already referred to the fact that student unrest and 
indiscipline is a part of the general malaise of society in tlic modem 
world. If we complain of lack of idealism among large sections 
of the youth, this is a reflection of society’s loss of the sense of 
values. Students are an integral and perhaps the most sensitive 
section of the community. It is obvious that we carmot expect a 
strong sense of values among them, if the general temper of 
society is sordid and mean. This only throws into sharper focus 
the fact that education is a social function and must improve or 
dcicnoratc with the improvement or deterioration of society in 
general. Ifwe arc to revive a spirit of idealism among students, we 
must create asocial atmosphere where values arc held in high respect 
md students feel an urge towards realizing them. It is thus largc- 
y a question of restoring a sense of values in the community itself. 

t caimot c reiterated too often that the lowering of the social 
^tus ot twchers tends to warp our sense of values from infanev'. 
Uiis IS in fact one of the major reasons for the loss of values among 

‘“'^her is a 

Til 1 what is theoretically accepted to be his due. 

thr^?.^?« P««icc undermines 

is the 3S1S of faith. Even more damaging to their faith 

Nowhere is it truer than 
cxamnle^^ri- is better than precept’. The 
L “d impoverished tochm 

forofsoli'T^h 

ty* f the measures we have recommended for 
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improving the status of the teacher and restoring his leadcrshm 
arc carried out one of the myor reasons for the decay of idealism 
among students will disappear 
Once the status of the teadicrs has been restored ic maj be ex 
peered that the profession will t^ain its sense of values We can 
then think of measures which wiU induce in die pupils a sense of 
their obligation to society Inallcountncs students are maintained 
by the cifort of others and draw their sustenance from the 
wealth of the commumty In a country like India where ourper 
fdpi/tf annual mcome IS not even Rs 300 a school pupil costs the 
commumty not less than Pj joo to Rs 600 a year while a $tu 
dent m a college or umvcrsity costs much nearer a thousand 
Since pupils contribute hardly anything to the production of 
social wealth during cheir tutelage this means that the per capitx 
mcome of three persons is requited to maintain a school child 
Similarly die cost of maintenance of a college student amounts 
to theper tap\ta mcome of four or five persons This fact imposes 
on all students a special obhgaaon On completion of their studies 
they muif seek to return to society mote dun they have con 
sumod If they cannot do this they must at least compensate 
society for what soacty has spent on them 
One of the ways of mducuig in students a sense of their obbga 
tion to society is to encourage tlicm to associate with various t) pcs 
of projects for the uphftmentoftheconjmuwty With the advent 
of adolescence they should learn to realize that education is a 
great privilege which society offers to them and they must con 
sistent with their pnniary duty of preparing for future citizen 
ship try to pay back some of their debt to the community 
Various types of community services may be developed with th 
active partiapation of students In some coumnes colleges and 
schools have adopted a neighbouring village and worked for its 
improvement in various ways In others students and other 
young persons luve contributed directly to programmes of 
national development and construction In hidia programmes 
of reconstruction of national life whether m die form of com 
mimity projects or nationd exfenuon service or die pcovis on o 
s 8 t 
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essential services like education and sanitation offer a splendid 
opportunity to the young. 

We have referred to the aftermath of the world wars and the 
spread of a materialist ideology all over the world. While their 
invidious influence cannot be denied, we should not ignore the 
capacity for devotion and sacrifice which the experience of war 
has evoked among millions. The end of the First World War 
saw young men dream of peace based on justice, equality and 
liberty. The end of the Second World War has brought freedom 
to vast numbers and made the ideal of social justice part of the 
texture of civiliacd society. In any case, we must remember that 
idealism is the most marked characteristic of adolescence. There 
is at this stage of life a sudden upsurge of emotions and young 
persons ate prepared to face any risk for the sake of an ideal. 
Hardship and danger have a special appeal to the young and if the 
right ideals arc placed before them, Acre are no heights to which 
they may not rise. 

One word may be said here about the role of religion in aeating 
a spirit of idealism among the youth. Religion resolves many of 
the conflicts which paralyse thought and action. It releases ener- 
gies that recognize neither difficulties nor defeat. Religion not 
only perndts but encourages identification with forces greater 
than one’s own self. It thus enables the individual to transcend 
the bounds of avarice and selfishness. It is only when religion gets 
entangled with dogma and ritual that it is a limiting factor and 
cause of friction among men. In its wider aspect of liberation of 
the individual from the bondage of self, religion is one of the 
greatest forces foe the uplifring of man. 

Since it is during adolescence that the mind is most ready for 
identification vdth a Itighcr cause and willing to sacrifice every- 
thing for its sake, it is necessary that pupils muse not be denied the ' 
liberating influence of religion in this wider sense. Shorn of dog- 
ma and ritual, it will express the great human ideals which form 
a universal ethic for all men. Unless students arc brought into 
contact with these great ideals of man, their hves will remain 
impoverished and meaninglcSiS. 
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One way of doing this is to organize a daily Assembly in schools 
and colleges where all students ma) get an opportunity of sharing 
m the riches of man’s common hmtage To gather together for 
a few mmutes, even if it be m silence, reminds the pupils of tlicir 
common membership m academic life The Assemb v is t us 
valuable m itself, as it imposes on all the discipline of parnapatmg 
m a common experience In addition, through common worship 
or the rcadmg of great texts, it offers them an 
commg mto contact wtth some of die higher values of life tmd 
recognizing the baste umty of human .deals and “ 

a general experience lhal schoob and colleges » c 
Aslembly arc mvambly marked by a heller duetphne and fellow 

’t;r.fo^:?rt:,eumtyofh™^ 

caster .0 carry out a programme of —tron m he «udy 
our history and national tradmom Much of the conH ct an 
brlremess m .he modern world 
history Till very recently history has been regardc 
rhanTrecordofwar and West Menard 

fore beenjudged, ‘’f ''jj pj^d "Even national tradmons luve 
by their succeli on the battlclicld and national 

b en used as mstruments of p„de m 

pride ludividuab and nauons have uken mordmaic p 
Ldiury viclones and forgollcn iha. “3,'“ 
lowctmg of at first material “ progress and led to 

If svars have m the past rctar survival of man in the 

social aeterioration they ^ ofurgen^ 

context of the modem age Kr.„ysr ocnocctivc of the world 

that students today should gc a ^ march towards 

and realize that the history of mm « m ^ J S 
greater light, freedom and ^operated con- 

of different nauons, often without being 

setously on some rare 27endeavour Mm have 

aware of thetr common g“> “f “'^a°"ompcnnon on the sur- 
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human progress, but they must now learn that it is only a half- 
truth that the struggle for existence is the law of life. 

If competition has at times furthered the cause of progress, co- 
operation has been basic to the survival of the species. This is 
particularly true in the case of man. With his weak senses and low 
physical powers, he has yet triumphed over the rest of creation 
only because he was able to co-operate on a scale unknown to any 
other animal. This he has been able to do because of language. 
Speech gave him the power to communicate with a precision and 
over an area of experience which is unique. Since language is a 
social heritage that is transmitted from one generation to another 
through education, teachers owe it to society to emphasize the 
element of co-operation implicit in all conamunication through 
language. 

We have already pointed out how cynicism and loss of ideals 
among the young is due to their sense of economic, social and 
psychologic^ insecurity. We have also indicated some of the 
measures necessary to eradicate the sense of insecurity from the 
minds of the young. Closer mutual contacts between teachers, 
pupils and patents will go a long way to develop a sense 
of community in the young and to make them feel that they be- 
long. Once the young have this feeling, they would not suffer so 
much from the seme of purposelessness which today baffles them. 
Even if the system of joint fiunily has decayed, co-operation be- 
tween icachcn and parents may safeguard for the child some of 
the values which were formerly provided by that system. Em- 
phasis on co-opcralion in society mtist not stop at abstract relatiom 
between groups, but cover also the day-to-day contacts between 
individuals of different age and rclatiomhip. If the youth of today 
can feel that the tradition of their forefathers is something which 
is living and growing, their sense of not belonging will vanish. 

An essential condition for revivifying traditions is to recognize 
the inevitability of change. One of the major reasons for the 
youth s loss of social direction is the mental distance berween 
8|^^f^dons. Each generation clings to its own ideas and 
refuses to accept any growth or change. The younger generation 
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With Its different background and cnvironnicnt is out of tunc with 
the ideals of the old If therefore, the older generauon recognizes 
that Its ideals must be adapted before thep can be adopted by the 
conimg generation, one of the major reasons for clash between 
fathers and sons will disappear Along svith tfos wiU disappear 
much of the restlessness and loss of values which characterize the 
vouncer ccncraiion of today 

The several measures suggested above sviU go a long way to- 
wards solvmg the problem of mdisciphne and unrest among s - 
dents It would however be unwise 
magic results even if aU the suggesuons m this study 
It IS also unlikely that all the measures cm be '■'■f 

ncouslv In adoptmg them we tvould be mcroduemg measures 

not oiJy of eduatloL but socnl reform 

future c itizen, it also detcrrtuncs the shape of future society J 

vrofm^^ducationdepends^foechatacter^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

of the teachers who impart it That J.^.-eeration to say 

depends on the quahty of 

that meorapetent and dissamfaction 

foundation of society Their f disruption and 

iiiftct the cliddrcn and sosvthc seeih pledged to the 

decay A band of teachers devoted to ^ ^ j 

continual recreation of traditions „^d 

conditions of unhmited progress and prosperity 
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chapter Nine 


THE ROLE OF EDUCATION 


THERE is often a tendency to judge education — not by its capacity 
to develop the human qualities — but by its efficacy in providing 
employment. Wlule one cannot deny that education must pre- 
pare individuals to be creative members of the community, one 
can question whether the provision of employment is its chief 
aim. It is evident that this cannot be the object of elementary or 
even secondary education. Elementary education can at best 
develop the physical and mental capacities of the child, give it a 
minimum quantum of necessary knowledge and inculcate habits 
needed for social living. Even secondary education, unless society 
is to remain static, must aim to produce young people endowed 
with the capacity to develop new knowledge and new techniques 
rather than finished craftsmen with high skill in a narrow field. 

At the end of secondary education, we may distinguish be- 
tween professional or occupational training and higher education. 
Professional and occupational training is necessary if a community 
IS to survive, but to concentrate on such training alone is fraught 
wiffi risk. Communities which have given highly specialized 
trauwg to their brightest young pupils have sometimes discovered 
to their cost that with changes in the modes of production or 
ot our knowledge of the laws and processes of nature, such highly 
trained people become often unemployed and sometimes un- 


Higher education-as distinct from professional training-is 
bstract and often has no dirca rcUtion to the practical problems 
t life. Its abstractness is however its saving virtue, for it gives to 

fi!-H " , Vr Not restricted to any particular 

eld. It enables the mmd to nsc to those general truths which give 
m our first glimpse of the world of spirituality. The discover^ of 
these universal truths is also the basis of aU human progress 
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1 

There can of course be no simple answer to the question as to 
whether cduatton rhould he eonfeea to metteir of common con- 
cern to ah human hemgs or devoted to ttammg ofspectfic abJitics 
of different mdiv.duah A popular way of expressing 
non IS to desenhe it as ediieaoon for hfe versus education for 
profession Douhts, however, arise Ac moment 
formulated m this form What exaedy do we mean by the ^ 
education for life There is no such thmg as 
mdividual IS a member of a particul.r soaety and 

specffic functions associated with the stalion to 

Insistence on the specific duties of a pamcula 

tend to obliterate the difference berween education for 

IS meant by education for a „ tducanon for a 

of hfe, and hence education for concept of 

particular way of hfe We must also be “',„„on may 

one's station in life is not , jome kind of caste or 

divide society mto rigid strata and I ,0 perform 

class structure m which the mdivi L^ciion betn cen cduca- 

a specific function If this ’“fP™’" p on again disappears It 
non for hfe and education for ’P^'J^I.Jfnsnon is likely to 
may also be pomted out te progress 

lead to a static society One structure and give 

has been to move away from ngid ci^ 

the individual a greater hbetty ^ B commonly accepted 

The failure to raamiam an °P^“° nn,c the basic aims 
imdcrlmcs the need '""’rdi^Walized can we 

of education Only if th»e a education to 'pcc^ 

attempt to relate whai may B , of these aims can be 

ized educalion No “‘"f '„JcJLding of the nature of 
offered ra a short essay A prop« ^ S „,ture of 

educanon would have to be “ “of Ac human mmd so 

the mind and its operauons and the telan 
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society’ and the world. Without entering into the far-flung 
speculation to which such an analysis would lead, we can distin- 
rclatttl but distinct purposes which together constitute 
the md of education. Its first purpose is to develop the personality 
ofthc mdividual. It alio seeks to give him knowledge of the 
■wotld m which he lives. A third purpose is to develop skills needed 
to sustain and advance sodal life so that he can he a creative 
member of society. Connened wiith all the three but at the same 
time distmct from them is the fourth purpose which is to satisfy 
uie individual s search after values. 

Each of thae four aims requires more detailed and specific 
iotmulation thm can be attempted hcie. When we talk ofthc 
development of personahty. we refer to the growth and maturity 
of the mdividuri s physical, mental, emotional and spiritual abili- 
n« A retarded body is nor merely an absence of physical growth 

™dJri“T characteristics. Similarly an 

tmdcveloped nund not only lacks intelleetual freedom, but is a 
somce of supmtition. obscurantism, fear and hatred. It is 
cMd affection meansnot only 
of >■= becomes a sourci 

£ if ‘>'cco is littleliiht 

« in the other cases, here also the failure to grow is not a 

SuJ n' ' ^ “ adverse effect on the 

reminded of Alice's 

Act wmS^^ “ Wonderland She finds that she has to run for all 
not “• "> gsow docs 

phyliLiTof?/™ '’‘■^•“carion is to secure knowledge ofthc 
ouH^Xo J T of “ciet;. With- 

develop his Dcr^nn ^dividual caimot survive. let alone 

condition of bott, PO““'°" of such knowledge is a 

Th«f mav L ‘>7''“?-"“'' -'‘J service to society-. 

acquisition of '^“'0 education with tfc 

cqinsmon of mere information. We must also guard agaimt 
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placmR an undue emphasis on knosviedge of the ph>sical or the 
idutional environment severally for both are equally important 

forourundctstandmgofthcwotld Nevcrthclas theacquuition 

of knowledge about the world m which we hve is basic to all 
programmes of education 

The development of personality and the acquisition of know 
ledge of the environment are necessary for achievmg the tted 
aim of education The individual can function only m a socn 
eontext If this rmheu does not change and grow with the m 

viduals growth tensions are bound to develop hi f^ 'he mi- 

viduals growth ts fostered by a friend y and reta ded l^y m 
uncongemal environment On ^“'„„/.™rcss or 

deterioration of the differentmdividuah leads to 

the reverse If one is to be a aeanve 

not only susum one s own growth but con r 

the growth of «c.cty in thecal 

average man needs all to demands m addition to 

nomng Progress on the other existing circum 

what soCTCty has already achieved , to fccep up 

stances a major part of our to go beyond it 

to the norm it requires an ^ ^ uidividual must m 

Nevertheless tt u a„ “^’'/^ror^fjess we g.ve and viee 
some measure fultil we cuim« 

versa , 1 fact that apart from 

The position is further , Jdividiul has an inviolate 

his role as a member „tis&ction only by fulfilling 

identity that is unique He can lin described as a quest 

tbe demands nf hu but however we describe 

for values or a voyage of self re transcends hs 

It each mdividual has in h^ tcjlizaticm by merely satisfy 

mg fhrd'etaSs 

• ■ 
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seme is hardly distinguishable from education for a profession. 
Nevertheless, a distinction has to be drawn for the reasons already 
mentioned. On the one hand, the progress of society is from status 
to contract, from rigidity to fluidity. On the other, the present 
organization of society demands from the majority of its members 
almost their entire energy merely to sustain the standard of 
civdmtion already achieved. It may be that with progress in 
social developrnent, we will discover that the creative spark in 
man a more widely spread than we at present imagine but, even 
m a happier society, there will be differences in the brilliance of 
t e spark. In future all members of sodety may contribute more 
to general social welfare, but the really significant advances arc 
lively to take place, then as now, through the efforts of individuals 
ot genius. Before, however, such an effort can be made, it has to 
be ensured that the individual or group making it has sustained 
the si^dard common to most members of the community. It is 
only from the achieved successes of today that we can launch into 
new experiments of the future. 

The fot two aims of educadon are to develop the various &cul- 
ncs of the mdmdual and give him some knowledge of the world. 
So far as the fitst is concerned, there is no need to think of any 
speaal funmom which he may be caUed upon to perform in 
taer hfe. Speciahration begins to show in the second aim and 
dttermmes the aspect of reality of which he requires greater and 
more mumate knowWge. Specialisation shosvs more clearly as 

stia7 "r “ni advancement of 

his intV ^ t creative member of society only in 

^oTd m ^ “"'ritution to the rLizaL 

muad^ his individual 

Swdf.' f essentially 

V *at it is what a maA 

arno^t^ "‘■'eience. philosophy and 

miTtv but ^ “riehment of the L of .LLm- 

whatTmandotfe;^^'! 
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Pnma ficic, it therefore appears that the first aim of equation 
leads to a theory of general ediiation while the third suggests 
ttaitimg of special faculties and apntudes The second aim 
includes both general knowledge of the w otld md special ^ow- 
ledge smted to particular avocauons The fourth does not fit mto 
either category and stands by itself j . , 

Analysis will, hosvever, show that such cleat^ui ‘•“•me'ras 
arc not tenable Each aim supports and is supported by 
A striking example of this is futiushcd by t e a vance 
standards of life achieved as a result ofabsuact research which has 
at first sight no relation to any practical problem 


Wemaynowtrytosee.^^^^^^^^^ 
related to different ^ p„„withaparu^ 

however, necessary To “ f""' „.,V„ate in the other 

mdividual and acquuit.on of go-'tj Jm'nvleag^ 
niiist begin at the primary or e cinen ry ^ 

childhood and continues up to o r j^Joping any specific 
adolescence There an be no quo of cducauon at this 

skills or abditics at this stage nwlcdcewhichheansliare 

level IS to give the chddacorpusoftowledgewm ^ 

with all memben oflus soae^ an for his suni^al^'^ 

intellectual, social and at tlus 

progress Desido, „o an and often do spak m 

early stage of life That is y , , , 

terms of generalized [rthtraosTgcneral m purpose, it 

Whde elementary od"“tion is tM ^ocan give 

IS simultaneous!) the inost con only by so"- 

thc child knowledge of the world m ^ to 

mg from hu immedotc surroundmgs An) 
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develop in him have also to be based on the immediate require- 
ments of his environment. If elementary education is to fulfil its 
real objective, it must be embedded in the local experience of the 
commumty. Since such experience is specific in nature, elemen- 
tary education, in spite of the generality of its purpose and perhaps 
also of its pattern, is more specific in content than education at any 
other stage. 

The concept of Basic education which has in recent times 
developed in India is a recognition of this truth, Basic education 
seeks to develop the child’s personality by giving him knowledge 
correlated to a craft with which he is familiar. In its insistence 


upon a craft which is prevalent, Basic education has fastened upon 
an important truth. It recognizes that for a child, abstract teaching 
is not merely a strain but remains unreal. By emphasizing craft, 
the clement ofactivity is immediately brought into the pattern of 
cducaUon. Further, craft means socially useful aedviry so that the 
child is from the very beginning taught to recognize his function 
as a member of society. Insistence on a local craft is also a recogni- 
tion of the education^ principle that learning must proceed from 
the f^niihar to the unfamiliar. Hnally, it seeks to develop habits 
o atiz^hip in children, not through abstract principles wliich 
th'**^ d!^^ ^ child, but by making them practise it in 

The \ cry virtues of Basic education, however, suggest that the 
must differ from locality to local- 
*ty. c pattern may no doubt be the same, but the specific 
eta differ so much that the underlying unity may be 

missc y but the careful observer. The purposes of education 
all but the way in which such purposes can be 
» epends at this stage on making the education as concrete 
and specific as possible. 

Ps) chologiaUy, there is a justification why elementary educa- 
n IS gener m a specific environment. It is general because it 
curiosity of a chJd. The child wants to 
y dut comes within its ken. It seeks 

c m a common world the diverse experiences that come to 
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It with all their novelty Elemenury education has to bcspeafic m 
respect of the environment but general in respect of its purpose 
It IS specific because it starts mth the known environment It is 
general because it aims at the mtegtation of the life ol the 
child V, ith that of the community 

As we proceed from elementary to secondary education a new 
prmciple comes mto operation What distmguis ^ 

other Lmals is his power of abstracnon In spite of 
physical power and weakness of the semes man la j 

LS all other animals because of his capaci^ 
laws from particular mstanecs The essence of such generic tmn 

IS the isolation of the s.gmficant from the iiTdei™t Om«^ 

pcncncc at any moment is full of an inflm c , , . 

Items We may focus our attention on a J j 

cannot altogether shut out iropressiom 

on the fnngcs of°“o ^ ,ve could never fmd 

mulutudmous world of senses to the relevant 

any umty m our expenence It n only W sele^S « 

Items and combimng them into si^tot objects tn 
perience becomes coherent and rate 'S' . „„ tlie signi- 

It may be said that, m a sense. r stalking its 
Ilcant from the irrelevant m “P everything else There is 
prey excludes from its attention atamt everyr ^ 

nevertheless a disnncuon betwcOT p„,,l,eammil theselec- 

ptocess which governs human '““"B Jteteforc rcpcntive 

non IS mvariably an mstincnvc o^ta sort of situauon 

and at the same time unilmear k”''" , die mstmenve 

It IS almost infalhble I f the situs ,|,e ease of man 

respome may and often does lea pthc instincts It is much 

sele«lon is ^ act of the mteUect no. uf , election u 
more complex and rarely ''Pf““:'aXZ-er ro break np hu 
based on abstracnon it derives from man P ,^e rclanons 

expenence mlo its “mtituent niuo “U eombine 

which obtam among them of strucrarc and is the 

great complexity of "r^als Tbs may be seen 

basts of his superiority over aU otuc 
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•with reference to his capacity for communicating his ideas. Birds 
and animals produce noises that have a limited significance, but 
it is man alone that has created language out of articulate sounds. 

While the power of analysis gives man ultimate superiority 
over all other animals, it makes him comparatively helpless till 
these powers have developed adequately. In the case of most 
animals, the skills needed for the sustenance of life are acquired 
before the end of adolescence. The human adolescent, particularly 
in modem society, cannot look after itself adequately. In addition, 
the duration of adolescence is longer in the case of man. His pre- 
paration for life therefore continues throughout cliildhood and 
adolescence and even beyond. 

The stage of secondary education may be broadly equated with 
the period of adolescence. The characteristics of childhood arc, 


on the whole, well marked and uniform. One is, therefore, on 
somewhat surer grounds in dealing -with children. They have to 
be given a certain amount of information and trained to certain 
habits of thought and action. One may also adopt a definite 
attitude towards grown-ups since their habits and aptitudes are 
already comparatively set. Adolescents arc neither cliildren nor 
adidls, and what is more disturbing pass from one phase to the 
other with bewildering speed. They arc then passing through 
E changes of profound significance to the individual 
yd the commumty. Besides, with the coming of adolescence, 
crcnccs in aptitudes and interests come to be more clearly 
rnar c an demand a larger field of choice. The uniform pattern 
ot elcmenury education has therefore to be replaced by a variety 
cater to differences in taste, aptitudes and ability. 

IS one step from divcnificationofcourscs to specialization. 
Ucveiopmcnt abng selected lines inevitably leads to a demand for 
counes. The form which this demand 
tion fnr ir t”*'* acquisition of specific skills as a prepara- 

acauM K *= i"*vidua! has, as a child, 

dcvcloD secondary stage 

secondary rd . “ a profession. If this is not done, 

secondary cdueanon, „ .s atgned, would be merely a prolongation 


TO.( 



of elementary caucation. Secondary eduanon must 
to advocates of this view be education for a speofic vocation 

°'u1Ztvcr. appears to me that the demand for training in a 
profession is not justified at the SKondapr ““S'' f 
location may, no doubt, provide *e b«.c “ ^ “ 

do onlyinavery general sense. Furdrer -he pe^d of 

education is too brief to ensure tto these 

=.i'™=irtr 

not only o'- °r .'T"'"?' "im acTons are based not pn- 
society m which he is bom. Since re 

marily on instinct but on attf'j*” “ , hnowledge on which to 

a sufEciently large and varied ° “°'T7„„al education 
operate. The demand for the pro o g j^ays been 

is thus based on the nature ’ j-p^rtance m view of the 

there but has assumed =«" /{■ modern life. Society 

increased and of education, either 

must, therefore, provide for the aftct^iducanon of the 

m die form of secondary comraumry as possible, 

adulr, of as large a proporoon jjucation should, in the 

Thereareotherreasonswhysecon^^ „ W, 

main, be what 1. desenbed as B'^'^f'^Lenee. Thu is the 
have already referred to jb' “““ ^ adults, and the 

period through which Iihddren sue g ^ J a 

growth passes through "'“F P ' early to tahe a 

different aspect of 'b' P“«^'^: ,he emergence of any 

decision about future life on C „ profession at thu 

particular trait. A fmal decuion about ‘’.Jetecenee, He 

Lge may thus lead „cat a latitude as posstblo 

yoLg boy or Birlshould^ j°^“J„,,, changed witbevery 

SiiKc training m specific protessi 
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change in the adolescent’s mood, it is necessary to make education 
at this level as broad-based and general as possible. Much of the 
value of providing diversified courses would be lost if the adoles- 
cent boy or girl was tied down irrevocably to a choice once made. 

Apart from the needs of the individual, society’s needs would 
be better served by a more gencraliTed type ofsecondary education 
with diverse courses. Adolescence is a period when also new skills 
ju-e being acquired. It is as this stage that skills have a chance of 
being permanently estabUshed. If these skills are too specific, 
there is a risk that Ac individual may set in a definite mould. Any 

change in the pattern of society would not only make these skills 

tts useful but also make it more difficult for him to adjust to Ac 

changed circumstanca. If. however, broad skills arc acquired at 

^ level, Ac possibility of applying Acm to a variety of situations 
w greatly enhanced. 


Psychologbts arc generally agreed that the essence ofleaming is 
c power to generalize. If broad skills arc acquired, they can be 
applied to a variety of situations. If, on the other hand, highly 
speciAzcd skills are established before the power of generalization 

hasdcvclopcAanmAvidualmayfindhimscIfhelpIcssinachangcd 

environment. There may be some justification for seeking to 
stabUizc sl^s in a sutic society but such an attempt would be 
fraught wiA nsk m any society that is liable to rapid change. 
Modern soaety is markedly dynamic. The practices of today arc 
supersc c tomorrow. In this fast changing world, stabfiization 

• J I “S' of fitting the 

mdmdual better for fife, mate him less fit to meet the challenge 
ot changing tunes. ® 

What has been said about secondary education would apply, 
but with some modifications, to higher education as sveU. The 
f * in the ease of post-secondary education, the 

ne d for the estabhshment of broad sktUs is not so urgent. Society 
expea that such skills have not only been formed but 
second'^ ^ * ^secondary level itself. Society can also expect that 
noT 7 P™vided for the development of the 

posset of abstract thought and gencraltzation in the h, dividual. It 
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IS also expected that the mdividuai has at the end of this stage 
developed the basic human qtiahnes of clarity of thought and 
apptecutton of values Concentration on the acqmsmon of specilic 
skills after this stage does not therefore have the same tisb in at the 
secondary stage If we can assume that members ^ ™ 

acqmted general wisdom as human beings and as 

time they complete secondary edumnon 

concern themselves mairdy with the preparation o 

rolesthey may be called upon to play m society Tbsm^ybethe 

role of rnen of affairs foUowmg specific 

be the role of men of leammg who have made the search for truth 
ihcir business m life - , i. .v. mam 

"Wc have spoken of the acqiminon o sp . development 

purpose of education at this stage Su sp deepening of 

Lm however take place 

social understanding and insight Our un variety of our 

utg and purpose of hfe licence n 

experience Obviously the limited exp« =nc 
not adeqtutc to this end We jjj education for 

hfe Wc have abo to remember "^ut? con.am m 
a spcafic profession must if »n$ t Y profession wc may 

rt the basic values of bbera! cducauo determination 

seek to follow is born out of some sem ^ and gives m 

ofpnortty among such needs IS a juge^ „„detstanduig of this 

the profession its social wp’” , , r 0,^ individual but gives 
significance not only enriches t ' . ^^^nannitctheptofcssion 

a greater concietcncss to the eleme j die liberal values 

and bttngs out as Whitehead has mdteated m 

implicit m professional cducanon secondary education as 

One other word of caution IS nerf „dividuil the 

at present organized docs J develop m bun the rcflec 

nectary knowledge of theworld nor „pact at ffi 

live wisdom and disciplined imag ,, Hatton along some 

close What often 

narrow groove starts before the mdm member of 

based edueatton which alone can mate lu 
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society. That is why we sometimes come across specialists who 
outside their own field are intellectually and emotionally imma- 
ture. Their knowledge itself, in the absence of what one may call 
wisdom, may be a menace to society. This makes it necessary so 
to orientate courses at the post-secondary level that the sense of 
values is not lost. An adolescent may acquire knowledge about 
the facts of life and society, but he can hardly be expected to de- 
velop an understanding of their deeper significance. 

The fourth aim of education is most clearly seen at this stage. 
We have tried to define it as the individual’s quest for values or 
voyage of self-discovery. Different individuals will realize that in 
different ways. Some will find satisfaction in the performance of 
duties attached to the profession they may adopt. These profes- 
sions may require physical, intellectual or aesthetic skills. There 
may be others who may find self-realization in the pursuit of truth 
or the attempt to create new values in society. Whatever be the 
object the individual sets before himself, he can undertake the 
task only wh^ he has mastered, so far as is necessary for his par- 
ticular avocation, the knowledge and experiences available to his 
society. He can be a skilled mechanic only if he knows what 
mechanism has achieved in his day. He can seek to extend the 
boundaries of knowledge in his special field only after he has 
mapped out the existing world of knowledge. 

We arrive at the obverse of the paradox which we pointed out 
m the ease of elementary education. Elementary education is 
genera m pu.pose but concrete in content. Both the purpose and 
t e content arc abstract in higher education. In elementary educa- 
tion the field IS co-cxtcnsivc with experience, whUc in higher 
c ucation we seek to know more and more about a continually 
arrowing le In the field of higher education, Ijowevcr 
specialized a field of study may be. we seek to understand it in 
IppTcation of continuaUy wider 

at the following tentative conclu- 
ons Any sl^rp division between education for life and educa- 
tion for a profession is untenable. At different stages of education 
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a greater emphasis may be placed on the one j’f “ 

stage can ather clement be completely ignored It 

et®r! save a great deal of confusion if a ittmctio" is dra™ b. 

tween education and naming Edocanonisa 

innate qualities of the mdivldual Since ™ 

except m a social context. b’ ^ild of 

tent, but this refers to the general and purpose 

society Education IS, therefore, essen 1 ^ y^jopnicnt 

and sTeks to secure the physical. “jfJrpmL^ 

ofthemdmdua! Its aim is to fit ™ , J,jUy preparation 

butforhfe Traimng.onrheolherhand 

for the performance of specific functio reached a 

above, it is best undcttakim after e u reasonable srabJ- 

stage when knowledge and skids have riuehed aje^^^^ ^ 

ity and the ?^^„ledgc and skills can find 

establuhcd within which 'P'l^j rymd secondary eduea- 

their full significance As ', ^„lulc the stages after 
non are pnmarily processes «es-are primanly 

secondary education— except in . „ |,j no life m general 

phases of training Smcc, however. , soeiery. an element 

but only life m specific funcuora m P education <> 

of trammg cannot be avoided '^^^;'™"'^pression of life, 
the other hand, since every pro ^ fpfgjjjonmusthavcinii 
what we regard as trammg Jf* ,_f jm,, 
an element of education m .he broadest sense 


III 
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If the teacher determines the quality of education, he is also the 
keystone to the future prosperity of a society. It is the quality of 
the individual that determines the quahry of a society, and the 
individual is largely the product of the training he receives. The 
teacher’s position in the social system is therefore decisive. Yet 
there is no denying that in contemporaty India, and one may per- 
haps add, the contemporary world, the teacher enjoys neither the 
r«pect nor the status that is his due. What is worse, the teacher 
himself has too often lost his respect for the profession and submits 
to the treatment that society metes out to him. 

The disregard for the teacher is a symptom of the contemporary 
disregard for human values. Modem society tends to measure 
cveprthing in material terms. The importance of a person or a 
profession tends to be judged in terms of money and power. In 
sharp contrast to the past when teachers were honoured however 
poor or powerless they may have been, contemporary India 
places a disproportionate emphasis on monetary standards. The 
pnee she has put upon the teacher is of the lowest and yet it seems 
strange that this should be so. Even if one loob at thhsgs from a 
purely matena point of view, it seems strange that persons who 
are averse to placmg valuable instruments in the hands of an un- 
trained or urespomible mechanic should so readily surrender the 
most preemus wealth of the community-its future generations- 

nthehandsofpersonswhoareoftenUl-trainedandalmostalways 

.1 -paid and discontented. An experienced teacher once said in 
bmemess that smee society starves teachers in the body, they take 

Lrsm 

deSOTption of the existmg state of affairs 

vocadoHr ^ y°'^e naan starts in his 

Inf ltve b, "'■'■""“■a ont the ideals 

thincTn^T ' -ad often embittered man. No- 

cTmTdsm T ! ™'"““sm than a spirit of 

cyiiieism’and desprir^ The^'fe ofX' ''"7 
tan be easily imagined. A societv wa^iSS®^™-;: 
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ikrcforc undcrmmms *c foundauom of .ti prBcnt wclfcc and 
loas of sclf-rcapoc. « partly 

whidr he has no control. The change in common 

afTecred his attitude towards the profesion J" 
svith a majonty of the people, he has become , 

Even twenty or thirty years ago, there were tac ll^cccgh 

m spite of their poverty ^re and their 

sheer force of character. Today such ca , _ today 'vho 

number IS dwuidhng Instead, there are many teachers today 

run after persons who have wealth or teacher 

The fa4 however docs not he sv«h affairs 

cannot absolve himself from blame or t c P more pathetic 

Hetoohasfctgottenhrsvoeanon nnotogmo P 

than the spectacle of one who has lost hn id^_^^^ 
social neglect may „r .Uc pbght of the teacher 

means be regarded as the sole “““ orofesiion wi’''°“' ^ 
Many persons come to the rcac S P Cccausc they can do 

sense of vocation. They land the disappointed 

nothing else. 5.^,bere against their will 

who often crowd the profession and y ^ cf 

because they have nowhere else to go m die siaras 

affairs contmues, how can there e IJ he inipattst 

of the teacher or m the type o c ^ipcjidy depend upon 

Any reconstruction of eduction ^^guers of a 

the role the teachers play They M 1 „ „ccds to be 

nauons destmy. It may soun “ educational rcimnstru 

stressed that the teacher is the '''f , reform will rem 

non The most perfect seboneo ^ ,piJ devoted teachers 

a dead letter unless there be “"’P' earefolly prepao;! pr 
carry them out Similarly, the .. ,„jl operation fall uid 
grammes of social advancement P .hem on J 

Lre are mdivlduals of the aajmf” and die qnaht) 

IS rhe quahry of personnel -'^“„tn Ld.rainmSP'«“''"‘ 
depend largely on the type 
the commumt) 
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The people who arc going to matter in any programme of 
educational reconstruction or social regeneration arc therefore the 
teachers who wnll train the future generations. To build up a new 
generation of young persons who will have quickness of mind, 
sensitivity of feelings and skill in manual and mental operations is 
an ideal which is worth the highest endeavour. In order to per- 
form these functions well, the teachers must serve as the vehicles 
of the best that is in our society. The process of education is not a 
case of imparting information as water is poured from one bucket 
to another. It is more like the process by which one lamp enables 
us to light a hundred other lamps. Unless the flame from which 
other lamps arc to be lit is itself living, there can be no illumina- 
tion for society. The personal contact between the teacher and the 
taught developed during their common quest for truth is what 
matten most in any educational process. If this is forgotten, there 
may be higher scales of pay and 'the most elaborate systems of 
training for teachers, and they may use the most up-to-date 
implements, but the process of education will remain dead and 
inert. 


It may however be pointed out that the teacher’s duty, onerous 
« It may be, has its own compemadon. Self-expression is what 
all men seek. Sacntists and artists, poets and painters all testify 
^t them IS no joy comparable to that of the realization of one’s 
t>cmg. The teacher has the opportunity of self-expression in as 
large a me«urc as any could wish. There may be. and in fact is. 
a great deal of dull routine in what he docs from day to day but 
o^iom when things arc revealed in a flash and his 
wo^tT* AU teachers who arc 

com '^^^*^^‘^‘^i*^**c^pcncnccandknowthacitisthc 

compensation for the dull routine of day to day. 

nm Z X fT men- T*i*^ 

There are. of course, 
ditrorrs under which they work are often deplorable. Obviously. 
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no toachcr c„ g.ve hn best O’ the XubTetd 

ifthcre arc more hours ofworfc than IS p ysi T ^jncsof 

the washes arc such that they do not supp y 2 j^-jchcr to 

hh With all these hmitations it is still pos* f ^ 
give something to bs pupils for wbch they 
tboughout thtir hves 


IV 
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Provision of free umvctsal education h^^^ „d 
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State IS seeking to provide cdacation to areas and groups to which 
It was not available before. On the other, the State is gradually 
extending the penod of education for all. The derision of tlic 
Umted Kingdom to extend the period of compulsory education 
and to provide scholarships on an increasing scale at all levels is 
m example of the manner in which this tendency expresses itself 
in State action. ^ ^ 

By deaing to become a democracy India has accepted in ad- 
never Areas and groups which had 

for sn M'"'"''''‘^*“‘*''”“E«ofeducationarc today asking 

te™rsWh'!r"“ c “P ** 

LTe IT* P™"P''= compulsion 

SimuitanenM ^ ^ under compulsion has increased manifold. 
Till now CO 1 ' ^?'°L compulsion is being lengthened. 

OMt bmh?’’ ‘’a" a"" °^y “P «> *c 4= oP’o 

extended un that compulsion must be 

Constitution M ' this has been recognized in the 

mS of F Abul Kalam Azad. the fot Education 

view it is th/ ““ Sone ftinher and declared that in his 

up to the Ptee education 

toth in space and •>=‘"5 extended 

predcccssois'^*™l'° Ptu^'fut which were unknown to his 
*hc icadershin ? soacucs, it was a minority which supplied 

execution. 

"With the soi-Mc?' r J content to follow their lead, 

citizens have m *c situation has changed and all 


ate interlinPcJ State 

Pure far “e rir?,*’ c ”'V "«n today is' there- 

time in the past ^Tv' ' ' ' j' °P the world than at any 

fititmof/cm'odemStSr 

mu« Iitixjf. ^ r ^ 


citizen of the modem Cr r«I>onsibihty demands t 
ing the knowledge which of acquir- 
es critical sf 3 f»« ^r.i- . 3Ct intelligently I 


critical « 'o • 

community c4 * development. AU members of a 

y cannot, however, reach to the highest flights. Tltcrc 
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I! therefore a ntk of lots of contact between the small 
leaders mtsstonanes P'Oteers and prophets and the v^tmyon^s 
who tend to conform to the existmg patterns . 

non most brtdBe thts gap and t^ a cadre ° 

who can mtctptct the vision of the Icadenhip . , . 

andthchopesmdfearsoftherankand letotheleadeshp 

m tins context that one can understand Madana .mu,m ^ 

that free and compuhory education “ ^ 
provided not only up to elementary P 

‘‘1u\h extension of the area of Cduca^nmborfispaeem^^^^^^ 

has become the more nKCSsaty m bicmeht mto close 

different societies "e m a pUs of con 

contact with one another Ah rodmduals 

tinual change Thu applies equally j„ms,aon of new 

Individuals change through 8™'' , , „nic and the 

cxpenencc Societies change tiu S {© make 

replacement of one generation hy cannot 

our children conform to our *“*^* ^" ’ ^ ,heir o^vn way 
prevent them from interpreting happens even when 

All mtcrpretation u however " u„„n When 

societies and radividuals live m c P i„„gc5 become 

different cultures and civiheations meet suen 
mote rapid and fat teaching . ^,h then 

Physical neighbourhood of paradoxes of the 

spiritual and mental isolation is o different backgiounds 

Idem age Unless different „ 

and outlooks loam to ;“'’"?“'r"J„,„plue m the modem 
mevitahlc Any clash ■> Jcieties are preparrf 
context Clash cannot be avoided CB a^^s^^^ ^ 

to make necessary „.„Vd only strengthen the foK« 

fact resistance to such chang violent upheavals S 

working for change and may “ d"eanon ought m be .= 

change IS mcvitablc she fun»-«f ^„dif.cauons can be 
create condmolu w here “‘’j“'”d^ or duturbanee 

carried ihiough wnthout violent disnip 
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With the spread of democracy, the need as well as the possibility 
of carr>Tng out changes without disruption has increased. Where 
privileges ire confined to a small minority, they fight for their 
retention. The majority who are denied equal opportunities 
develop an attimde of opposition to existing social forms. Ten- 
sion is thus bound to develop in an undemocratic societ)'. This 
is the element of truth in Marx’s formulation of Class Struck as 
the essential principle of social change. Marx and Engels them- 
•selves, however, recogniaed that in a democratic society, 
necKSary changes may be brought about without violent 
dash. 


In Srienre, Dmacracy and Islam I have referred to some of the 
risks wluch accompany attempts at bringing about social changes 
through violence. Revolutions are always inferior to evolution- 
^ processes for achieving social equilibrium. For one thing there 
IS no guarantee that a revolution must succeed. For another, even 
where a revolunon succeeds, it generates stresses and tensions 
w^ch tend to lead to other revolutions. This is a major reason 

6° “d «y that real and stable progress 

^ot be achieved except through democracy. There is a wide- 

tttn dictatorships are 

more efficient than democracies. The whole of history refutes 
demorrT a™' there has been a clash between a 

vX i“*°ritarian sodety. the democracy has pre- 
nature ofm ' ™ a ^ ™ accident but is inherent in the 

■without th ^ No great social purpose can be achieved 

Sr Whfeh cSoperarion is one 

r ““'ty can never ensure. In a 

historv l2'n* a" ''“‘“tion and delay, but 

S aZ h “ “ disadvantage. Hesitation and 

rSer fotT' democracy are not sure of what 

Discussion debar”'^ ‘d'tarly understand one another, 

help to diiocl d ™d arguments may take time but 

help to dispel doubt and uncertainty. In the end, a democracy 
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when It acts can he sure of a broad agreement of purpose am g 

L .0 .eh — OU co-on^:pose^- 

dictatorship In fact even common „ todi 

be presumed This is why a dictatonhip n 
peace and war So long as a socul movement or a mtht ^ 
paign IS succeedmg the defects of the 

coaled During such victonous phases ^„„pnmand 

willmg to take decisions and the dictator is /, jn,porary set 

or ch.k them Should "“X^lirel 

back the dictator is apt to throw t 

He cannot aUow any suspicion of fadure t 

The dictator must be infallible or pens ^ 

hs lieutenants therefore dare not act on of the 

fact at such times afraid to ask even nusunderstood 

dictators intcnuom The request judgement 

as an imphed criticism of his of 

Ifthercisonctlungnodictator^ j„^atorihiP— even when it 
his authoncy This explains why a i . g^j^has m the end 
has achieved dazzlmg success m e absence of discussion 

"^-b-c of common putpoie m 

'^rw^LcfudictatotsJupU»P«^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
are issued and rarely has one the co g |||,p,p„ind inter 

real mcamng of the command is ^ arnes theni ou 

prcB such orders according to ns o p ,(,p most difficuh 

Lbestas.tmay Smee commum«m^^^^ mk 

thmgs m human rclanons from s'h>'"“'"r„ 

that s\ hat is actually done is qui c j oro often use 

ded There ate perhaps nowor* wteha ^ ^ 

English than JincaiiM say O' , „onehes ’g™ “ 
conversation wc find vec have o odiet Un 

agam to be understood Nor is n d'S “ 

gige The delay and app^-'ij-^^au.g 

attempt to overcome po 
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discussion and debate, an authoritarian society may seem to act 
more quicldy, but the action is as likely as not to be based on mis- 
understanding and confusion. 

^ The essence of education is such discussion and debate. It lias at 
times been described as the great dialogue between present and 
past, between diverse points of view and among men with 
different backgrounds and experience. If cducauon seeks to bring 
to the individual the accumulated wisdom of the ages it also seek 
to establish immediate contact between each individual and all his 
fellow men Communication and understanding arc thus the 
essence of education, and a democracy offers the best medium 
Where it can flourbh. An uneducated person lives in his immedi- 
ate physical and mental environment. The purpose of education 
IS to 1 erate h^ from the bondage of environment without at 
the same time dc^roying his conneidons with it. Education makes 
man aware of different types of society and civilization. It enables 
liun to view the present in the light of the past. It also aims to 
give ^ some undentanding why ideals and traditions differ in 
lit, 1*'' The function of education is thus to 

hbetahze the sympathies and educate the imagination. To do this 

” ‘n ' “'"“taity of change, while 

mido^'^lf fl ^ truths which have remained constant in the 

s^Htufc of 

culture ' .1 ‘ ™ education is to foster civilization and 

dividin! ^ °u conception of hfc by making the in- 

t -d experLce of aU ages 

February 1954. 
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SINCE the first edition of this hook wis published drath hss 
remos cd from the Indian scene one of the most powerful figures 
in India s recent history Maulana Abul Kalam Arad wm not only 
the first Education Minister of free India hut also one of the major 
architects of Indian freedom He has helped more than any other 
single individual in shaping the educational policies of 
dent India Since 1921 education has been the charge o pr 
cial or State Governments and as such many thought that a 
Central Mmistry of Education had no im^rtant role to play 
Maulana Azad proved that this need not ^ -Miration 

stamp of his personality felt m every sphere o as 

This postaipt has thus acquired a sad but speoal “ “ 

It marks the end of one phase in the growth and reconstruction 
education m free India 

The progress reported m the earber chapters h« been rnain 
tamed m idl fields At the level of elementary 
has been steady increase m enrolment and 
children in the age group 6-1 1 are ™ , 1 ,^ enrol 

States like Bombay Kerala Madras or cs g of universal 
raent B much higher and it is expected “ “ least some of 
free elementary education will soon be re 

"'pcaIps of even gtcatci impoitancc 

tent endeavour to improve the quahty o su ^ must 

been increasingly recognized that any system of the 

m the ultimate analysis depend for its q^ity o ^ ^ 

teacher The last three or four 

increasing effart to impiovc llw qua ty j rauinc h‘i 

hu saUry increasing his professional ^ , ,„m ilir 

socsal stains The Central Government has come dircelly 
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picture by offering to supplement the financial resources of the 
States for giving effect to such improvements. Though much 
yet remains to be done and the position is not yet satisfactory, it 
would be fair to say that social inertia in the matter has been dis- 
turbed. Once the public conscience is roused, the teacher can 
expect a better deal from all levels of Government and society. 

One other development in the field of elementary education 
may be spcdally noticed. In tlie years immediately following 
independence, there was a strong reaction against the prevailing 
system of education. The ideals of Basic education captured tlic 
public imagination and many talked of replacing the traditional 
by the Basic system overnight. Some of the advocates of the 
Basic s)'stcm however interpreted it with a rigidity and narrow- 
ness which was against the best educational interests of the 
country. They raised its praaiccs to the status of dogmas. What 
was even worse was an uncritical and sweeping condemnation of 
the old system of elementary education. Tliis provoked resent- 
mentandopposition from teachers who followed traditional ways, 
mcc such teachers constitute an overwhelming majority at the 
c ementary level this has created unnecessary divisionand bitterness 
between the traditionalists and the innovators. 

It seems that this unfortunate phase is now coming to an end, 
t It not already ended. It is being increasingly recognised that 
IMS not the s^tem but the quality of the teacher that makes 
significant. Mr. JawaharJal Nehru expressed tlic feelings 
ft, ^ nmority of men of common sense when he declared 
that what he wants for India is not any particuUr label or system, 
but a good modem education that will develop in the youth 
country self-reliance, moral values and a scientific outlook. 
^ i^onscquencc been a rapprochement between the 
nivm^ o^Basic education have increasingly 

tional * 1 . tlogmaiic beliefs while followers of tradi- 

ofactivit n importance of tlic prindplc 

tradS ' 1 T 

the use ofh *1^ ■ teachers arc recognizing the value of 

the use of books m educating the young. 
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Eve., more .mporun. her been .he effect on 
between the teeeh«. of the two syttetm ^hc 
trad.t.on J teaeher-somenme. developed m 

has .n the past been a mnn tnnse 

" m t- 

between the systems , ^ beneficial 

An important recent lfa.mcJ forElemen- 
results IS the estahhshement oft e admmnttative, 

ury Education to plan and °'S“^ ,bis field A National 

financial and pedagogic ptob cm r^J^ nlabbshed for research 

Institute of Basic Education 1 of advanced tiainmg to 

mto us problem, and /TXaher pe^mel Systematic 

inspectors, administrators and ot ^ J j j „ improved 

and snentffic study of the “5^“'" “ ~“e, °easandwhenthey 
teclmiijucs and .hauhe^rcsult of these steps will 

ate revealed It may he hoped comtibunons of Basie 

be the evolunon of a pattern m j. „„ 

education will be mcorporated m the values 

In the field of secondary '‘‘“®“"„i|ve°ly ’’rS’has been 
measured both qualiutively „f /ohooh As against 

increase in enrolment and in ^ ^ jo,o„ 9 miUion 

hl^rein^;;^" W«h dner.ff,ed courses t v 
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recommended that secondary education should be remodelled to 
serve as a terminal point for the majority and as a preparation for 
higher studies for a select minority. 

These recommendations are being implemented in consultation 
with State Governments. A pattern of secondary education is 
being evolved to include a core curriculum of languages, social 
studies, general science and one compulsory craft. Diversified 
courses in Humanities, Science, Technology, Commerce, Agri- 
culture, Fine Arts and Home Science will be provided as 
additional subjects to cater to the needs of pupils with differing 
aptitudes and tastes. Over 500 multipurpose schools with about 
750 diversified courses have already been established. About a 
hundred of such schools arc of the higher secondary type. 

The All-India Council for Secondary Education was set up in 
August 1955 with the object of reviewing the progress of secon- 
dary education throughout the country and serving as an expert 
^ ody to advise the States and the Central Government on the 
improvement and expansion of secondary education in all its 
p ases. The Council has on its staff a number of educational 
experts known as Field Advisers. Some of them arc officers from 
State Departments of Education and arc seconded to the 
CouncU for a fixed period. It is expected that service under the 



^ u, icLctvmg aavice irom persons 

ho have fint-hand knowledge of educational problenu and 
measures m various States. 

of Extension Service to promote closer relations 
nrnvprl^k colleges and a number of selected schools has 

collec»f*< ^ 'nteresting and effective. Twenty-four training 
originally selcacd for the purpose m 1955 and have 

training of teachers in 
^veefc^nd. short-term and long-term courses. In addition they 
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ha\c organized seminars and group ducussions, educational weeks 
and exliibmons, library services and aiidio-visual aids The pro- 
gramme has now been extended to cover fifty-two trauuiig 
colleges and the number of schools associated svith each mereased 
While the extension of the programme is an unquestioned gam, 
some doubts have been expressed about the expansion of the area 
for each teaming college , 

The reorganization of secondary education demmds a basic 
reconstruction of syllabuses for high and higher secondary sehooh 
The Sute Governments requested the assisracc of 
Government m preparing an mtegra.ed ^ 

secondary school exanunarion A Central Coordm non Com 
mutcc \va3 set Up m August 1955 of small sub- 

large number of subjects widi the 
committees These syllabuses arc 
and provide an outhne whieh vv^ have “ 

State Departments m the light of the speaal needs and meum 

stances of their areas , used in 

It has been maeasmgly recogntzed Aat Ac texM 
Indian schools suffer from the laii o a g^oks and 

tionuts who set the goi ,t times conflict- 

publishers who publish secondary stage 

ing ainu The lack of textbooks fnt th' "S"' „ 

highlighted the problem but it eius s 
alLr every stage of cducanon »■ hd.* 
sought to deal with the pro e y supporters and 

books themselves The t^xTook R^arc^ 

strenuous critics The Central B , of textbook produc- 

cstablishcd in I9S4 m study vanoiu p pssvate publishers in 

tioii and advise State Governments «v P 

the hght of Its research m Ac snUJOT m 1954 

Another important j „d Vocational Guidance 

of the Central Buriwu at the secondarj stage is 

The mtrodiictioii of diversified j g- ,o,g abilities and ap- 

iiilciided to cater for nimfaciory unless 

, nudes but the position IS bound toreni 
al3 
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some provision is made to guide each into the appropriate course. 
The Central Bureau was set up to carry out research in educational 
and vocational guidance, train guidance personnel and plan 
specific programmes of guidance in the light of the pupils’ apti- 
tudes and the countr)'’s needs. A number of State Bureaus of 
Guidance have also been since set up. 

Last, but not least, measures have been adopted for improving 
the salary scale and conditions of service of secondary school 
teachers in order to attract and retain the right type of recruits. As 
with elementary education the position is not yet satisfactory but 
there arc reasons to hope that the most glaring disabUities of 
teachers will be removed before long. 

One may add that in this as in other fields the major problem is 
one of reconciling the competing claims of quantitative expansion 
and quahtativc improvement. The enormous increase in the 
number of institutions and pupils has brought in many who in 
former times would never have entered the field of secondary 
education. This has led to some fall in the quality of the pupils, 
but what is potentially an even greater danger, the increase in the 
demand for teachers has led to the recruitment of persons of in- 
d^crent quality into the profession. The industrial development 
of the country and expansion in the welfare aaivities of the State 
have also combined to draw some of the ablest young men and 
women aw'ay from the teaching profession. There is a general 
shortage of good teachers, but for reasons that are easy to under- 
stand, the shortage is most acute in the case of teachers of science 
and technology. It is being increasingly recognized that unless 
specif mt^ures arc adopted to ensure the supply of a sufficient 
num^r of teachers of the requisite quality in all subjects, progres- 
sivc detmoration in the quality of teachers sviU threaten not only 
the sundards of education but in the ultimate analysis the progress, 

prosperity and wclfrre of the nation. 


m 


of university education, perhaps the most important 
cent dcirclopmcnt has been the incorporation of the University 
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Gants Commission as a sumtory Wy j 

nowcrs and functions ofthc Commission svcrcenlargcdinjaiimry 
?;rOn 1 Slh of November .,56 « b^n.= » fT ' 1 ^ 
under the Umsen.ty Gonu Coramnsion Act 19 Th^ A ^ 
emposseted the Commission to ake all ■’«'=“'> j. 
promotion and coordination of r™Xf.ach"ng «aniina 
ditetmmation and t 

tionandteseatehmi^vetsities Inocdet^^^^^^^^^^^ 

under the Act the Commmt y d, .burst grants to them 
needs of the luuvcnmcs and Commission was escab- 

An account of the way in ‘X^TX'rxieiy of the 
hshed IS of interest for the Iigh jcjdcrmc freedom 

Central Government for '*'' "^11 proposed that a 

andumvenit) autonomy Ithadong ) P 

Counal of Higher Education 'vouldbe^>« 
univenity education and mam aademic freedom 

felt that such a body might , ,„,„,t,ty Umvctiity 

oftheumvetsities and proposed ^ aisbiitse 

Grants Commusion ns intended for the Couned of 

funds and also catty out the ^ j ,„,ay been prepared 

Higher Education accept the sugg«t>on 

the Central Government did no ^ Uiuvetsity Gonis 

made by the umven.ti« ta An set „„„mcn 

Commission was accordingly passed I 

dations of the univctsities coimtncs Indian miivcr- 

In common with univenmcs , , j,beproblemofshorBge 

snieshavemteeen.yeatsuiereaui^fond^ „ j 

of teachers The eompeung die ablest men and women 

adminuttation have alttaeied ,0 content themselves wn* 

In many cases univetsitin W W o „ote senous h« 

teetuits of less ‘’'f ^fs^me - 

been die piohlem of the drift of som (-„„musion unme 

ptrfessiom One of the to — e 1. eps .0 revise .e|fe »f 

Ltely after ns Simmusmi. . 

pay of imivetsity '”'*ers gone a long P 

sarisfied teachers at univcrssnes 
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removing the sense of pressing grievance and also removed some 
of the glaring inequalities in pay scales in different regions. 

The condition of teachers in universities was bad enough but it 
was even worse for teachers in affiliated colleges. And yet a vast 
majority of students receiving collegiate education arc served by 
such institutions. The enormous increase in numbers in collegiate 
institutions has, instead of leading to an improvement, led to a 
deterioration in the condition of such colleges. Inadequate staff, 
insufficient or non-existent libraries and laboratories and acute 


shortage of space have combined to bring dosvn standards of 
cohegiate education in a large number of institutions. The Com- 
mission has recently taken up the question of improving the pay 
scales of teachers in affiliated colleges as a high priority need. 

The Commission has rccogniacd that the major problem at the 
university stage is the consolidation and improvement of existing 
facilities. From its inception, the Commission has made large 
grants to universities for improving their libraries and laboratories. 
Large-scale loans have also been given to universities and affiliated 
colleges for the construction of hostels and staff quarters. 

For the last forty years, educational reformers in India have 
pressed for the introduction of a three-year first degree course. 
As early as 1917, the Calcutta University Commission had 
recommended a three-year course for the Bachelor’s degree for 
pass as wcU as for Honours. Several Indian universities accepted 
this recommendation but the majority of universities continued 
with a twe^year degree course after the Intermediate. In the last 
ten years, the question has been debated afresh. The concensus of 
opinion IS m favour of a three-year course. The Inter-University 
V. recommendation unanimously at its session 

held « Patna towards the end of January tP5S. In spite of such 
^sive support the actual introduction of this much-needed 
rm hM been deUyed for various reasons. In September ipjd, 
appointed to work out the estimates ofexpen- 

d,tute.frilun.vers.t,esehangedovertothenewpattem.Thcreport 

for nra^,T and steps arc in hand 

for gradually tmplementing its recommendations. 
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One other development in the field of higher ^nation me) 
be mentioned With the advent of independence the denund lot 
removing the dispatlt) of edueanoiul facihttes bettveen urban and 
rural areas became increasingly iimitenl Whatever cducationa 
faditics existed in the past were located in big cities and were 
generally urban in charaaer In 7/if /ndiati ffrriiiyr. 1 bate dis- 
cussed at some length the soaal consetiiienccs of this imbalance 
the constant drift of the abler among the rura 
ton-ns and artes Depletion of ability in rutal are« has led to an 
increased gap betw ecu village and town V d ages avc 
become static and almost moribund while towns lavc 

centres of unrest and soaa! turmoil „ Un«t 

It was felt that an effort must be made to bridge or a. least 
narrow the gap m eduational opportunities between the vi g 
and the towm In .,S4. a comtmttec svas set “P ““"f 
mstttutioiis in rutal areas and on the basis of ^ 

evolve a pattern of higher education which “P 

people to improve their standard of livnng en , 

Leh had dready done good '"''““ttrSe^i "nm 

tienced and devoted teachers were scleaed or P , 
Rural Higher Instirmes A Nanonal Council for Rmfi 
Education was also set up early in ipSd 
activities m these institutions Syllabuses 

committees represemmg diverse views an in of actual 

been further modified and developed in the light 
experience of their working „i kneuage and 

In a country so vast m area and so 

cdturcasindu thcprobtemofemotionalnucgrationo^^w^^^^ 

has alsvajs posed speaal ddficulnes The sc 

pdgtimagcs was perhaps mrended as much f"' P The 

of umey as developing a rebgtous spirit amo E P j^pcome 

ueedfmastrouB=rcmr,t.onalmteBrat.o„ofthepeopkh^ 

even greater tn recent rimes C'.mmunicarions ^ve h J 
differL parts of the country doser to one lui 

on local autonomy has simultanMusly c jioticutio"* 

porranee of local languages local custom, and loal 
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Unity in diversity has been a characteristic feature of Indian 
civilization throughout the ages, but the synthesis it represents 
can be maintained only if equal emphasis is laid upon the unity 
and the diversity of our peoples. 

It was mainly with a view to enable young men and women 
from different parts of the country to come into closer contact 
with one another and Icam something about the immense 
variety of India’s cultural heritage that Inter-University Youth 
Festivals have been regularly held since 1954. Representatives of 
each University arc selected on the result of Inter-Collegiate Youth 
Festivals. Winning teams of each university participate in the 
^-India Festival. The Festival provides for healthy competition 
m arts and crafts, drama, dance and music. It has given selected 
university students from all over the country an opportunity of 
living together and establishing friendships and contacts. Simul- 
taneously, it has also given a great impetus to the development of 
the artistic and cultural urges of the educated youth. 

It is ^0 being increasingly recognized that universities can 
help to bring the different regions of India closer to one another 
by providing facilities for the study of local languages and tradi- 
tions on a much larger scale than has been the ease till now. Many 
^dian universities have departments of Sanskrit, Arabic and/or 
Peman Very few provide opportunities for the study of modern 
n lan anguages other than the language or languages of the 
5 >tatc m which the university is located. Even when a university 
o ers some facilities for such study, they are usually inadequate, 
n tact, there IS hardly any arrangement for the study of Indian 
r® on a comparative basis. A few years ago, 

c misery of Education instituted scholarships to encourage 
language area to study modern Indian languages 
other areas. Expansion of facilities on these lines and furtLr 
of linguistic and literary studies in universities arc 
Dciinr e academic considerations but also from the 

amnn closer emotional and intellectual cooperation 

among the different sections of the Indian people. 
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IV 

With the passmg yean the need fot expanding the ptognmme 
of social educauon has been increasingly hit The Gcncial Elec- 
non of 1952 was m a sense a gamble m the goo sense an 
judgment of the Indian people They came tnumphantl) out oi 
It and proved that even though the vast nujont) ^ 
they were educated m the larger sense of the term The Etaon 
of 1957 confirmed this impression, for once agam 
showed great disenm, nation in the choice ™p 

Qnigress Patty which ha, been in charge of the ° 

Indisinee Independence svas agam returned to P - • 
electorate expressed in no uncetmn „„ 

certain personalities and groups wiAint c 5 ^ ® j„l,„cd 

The tmidt of these tsvo among the 

the need for the spread ofa sound 8*”" , , has been 

people While by and large the tesponje 
Lmmuiaung and 

narrow er consideratiom like caste. . 5 increasingly cleat 

interest have led them astray It has ,_oval of dispatitits 

that national reconstruction deman s of ,|,Be dispantics. 

among commimlties, languages and regi growing 

one of the most marked m contemporary India 
gap between rural and urban people I 

® ?or almost a hundred ymrs town Thf 

complained against the drift the face of the 

cxliorutions have howeverpro « _ have suffered Indian 

glaring disabilities from which *0 wl>»g thousand 

agricultutc made hardly any P'**® , ^ improvement in the 

yLs An increasmg P°P“'‘'^,r„trp'uvemhed countryside 
methods ofagneulture >■“ “’“"f ,„am,r.cs m the faceofeon^ 
The gradual decay of maU aggravated the prob- 

pclllion from modern factories ^ poorer m cverj 

L Theresuh.s.ha.dievilb^ h^„„„i„„n, Eduea- 
way Comninmealions are in rors.ces ate 

tioiial facilities arc inadequate H 
■HO 
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almost unknown. Housing, drainage and sanitation arc primitive 
in comparison to tovms, even though Indian urban standards arc 
low in comparison to those in modem Western countries. 

After Independence it was felt that a special effort must be made 
to improve the conditions in the villages. An account has already 
been given of the way in which the concept of social education 
received a concrete form in the Commtmily Development Projects 
and the National Extension Services. Since then fur^er attention 
has been focussed on the problem and a Ministr)' of Community 
Dcv'clopmcnt set up to plan, organize and co-ordinate efforts for 
the complete regeneration of the villages. The Ministry’ aims at 
the dc\’clopmcnt of agriculture and introduaion or improvement 
of various forms of small and middle sized industries. It seeks to 
teach the xillagcrs co-operative methods with a view to improve 
their conditioits of life. It has applied itself to the task of bringing 
education in its various forms to children and adults in rural areas. 
Roads have been built, houses have been improved and small-scale 
irrigation projects undertaken through the voluntary effort of 
villagers themselves. 

It is obvious that the programme this new Ministry has set 
before itself requires an immense army of trained personnel at 
various levels. The training of this personnel is in itselfa srupen- 
ous task, and perhaps one of the major successes of the pro- 
gramme has been the planning and establishment of training 
institutions with syllabuses suited to meet rural needs. In most 
^ ^ ^ pioneering nature with no precedent 

anprhere else to guide the first tentative steps. The experience 
gamed till now indicates the need of txvo t>T>cs of service. There 
must irst the village level worker who is an all-purpose man 
wth some knowledge of all types of rural problems, and more 
portant still, -with contacts which enable him to secure expert 
a vice on any special topic. In addition, there must be more 
sp^hzed pmomicl Ukc agricultural officers, health officen, 
radwives. ^1 mginccts, social education workers and teachers 
tor arts and crafts. 

The MinUtr>- has also undertaken recently a programme for the 
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encouragement of rural art m all its forms Once the basic require- 
ments of sutvisal have been met men express themscKes m 
acru ities that are peculiarly hunun Hunger and sex are common 
to men and animals and mtelligcnce is used by both m their 
struggle for existcna When the demands of survwal have been 
met men use their surplus energy in the pursuit of truth beauty 
and goodness One may perhaps stretch the meaning ol thMC 
terms and say that the values of truth and goodness m a rudi- 
mentary sense ate found even among animah They must e 
aware of and also co-operate with one another m or er to surviw 
Beauty is however a value which is perhaps nwet found at the 
animal level of existence Art is what distinguishes man from aU 
other animals and has led some to describe him as an artisuc 
rather than a rational ammal It u therefore appropriate 
programme of community development should include th 
encouragement of art in all its forms ,,„,„r, 

In a country like India this emphasis on art has “S'™ 

eance Most of our economic actmties have S 
artistic expression We have festivals for the 
and festivals for the harvest Even the seasons 
speaal artisuc forms There has been a conscious effm, m brn g 
grace and sweetness to everyday life in a thomand wap 
casual visitors arc struck by the beauty o or 

articles of common use Religious and plnlosop i , f ^ 

been preserved and inculcated mainly 

Art IS simultaneously universal and unique and the 8 

of art in India has helped the common villager to re 

of this balance in his own life Vi<- recreated 

Art can ho weser never be preserved t can ^ -(.-cntion 

Continuity tn art bceomes a dead formalism .fun P 

On the other band without contmjmy art faced 

mere artifice This is the dilemma whi* rurd Ind 

for die last hundred years or more ® j„ctioii have 

world has shaken old fasth The forms forms 

changed Soacty has lost its anaent moorings ^ j ,„,o lifeless 

of art have lost dicir inner impnisc and degener 
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ritual. By seeking to revive the villages and bring them into line 
with the modem world, the programme of community develop- 
ment is creating conditions where art may again become vital and 
organic. The regeneration of rural India demands that the vil- 
lagers should combine continuity with creativity, experiment 
with tradition, modern urge for improvement with the andent 
values of calm and contentment. 

The programmes described above have been concentrated in 
rural areas, but it is now being increasingly felt that there is equal 
need of a comprehensive sodal education programme for urban 
areas. The villages may be moribund, but the process of decay 
has been slow and almost imperceptible. In the towns, the need 
for remedy is desperate. The urban population generally consists 
of people who have been uprooted from their moorings but have 
^ roots. Usually it is the more energetic and 

ambitious among the villagers who leave their familiar surround- 
ings in search of better opportunities. Lost in the anonymous 
humanity of the towns, they no longer feel the sanction of old 
cuswms and traditions. Even moral codes may lose their former 
hold in the new and unfamiliar surroundings. In many cases 
unemployment and starvation threaten their very survival. The 
situation is thus explosive and demands immediate and urgent 
attention. As for the villager, we must provide also for the towns- 
man a principle of life that will combine experiment with tradi- 
tion and enable him to seek for material improvement while 
retainmg the moral and spiritual values of his andent past. 


incluae a separate study in 
the field of technical education in India. As there have been 
^ny ctnan that this gap should be removed, the progress 
pro enu of technical education in contemporary India are 
tn^ted m somewhat greater detail in this postscript. 

I he first technical institution in India was established over a 
century ago but technical and technological education remained 
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almost sutic till the outbreJc of the Second World War The 
need for rechnicians during the «ar led to meteasing attention to 
ptoblerm of technical edttcaaon and training but the develop 
ments tvhich then took place svere intended to serve y 
needs of the war-time emetgency A, such ^ 

related to the baste economic and industrial needs cf 
life Nor were adeqilare steps uken to eoiisohdate * P 
of facihtics and make them part of the permanent 

Structure of the country r-vraled the 

War-time experience svas however valuab e « 
almost total dependence of India on impot 
even the essential requirements of t e mtiOT ^ 
tiQUS post-war plans were riuac P technical 

increasing provision for the training ^ 

persotinef There was a groswng .hatslage 

expanded faaliues for „,vey or assessment of the 

the programme was not based on y p ,„j„„ithisdirec- 

requitements for tcchmal „ All-lndia Council 

tion was taken towards the end of [PJ* „ jjvnsc on all aspects of 

for Technical Education was establ W to^^ 

organ, aation and development of ^ ,1., country 

An even more important step „ p„„tt Commiitce the 

became independent A Saent " unity rewenedthe 

firstoflts kind to be appointed in . ^^j7in the light of 

position of technical manpower uiouinei. of the impo'- 

national programmes The groi g impetus under the 

tance of technical education '‘^'”u„t^,„'mTrngly reco?"“'‘‘ 
impan of die Five-Year plans lu! “ „ tssenrud for tlie 

rhat an adequate supply of J , .mnsport eommu 

balanced development of ‘ The last ten years 

meanons agnculrure '"'‘'“^„”Xanees m all Md- of 
have in consequence seen ”^ |u. country 

scientific and leehnieal odumlion m rl ■" 

From the purely quantiatwc p phtncrnienal In 

faeihries of teehmeal odueario.^ te ^ P j^gree m 

there svere 3= institution. «h'0» 
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Engineering or Technology. By 1957 the number of such in- 
stitutions had increased to 75. The number ofadmissions to such 
institutes in 1947 was less than 3,000. In 1957 the number was 
almost 10,000. It is estimated that at the present race of develop- 
ment, the annual admissions to the degree course \vill exceed 
11,000 by 1961. Even this is not considered adequate and pro- 
vision is now being made for increasing tliis number to 13,000. 

The expansion of facilities at the diploma level has been even 
greater. From 50 institutions which admitted less than 4,000 
students in 1947, the number increased to 127 institutions admit- 
ting 16,000 students in 1957 * Tim figure is sought to be raised to 
an annual intake of 25,000 by 1961. 

Equally remarkable has been the increase in output. The 
number of engineering and technical graduates has increased from 
about 1,300 a year in 1947 to over 4,000 in 1956. Less than 1,500 
students received die diploma in 1947 while in 1957 the number 
reached almost 5,000. It is estimated that the output by 1961 will 
be 8,500 graduates and 15,000 diploma holders a year. 

The progress achieved has not been merely quantitative. The 
AU-India Council for Technical Education and its Regional Com- 
mittees have carried out a study of each technical institution in 
Me country, assessed its shortages in instructional facilides and 
rawn up detailed schemes for removing them. These studies 
showed that almost in every ease there is need for additional staff, 
equipment and accommodation. The Central Government as 
we 3 s the State Govemraents have provided the necessary 
mana assistance and it may be said that almost all the institutions 
have been strengthened and improved. 

New technical institutions arc also being established as a result 
ot such surveys. Consultations arc first held vnth State Govern- 
ments, industry and universities to ensure that there is neitlicr 
‘luphcation nor lack of courses needed in the national 
tU j ? ^ drawn up by expert committees to 
nsjc that standards ofinstniaion arc mamtaiiied and improved. 

e contacts wt industry arc established to ensure that students 
in such institutions get suiubic facilities of practical training and 
224 
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wlicrc\cr mccssarj apprenticeship in trade or industry [t is an 
important aspect of national policy to ensure that no State should 
remain witliout its ossm facihties for the first degree and p unu 
courses m the basic branches of engineering As a result of these 
measures faalitics have been considerably expanded and regional 
incquahtics greatly reduced tf not fully removed 
Mother aspect of quahtame tmprovement is the 

facilities for post graduate study and research m erent ^ 

ofengineering and technology Before 1947 ‘■’f 
almost non-existent m India Today , 0^0 

offer such courses in a wide range of subjects to 
at present for nearly 500 Bv 0^7 

scholars m tnstimtions m different paro “^‘^',“ 1 !" ^ 1 , , ,00 

It IS proposed to expand the faahties .0 provide for at leas. 500 

advanced jtudenis and jchoUrs india- 

Improvcmcnt of facUiucs m existing rescarcli m 

tion of die national concern .--no of new mimu- 

cnginccring and technology The btom of 
tions w another and perhaps even m 8 ^ 

same endeavour These tmtitutcs arc i parts of the 
National Laboratories has hcc” op tcclmolog) 

country to deal tenth diffetcnt fselsh of > 

Stde by stde Higher Technological hun.uim 
being established to tram the expert p j indusinal 

by Idem mdustry ■«'' C° 7 f;':lf,r.^J.m..tu.cs which 
Research has alrcads set up l a jtandardiie 

deal with problems of genera further industnal 

new products Provide cx^rt a ummsm« 

development and gaicrall) offer important part 

nud tiiLtry They ate ato 'Xto of national life 

11. the spread of scsenufic tl„h„,eu. of the hnl-'' 

Equally spcaacuUt has lieen the ^ ^ j|„,„ of 

Institute ofTcchnohgy Imtumes h p'oend-l facil 

four national Higher TcchnoKic sradcnti m "I" 

ilicsforcducationandtraminglootcM 

gtaduaie and user 400 s.odcim m the fost-q 
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research work. Modelled on the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology in the United States and the Swiss Federal Techno- 
logical Institute at Zurich, the Kharagpur Institute is intended to 
serve the nation by training the highest grades of technologists 
and engineers and disseminating and advancing scientific and 
technical knowledge. It has recognized that its alumni must be 
conversant not only with latest developments in the theory and 
praaicc of their respective subjects but also have a broad-based 
education which will enable them to act as leaders in various fields 
of national life. It has therefore faculties not only in fundamental 
fences and the various tecimologics but also in the liberal arts. 

e Act of Parliament by which it has been incorporated as an 
institution of national importance is the first legisUtion of its kind 
smee mdepcndencc. 

Three more Institutes on the same comprehensive scale arc in 
the course of KUblishmcnt at Bombay, Madras and Kanpur. It is 

0 parti « mtcrest to note tltat the institutute at Bombay is 
^mg esabltshcd with technical assistance offered mainly by the 
Soviet Union through Unesco. The institute at Madras is to be 

cvcloped with the aid of technical assistance offered by the West 
■' “ •'’« ‘ht U.S.A. wiU offer 

of th - ^ f ''’''optnent ofthclmtituteat Kanpur. Each 

1 <00^0 provide facihtics for the training of about 

course and 400 students in post-graduate 

first hatch ' Imtitutc at Bombay will admit the 

y«r Th^ eouLs in July this 

before the J ^^dras and Kanpur are expected to follow 
Insn tute i b- -en that when these four 

the Iea“i, m e 

complete witliouT*s"°'°^'°r IntJn would not be 

Science. Bm^c 

end maunanimi T ? ■" ■®'* “ ^ memorial to the vision 

tation in the field of^"" t'*' “P “ *''£*' mputa- 

field of saenrifie research even bcfole India beame 
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free In 1946. tl.e Ccnlral Government acedeJ 

at Ptwn' "S '" ^ needs not onl) 

Tire mdostml Urge number of 

high-grade screntists and tKtoolog^ ^ ^ 

technicians and skilled workers 4 , secondary cduca- 

nrofession either during or j „ hSly to be 

Lii In fact fotthemajority.secondaryedumj^^^j 
the terminal stage either lje«'“ ° , of diversified 

because of their econorrac need ^einhment of teehracal 

councs at the secondary ° of educa- 

schoob of various types ate thm m 1 p 

tional reconsttucuon that is "® , J ^ education and technical 
The problem 8'f „ereasing tempo of eco- 

training is not pceliliat to ^ youth comuig out 

nonlic development makes it n^sa^ ^ ^,^0 achieve 

of school should attain fair , stipulated petioi 

a fair standard of general ^„ot funcuon as an 

Without general State Without technical trainu^ 

etfeclive atiacn in a Jemo^ ' S ^ competitive world 
he IS unable to maintain ^ho seek hig 

multipurpose schoob ,lso take to a profnsion 

education, hut some of their pup X solution that u temg 
a? the end of the, r siool “'“'jL.or teehmeal schoob 
offered m Indta ts the esn.b^''“^/^i the .6c^r""P 
which will offer a '’"'‘Tl'fX “ ecs and humanities nutht^ 

first two years ot tlic cours 
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carpcntr)', pattern making, foundn'.smithy. machining and fitting- 
lis aim will be to give the pupils practical knowledge about 
properties of matcriJs, use of tools, operations and processes and 
precision working. In the final year, the course will provide 
for intensive and spccilializcd training in one of the engineering 
trades according to the candidate’s choice. 

The training in these schools is intended to give pupils the 
required degree of skill and competence for ready employment in 

industry. To ensure this, the last year ofthc course will conducted 

partly in industry and partly in the school on the sandudeh system. 
The pupil wUl alternate between industry and school for four days 
and t\s’o days respectively in each week. The training in industry 
will be on an apprenticeship basis while llic school will provide 
necessary institutional studies in academic and technical subjects. 

The basis of India's economy is gradually shifting from agri- 
culture to industry*. Vigorous efforts ate being nude to establish 
key and heavy industries of all types. Simultaneously, attempts 
arc being made to improve Indian agriculture and meet the 
demand for consumer goods by encouraging and developing 
small-scale and cottage industries. For the success of these efforts, , 
India must develop her own resources and technical ability and 
produce her own industrial plants, equipment and machinery. 
The vast natural resources of the country, particularly water 
power and mineral resources, have to be fully utib'zcd. Scientific 
and industrial research has to be organized for the countr^''s 
advance. High-grade scientific and technological personnel is 
needed especially for design, development and research work. 
Universities and other institufions of higher learning must in this 
new context train sdendsts and technologists who are abreast of 
the latest trends in research and able to apply their results to con- 
crete tasks in engineering and industry. 

The competing claims of industry and administration arc 
drawing away a large number of the ablest students &om post- 
^duate counes in almost all fields of study. This is specially true 
in the case of students of engineering and technology. Immediate 
employment b available to able students and offers ready and 
228 
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attracii\ e openings Scholarships, fellowships and other incentives 
for further siud> or research cannot alss'a>s compete wth the lure 
of immediate cmplo>ment and assured future India is no excep- 
tion in this regard, for praaically every advanced comitry is 
facme the same situation In fact, tt is sometimes argued t^at such 
a competition between higher studies and immediate crap oyment 
u a sign of a country’s technological advance 

A more basic problem which faces engmeerag an tee no- 
logical education in India and elsewhere is t c , , 

proper balance beraveen raentJic and recbmcal f ' 

other dncplmer that eornttrute a complete education Th' ^ 
tm, the teehnologrtt or the engmeer „ a „ 

man whose profastonal acts have human and ><> 7 > 

Even when L ts not aware of., he u 
new society and a new economic order as w 1 is 

environment One result of hu profession y | , 

that he 1. called upon .0 aeeep. an inaeasingly responsible 

leader of the commumty the cncmcer needs 

To discharge Ins grosving of himself 

professional competence, as vvell ourposc of modem 

L of the world rn whiA he lw« The p^o^ ^ 

scieiitrfic and tcchnologi^ cdua service 

foundation upon which he ma) . therefore be 

,0 man Saennfie and ,ht humlnes and .he social 

supplemented by knowledge ^ ^ j,ut {o- 

scenes These different disciplmtu do no.^.»nJ 

gether constitute an integral turn supported 

Sacntific and technical training sup^ Lujnanities and the soaal 
by knowledge hh^^rengmccr. - 

sacnccs represent for the teem og i,„ni4n experience 
for all men, rhe 1 - 77 ^ ""ll'eral^d" X ■nsmuno"' f 
The problem which faces urn produce firsi-grade 

higher leamuig u to design coun« h „„h human 

seicnnsl. and lechnologisH who am aU ^ 

history and md.rat.on To achieve ihcse 

quahfy for the first degree uahou. ton ) 
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otjcciives witViln this short period requires the ntost careful plan- 
ning. The content and standard of the courses must he such that 
they satisfy both technical and human needs. This can be done 
only if necessary facilities arc awilablc, and more important still, 
the right atmosphere of learning and service aeated and main- 
uined. In the final analysis the success of such endeavours depends 
on the quality of the teachers. Even a university which has fully 
developed faculties of liberal arts, sciences and technology cannot 
live up to thescidcals unless thctcachcfsco-opcraic with oncanothcr 
in a right atmosphere of learning. New challenges arise as the 
frontiers of scientific knowledge recede. Only men of the highest 
quality can train the younger generation to meet these challenges. 

Advances in sdcncc and technology increasingly demand more 
intensive specialization. Specialization may however reduce the 
expert to an intellectual moron if it leads him to discard or ignore 
the humanities and the arts which add grace to life. The problem 
has gained in importance with the increasing dependence of 
society on science and technology. There is thus an insistent 
demand that the courses at universities should be so designed as to 
train the future technologists also to be leaders of men. As perhaps 
never before in histor)% modem man needs depth, flexibility and 
a capacity for growth in directions which we can today only 
dimly visualize. The greater the urgency of this task, the greater 
the challenge which faces univcnitics and other institutions of 
• higher learning in achieving a proper balance between the 
demands of the sciences and the humanities. The efforts of the 
Kharagpur and the Bangalore Institutes for achieving such 
balance have already been mentioned. A recent Government 
lV.eso\ution on Scientific ToVicy' is perhaps the first of its kind and 
recognizes in clear terms the role of the scientist in the modem 
world. The creation of a new Ministry of Scientific Research 
and Cultural Affairs may be regarded as an even more spectacular 
effort for the achievement of the right synthesis between science, 
technology and culture. 

22 April 1958 
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SCIENCE, DEMOCRACY AND ISLAM 

HUMAYAN KABIR 

A dutinguished political career and his work in the fields of fiction, literary 
criticism and philosophy have shown Hunuyan Kahir to be one of the most 
sensitive mmds among living Indians. This group of essays b given unity by 
hb emphasb throughout on the importance of freedom and democracy. The 
author s passion for liberty and hb stress on the pnociple of quality docs not 
blind him to the need for social o^anizadon and the limits on individual 
freedom which it brings. Full appreciadon of the main ideas of modem life, 
and especially the pursuit of saendfic truth b, he believes, dependant on a 
religious culture, of which he regards Islam as one of the finest cxemplan. 

Hunuyan Kabir's keen insight and balanced judgment on these questions of 
general interest and on Indian education and culture, make hb clearly written 
essays a pleasure to read. They arc: Science, Democracy and Islam; The 
Concept of Dcmocrac)'; The Rights of Man; The Welfare State; Freedom, 
Authority and Imagination; The Study of Philosophy; East and the Problems 
of Education; and Reflections on Gandhian Thought and Practice. 
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INFANT MORTALITY IN INDIA: 1901-1955 

S. CHANDRASEKHAR 

Pbufessob Ckandraseiikak surveys the census organization and the vital 
registration system in Indu during the last half century. He points to their 
numerous deficiencies and pleads for a complete reorganization, since sound 
policy demands acairate and authentic figures. 

This is the first sdenafic survey of Indian infant mortality and breaks entirely 
new ground. Dr. Chandrasekhar, the dutingubhed Indian social scientist and 
Director of the Indian Institute for Populauon Studies, b at present Visiting 
Professor of Demography at the Univenity of Mbsoun. In thb book he is 
addressing all students of Indun aflairs but primarily those in authority in 
India, in order to rouse tlicm to cfTecdvc action. His pioneer work will be 
invalmblc to demographen and cconomuts. soctologuts, sutisticians and public 
health workers, and to all students of underdeveloped areas. 
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